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p’u  I,  STANDING  BY  HIS  FATHER  THE  PRINCE  REGENT  TSAI  FENG, 
IS  THE  NEW  RULER  OF  432,CXX3,OCO  PEOPLE. 


THE  NEW  REGIME  IN  CHINA 

By  ELEANOR  FRANKLIN  EGAN 

During  mid-November  of  last  year,  only  the  day  before  had  “ascended  upon  the 
the  Forbidden  City  of  Peking  was  a  Dragon  to  be  a  guest  on  high.”  She  left 
blind  stage,  before  which  an  expectant  behind  her  a  breathless  silence,  an  unwonted 
world  sat  as  an  audience.  It  soon  learned  calm  in  the  turbulent,  monstrous  capital  of 
that  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Great  Em-  her  empire,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
press  Dowager  of  China,  had  taken  “the  foreign  population  and  of  the  hopeful  pro¬ 
fair)'  ride”  in  the  immediate  wake  of  her  gressives  among  China’s  millions  with  a 
nephew-son,  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  who  vague  uneasiness. 
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As  the  curtain  rose,  the  world  l)ehel(l  an 
infant  emiKiror,  standing  within  the  circle 
of  a  huge  interrogation  jK)int,  and  succeeding 
to  the  vast  responsibilities  which  the  Empress 
Dowager  alone  for  almost  half  a  centur)’  had 
l)orne  upon  her  capable  shoulders;  an  infant 
Emperor,  and  a  Regent  Prince,  with  absolute 
|)ower,  alx)ut  the  extent  of  whose  enlightened 
liberality  and  the  accuracy  of  whose  judg¬ 
ment  nobody  but  the  late  Dowager  had  the 
faintest  knowle<lge.  There  was  no  keynote 
to  the  situation  unless  Uncertainty  can  l)e 
called  a  keynote.  Yet,  if  ever  a  countiy- 
needed  a  great  central  figure  capable  of  in¬ 
spiring  confidence  and  banishing  uncertainty; 
if  ever  a  country  needed  a  strong,  well-bal¬ 
anced,  broad-mindefl,  soundly  educated,  and 
self-abnegating  chief  executive,  that  country 
is  China  to-day. 

The  “Great  Empress  Dowager”  undoubt¬ 
edly  deserved  that  distinguishing  title, 
unanimously  conferred  u|x)n  her;  but 
the  history  of  the  immerliate  future  will 
reveal  whether  or  not  she  succeeded  in  the 
one  great  task  set  by  destiny  for  her  to  ac¬ 
complish — the  preparation  of  the  mind  of  a 
worthy  successor  to  meet  ojrenly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  the  problems  which  had  been  too 
va.st,  too  new,  and  too  complicated  for  her  to 
solve.  The  jxrssibility  that  the  young  Prince 
Regent  may  prove  to  Ire  but  ill  equipped  for 
the  work  of  administering  the  tangled  and 
disorganized  affairs  of  his  country'  is  not  only- 
occupying  the  anxious  thought  of  China 
to-day  but  is  also  holding  the  attention  of 
every  civilized  government  in  the  world. 

It  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Novemlrer, 
1908,  that  the  foreign  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  in  Peking  received  the  following  im- 
{rerial  edict : 

“It  is  the  excellent  will  of  Tsu-hsi-kuan-yni- 
k’ang  -  i  -  rhao  -  yu  -  chuang  -  ch’eng  -  shou  -  kung  - 
ch’in  -  hsien  -  chung  -  hsi,  the  (Ireat  Em|>rt“ss  Dow¬ 
ager,  that  Tsai  Feng,  Prince  of  ChUn,  lie  ap|K>inte<l 
Prince  Reg<‘nt  (She  Chang-wang).” 

On  the  same  morning,  the  American  min¬ 
ister  to  Peking  cabletl  to  the  State  Depart-  . 
ment  in  Washington  that  it  was  impossible  * 
for  him  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Emjreror 
of  China  was  alive.  This  illustrates  the 
state  of  uncertainty  in  which  those  in  the 
front  row  before  the  stage  liegan  to  live  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager. 

The  law  in  China  provides  that  the  em¬ 
peror  shall  appoint  his  successor  from  the 


most  worthy  of  his  descendants  or  next  of 
kin,  but  since  the  lieginning  of  the  last  stage 
of  the  reign  of  the  Great  Empress  Dowager — 
from  1898  until  her  death— the  only  law  in 
China  has  been  the  Empress  Dowager  her¬ 
self.  She  could  have  said  with  greater  truth 
than  the  French  Louis,  “LV/<i/,  e’est  moi”; 
and,  so  far  as  will  ever  be  known,  it  was 
by  the  sole  act  of  her  “e.xcellent  will”  that 
the  brother  of  the  late  Emfieror,  Kuang  Hsii, 
was  made  Prince  Regent,  an  office  which 
constitutes  him  absolute  ruler  of  China  during 
the  mintirity  of  his  son.  This  son,  the  baby 
Emjieror,  by  a  process  of  double  adoption, 
was  made  successor  to  Tung  Chih,  the  son 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  died  in  1875, 
and  “heir”  to  Kuang  Hsii,  who  was  him¬ 
self  the  adopte<l  son  of  Tung  Chih’s  father. 
This  eliminated  Kuang  Hsii  from  the  im¬ 
perial  line  on  the  ground  that  he  was  of  the 
.same  generation  as  Tung  Chih  and  hence 
could  not  worship  him  as  ancestor.  It  was 
this  that  the  Great  I3owager  tried  to  do  in 
1898,  when  she  dethroned  the  Emfieror  and 
ap(x)inted  the  son  of  Prince  Tuan  succe.ssor 
to  her  son,  Tung  Chih;  but  the  world  ob- 
jc*cted,  and  she  yielded.  Now  her  wish  has 
liecome  a  fact. 

This  is  all  very  strange  and  complicated 
to  the  Western  mind,  but  it  was  the  “excellent 
will  ”  of  the  h^mpress  Dowager;  and  the  power 
which  her  Im|)erial  Majesty  wielded,  if  one 
ignores  the  simple  force  of  her  own  gigantic 
personality,  is  best  explained  by  Sir.  Ku 
Hung-ming,  who,  in  a  brave  but  mistaken 
defense  of  her  position  against  attacks  in  the 
foreign  press,  says:  “By  the  first  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  state  in  China,  resting  upon 
the  principle  of  absolute  oliedience  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  parents,  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
Chinese  Ixxly  jxilitic  of  H.  I.  M.,  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager,  as  Mother  of  the  nation,  or 
country,  admits  of  absolutely  no  question  or 
doubt.”  .\nd  that  a  majority  of  the  jjeople 
in  China  were  in  harmony  with  this  opinion 
is  also  undeniable. 

After  the  edict  ap|x>inting  Tsai  Feng 
Prince  Regent  had  reached  the  Powers,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  edict  of  the  same  date 
pronouncing  that  P’u  I,  the  son  of  Tsai  Feng, 
should  l)e  reared  in  the  Palace  and  taught 
in  the  “Up|)er”  or  Imjierial  schoolroom, 
diplomatic  Peking  spent  an  anxious  twenty- 
four  hours  awaiting  the  inevitable  moment¬ 
ous  announcement.  What  was  happening 
within  the  yellow -tiled  walls  of  the  Forbidden 
City  ?  That  the  Emperor  was  dead  or  dying 
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Close  u{K)n  this  edict 
and  under  the  same  date 
line  came  the  following 
(the  italics  are  my  own): 


THE  PRINCE  REGENT  IN  GERMANY  AT  THE  TIME  HE  WAS  SENT  TO 
APOLOGIZE  IN  THE  EMPEROR’S  NAME  FOR  THE  MURDER,  DURING 
THE  BOXER  TROUBLES,  OF  THE  GERMAN  MINISTER  TO  PEKING. 


“Inasmuch  as  the  Emperor 
Tung  Chih  had  no  issue,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  twelfth  moon 
of  that  reign  (January  12th, 
1875)  an  Edict  was  promul¬ 
gate  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
late  Emperor  Kuang  HsU 
should  have  a  son,  the  said 
Prince  should  carry  on  the  suc¬ 
cession  as  the  heir  of  Tung 
Chih.  But  now  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  has  ascended  ui)on  the 
Dragon  to  lie  a  guest  on  high, 
leaving  no  son,  and  there  is 
no  course  oj)en  but  to  appoint 
P’u  I,  the  son  of  Tsai  Feng, 
the  Prince  Regent,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Tung  Chih  and  also 
as  heir  to  the  Emperor  Kuang 
Hsii.” 


of  the  PLmperor’s  death;  but  it  proved  to  be 
a  message  from  the  Emperor  himself!  It 
read; 

“  From  the  beginning  of  August  of  last  year.  Our 
health  has  been  poor.  We  formerly  ordered  the 
Tartar  Generals,  V’iceroys,  and  Governors  of  every 
Province  to  recommend  physicians  of  ability.  There¬ 
upon  the  Viceroys  of  Chihli,  the  Liang  Kiang, 


This  important  edict 
cleared  the  mystery- 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  capital  of  all 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  Empieror,  but 
even  yet  the  direct  official  announcement  of 
His  Majesty’s  death  was  not  forthcoming. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  “  Great  Event,” 
as  the  Chinese  express  it,  was  not  far  off 
from  the  Empr«ss  Dowager  herself.  Was 
she  really  promulgating  all  these  edicts? 


was  a  certainty ;  but  nothing  comes  from  the 
Forbidden  City  save  by  imjierial  pronounce¬ 
ment,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  when 
the  foreign  ministers  once  more  “reverently 
received”  an  imjieriaL edict  sealed  with  the 
imjierial  seal,  it  was  supjxised,  of  course, 
that  its  contents  would  lie  the  announcement 


Hu  Kiang,  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  recommended 
and  sent  foi^vard  Ch’en  Ping-chun,  Ts’ao  Yuen- 
wang,  Lu  Yung-ping,  Chow  Ching-lao,  Tu  Chung- 
chun,  Shih  Huan,  and  (^hang  P’ang-nien,  who 
came  to  Peking  and  treated  Us.  But  their  presc-rip- 
tions  have  given  no  relief.  Now  the  negative  and 
|>ositive  elements  (Yin-Yang)  are  Ixjth  failing. 
There  arc  ailments  both  e.\tcmal  and  internal,  and 
the  breath  is  stopped  up,  the  stomach  rebellious, 
the  back  and  legs  ]>ainful,  appetite  failing.  On 
moving,  the  breath  fails  and 
there  is  coughing  and  panting. 
Besides,  We  have  chills  and 
fever,  cannot  slc*ep,  and  experi¬ 
ence  a  general  failure  of  bodily 
strength  which  is  hard  to  lx;ar. 

Our  heart  is  very  impatient 
and  now  the  Tartar  Generals, 
Viceroys,  and  Governors  of 
every  Province  are  ordered  to 
select  ca|>able  (ihvsicians,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  official  rank,  and 
to  send  them  quickly  to  Peking 
to  await  summons  to  give 
medical  aid.  If  any  can  show 
Ix'neficial  results  he  will  receive 
extraordinary  rewanls,  and  the 
Tartar  Generals,  Vicero\-s,  and 
Governors  who  recommend 
them  will  receive  s|)c‘cial  grace. 
Ix?t  this  lx‘  publishe<l.” 


A  STREET  IN  PEKING  SHOWING  THE  WIDE  OPEN  SPACE  AROUND  THE  LEGATION  QUARTER 
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that  the  Em|)eror  was 
dead,  that  she  had  made 
Tsai  Feng  Prince  Regent 
and  his  infant  son  P’u  I 
the  Emj)eror,  and  that 
now  she  was  alx)ut  to  die 
herself.  But  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  Noveml)er 
came  an  edict  addressed 
to  the  diplomatic  re|)re- 
sentatives,  ostensibly  from 
the  infant  Emjjeror  him¬ 
self  but  transcriljed  by 
Prince  Ch’ing,  the 
Manchu  President  of  the 
Wai  W'u  Pu.  or  Board  of 
Foreign  .\ffairs.  This 
im{)erial  edict  may  not 
be  at  all  extraordinary 
from  a  Chinese  |)oint  of 
view,  but  I  venture  to 
l)elieve  that  it  is  unique 
among  modern  state 
documents: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  in¬ 
form  Your  Excellency  ihal 
on  the  2ist  day  of  the  loih 
moon  (Nov.  14,  iqc8]  at  the 
Yuk’o[5:i7P.xi.lll^  late  Em¬ 
peror  ascended  on  the  Dragon 
to  lx*  a  guest  on  high.  \Ve 
have  received  the  command 


ms  EXCIXLESCY  VUAN  SHIH-K’AI 
IN'  ms  MILITARY  UNIFORM. 


YANG  SHIH-HSIANG.  PRESENT 
VICEROY  OF  CHIHLI. 


Was  hers  the  mind  l>e- 
hind  all  this  calm  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of 
state?  The  Powers  that 
Be  in  China  could  tell, 
if  they  would,  but  they 
never  will. 

It  may  lie  the  law 
in  China  for  an  Em- 
jieror,  of  whatever  age, 
to  announce  his  own  suc¬ 
cession — 1  do  not  know, 
but,  if  it  is,  it  is  the  only 
law  in  China,  of  such  a 
nature,  that  the  Emjiress 
Dowager  ever  respected  in 
all  her  fifty  years  of  power. 
One  would  naturally  have 
expected  her  to  send  forth 
a  message  proclaiming 


LIANG  TUN-YEN,  SUCCESSOR  TO  YttAN 
shih-k’ai  in  the  foreign  office. 


of  Tsu-hsi,  etc.,  the  Great 
Empress  Dowager  to  enter 
on  the  surces.sion  as  Emjieror. 
We  lamented  to  Earth  and 
Heaven.  We  stretched  out 
our  hands,  wailing  our  in¬ 
sufficiency.  Prostrate  we  re¬ 
flect  on  how  the  late  Emf)erc»r 
cx'cupied  the  Imfierial  Throne 
for  thirty-four  years,  rever¬ 
ently  following  the  customs  of 
his  Ancestors,  receiving  the 
gracious  instruction  of  the 
Empress  Dowagi-r,  exerting 
himself  the  utmost,  not 
failing  one  day  to  revere 
Heaven  and  observe  the  laws 
of  his  Ancestors,  devoting 
himself  with  diligence  to  the 
affairs  of  government  and 
loving  the  people,  appointing 
the  virtuous  to  office,  chang¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
make  the  country  powerful, 
considering  new  methods  of 
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government  which  arouse  the  admiration  of  both 
Chinese  and  foreigners.  All  who  have  blood  and 
breath  cannot  but  mourn  and  be  moved  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  point.  We  weep  tears  of  blood  and  beat  upon 
our  heart.  How  can  we  bear  to  express  our  feelings! 

“  But  we  think  upon  our  heavy  responsibility  and 
our  weakness,  and  we  must  depend  upton  the  great 
and  small  civil  and  military  officials  of  Peking  and 
the  Provinces  to  show  public  spirit  and  patriotism 
and  aid  in  the  government.  The  Viceroj’s  and 
Governors  should  harmonize^  the  people  and  ar¬ 
range  carefully  methods  of  government  to  comfort 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Emperor  in  Heaven.  This  is 
our  earnest  expectation.” 

While  the  grave  historic  events  of  mid- 
November  were  taking  place  within  the  For¬ 
bidden  City,  it  was  not  likely  that  anybody 
in  the  foreign  quarter  would  forget  what 
had  happened  in  1900;  but  a  certain  sense 
of  tranquillity  followed  the  edict  of  the  infant 
Kmperor,  since  it  was  believed  to  be  a  round¬ 
about  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Prince  Regent  himself. 

The  infant  Emp)eror,  of  course,  counts  for 
nothing  as  yet,  unless  the  sympathy  and  love 
which  his  pretty  babyhood  inspires  may 
have  an  influence  upon  the  trend  of  events. 
That  he  is  a  healthy  young  potentate  is 
evidenced  by  an  edict  promulgated  in  his 
own  name  and  under  his  own  imperial  seal 
which  recently  convulsed  Peking  society. 
In  it  he  demanded  that  thirty-five  nursing 
mothers  should  be  immediately  found  and 
sent  into  the  Palace  to  minister  to  his  infant 
needs. 

.•\fter  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Kuang  Hsii,  the  anxious  world  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  the  really  potent  event  which  it 
had  been  anticipating.  Nor  did  the  world 
exj)ect  to  wait  very  long.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  Emperor  must  die  first, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  Empress 
Dowager  had  left  him  to  resume  control  of 
the  Empire  the  situation  would  hardly  have 
admitted  of  peaceful  adjustment.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  quietly  ushered  out  of  life 
should  have  found  their  way  over  telegraph 
wires  and  cables  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  because,  if  he  did  die  a  natural  death, 
the  “Great  Event”  never  before  overtook  a 
ruler  of  an  empire  at  an  hour  so  opportune 
and  appropriate. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November, 
just  a  day  and  a  night  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  the 
diplomatic  representatives  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  communication  from 
Prince  Ch’ing: 


“Your  Excellency: 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  we  have  reverently  received  the  following 
testamentarj’  statement  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
Tsu-hsi,  etc.,  the  Great  Empress  Dowager: 

“.Although  of  scanty  merit,  I  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung- 
hsien  (the  posthumous  title  of  Hsien  Feng)  to 
occupy  a  Throne  prepared  for  me  in  the  Palace. 
When  the  Emperor  Mu  Tsung  I  (Tung  Chih)  as  a 
child  succeeded  to  the  Throne,  violence  and  con¬ 
fusion  prevailed.  It  was  a  critical  period  of  suppres¬ 
sion  by  force.  ‘Long-hairs’  (T’ai-p’ing  rebels)  and 
the  ‘Twisted  Turbans’  (Nien  Fei)  were  in  rebellion. 
The  Mohammedans  and  the  aborigines  had  com¬ 
menced  to  make  trouble.  There  were  many  dis¬ 
turbances  along  the  sea-coast.  The  people  were 
destitute.  Ulcers  and  sores  met  the  eye  on  every 
side.  Cooperating  with  the  Empress  Dowager 
Hsiao  Chen-hsien,  I  supported  and  taught  the 
Emperor  and  toiled  day  and  night,  .\ccording  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  testamentary 
counsels  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung-hsien  (Hsien 
Feng)  I  urged  on  the  officials  of  Peking  and  the 
Provinces  and  all  the  military  commanders,  deter¬ 
mining  the  policy  to  be  followed,  diligently  search¬ 
ing  the  right  way  of  governing,  choosing  the  upright 
for  official  positions,  rescuing  from  calamity  and 
pitying  the  people,  and  so  obtained  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  gaining  p>eace  and  tranquillity  instead 
of  distress  and  danger.  Then  the  Emperor  Mu 
Tsung  I  (Tung  Chih)  departed  this  life  and  the 
late  Emjjeror  succeed^  to  the  Throne.  The  times 
became  still  harder  and  the  people  in  still  greater 
straits,  sorrow  within  and  calamity  without,  con¬ 
fusion  and  noise;  I  had  no  recourse  but  to  give 
instruction  in  government  once  more. 

‘‘The  year  before  last  the  preparatory  measures 
for  the  institution  of  Constitutional  government 
were  published.  This  year  the  time  limits  for  the 
measures  preparatory  to  Constitutional  government 
have  been  promulgated.  Attending  to  these  m>Tiad 
affairs  the  strength  of  my  heart  has  been  exhausted. 
Fortunately  my  constitution  was  originally  strong 
and  up  to  the  present  I  have  stood  the  strain.  Un¬ 
expectedly  from  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this 
year  I  have  been  ill  and  have  not  been  able  to 
assist  in  the  multitudinous  affairs  of  government 
with  tranquillity.  Appetite  and  the  power  to  sleep 
have  gone.  This  has  continued  for  a  long  time  until 
my  strength  is  exhausted  and  I  have  not  dared  to 
rest  for  even  a  day.  On  the  21st  of  this  moon 
(Nov.  14)  came  the  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  late 
Emperor,  and  I  was  unable  to  control  myself,  so 
that  my  illness  increa-sed  till  I  was  unable  to  rise 
from  my  bed.  I  look  back  upon  our  fifty  years  of 
sorrow  and  trouble.  I  have  been  continually  in  a 
state  of  high  tension  without  a  moment’s  respite. 
Now  a  reform  in  the  method  of  government  has 
been  commenced  and  there  begins  to  be  a  clue  to 
follow.  The  Emperor  now  succeeding  to  the 
Throne  is  in  his  infancy.  All  depends  upon  his  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance.  The  Prince  Regent  and  all 
the  officials  of  Peking  and  the  provinces  should 
exert  themselves  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
our  Empire.  Let  the  Emperor  now  succeeding  to 
the  Throne  make  his  country’s  affairs  of  first  im¬ 
portance  and  moderate  his  sorrow,  diligently  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  studies  so  that  he  may  in  future  illustrate 
the  instruction  which  he  has  received.  This  is  my 
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devout  hope.  Let  the  mourning  period  be  for 
twenty-seven  days  only.  Let  this  be  proclaimed  to 
the  Empire  that  all  may  know.” 

Although  this  was  dated  the  sixteenth  of 
November,  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China 
had  been  dead  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
inconceivable!  A  woman  who  had  controlled 
the  destinies  of  more  than  four  hundred 
millions  of  people  for  nearly  half  a  century 
to  pass  out  of  the  world  forever  without 
the  world’s  salute!  It  is  not  the  way  of 
Western  civilization  where  minute  guns  and 
solemn  bells  and  hourly  bulletins  to  a  waiting 
populace  record  the  passing  of  a  sovereign. 
But  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China  was  not 
of  the  W’estem  world  and  hers  was  the  way 
of  her  people.  On  the  day  following  the 
receipt  of  this  remarkable  farewell  address, 
came  the  final  edict,  which  seemed  an  after¬ 
word  to  as  remarkable  a  life  story  as  a  woman 
ever  lived.  It  also  was  addressed  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  transcribed 
by  Prince  Ch’ing.  It  is  as  follows: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  on  the  32d  of  the  moon  (Nov.  15,  1908)  I 
reverently  received  the  following  Edict: 

“We  received  in  Our  early  childhood  the  love 
and  care  of  Tsu-hsi,  etc.,  the  Great  Empress 
Dowager.  Our  gratitude  is  boundless.  We  nave 
received  the  command  to  succeed  to  the  Throne 
and  we  fully  expected  that  the  gentle  Empress 
Dowager  would  be  vigorous  and  reach  a  hundred 
years  so  that  We  might  be  cherished  and  made 
glad  and  reverently  receive  her  instructions  so  that 
Our  government  might  be  established  and  the  state 
made  firm.  But  her  toil  by  day  and  night  gradually 
weakened  her.  Medicine  was  constantly  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  hope  that  she  might  recover.  Contrary 
to  Our  hopes,  on  the  aist  day  of  the  moon  [Nov.  14] 
at  the  W'ei-k’o  [1:3  p.u.]  she  took  the  fairy  ride  and 
ascended  to  the  far  country.  We  cried  out  and 
mourned  how  frantically!  We  learn  from  her  testa¬ 
mentary  statement  that  the  period  of  full  mourning 
is  to  be  limited  to  twenty-seven  da^-s.  We  certainly 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  this.  Full  mourning  must 
be  worn  for  one  hundred  days  and  half  mourning 
for  twenty-seven  months,  by  which  Our  grief  may 
be  partly  expressed.  The  order  to  restrain  grief 
so  that  the  ^airs  of  the  Empire  may  be  of  first 
importance  We  dare  not  disregard,  as  it  b  Her 
parting  command.  We  will  strive  to  be  temperate 
so  as  to  comfort  the  spirit  of  the  late  Empress  in 
Heaven.” 

And  so  passed  this  most  extraordinary 
woman  while  the  world  that  knew  her,  and 
knew  her  not,  braced  itself  against  the  an¬ 
ticipated  shock  of  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the 
gigantic  forces  which  she  had  so  long  con¬ 
trolled  and  so  wisely  checked.  That  most 
of  China’s  millions  went  quietly  into  mourn¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree. 


that  nothing  unusual  occurred  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  national  life,  was  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  general  expectation.  The  foreign 
press  in  the  treaty  ports  made  it  the  subject 
of  certain  curious  editorials,  in  some  of  which 
was  assumed  a  tone  of  congratulation  and 
lofty  commendation  that  would  have  made 
sage  old  China  smile  had  China  been  blessed 
with  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Then  came  the 
freely  expressed  suspicion  that  China  really 
was  smiling  and  quietly  “biding  her  time’’ 
until  the  period  of  mourning  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  and  decisive  action  could  be  taken 
without  outraging  the  common  decencies  of 
a  death-respecting  nation.  There  were 
enough  elements  of  trouble  in  the  wheels 
within  wheels  of  the  Peking  government, 
said  some  who  had  reason  to  know  and  who 
refused  to  forget  1900,  to  precipitate  a  dozen 
insurrections.  A  strong  anti-Chinese  senti¬ 
ment  was  expected  to  develop  in  the  Manchu 
court;  and  many  old  scores  to  be  settled  by 
Tsai  Feng,  Prince  of  Chun,  and  his  friends 
were  discussed  with  lively  interest. 

“Who  is  this  Prince  Chun?”  I  inquired 
of  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  Peking. 

“Prince  Chiin,”  he  answered,  “is  the 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Kuang  Hsti,  and 
the  nephew  of  the  Great  Dowager,  whom  she 
has  b^n  educating  during  the  past  six  years 
or  more,  for  the  position  he  now  occupies.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  educating  him?” 

I  asked. 

“For  one  thing,”  he  replied,  “whenever 
an  opportunity  offered  to  have  him  come  in 
touch  with  foreigners,  she  appointed  him 
as  her  own  representative  or  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  government.” 

“Do  you  regard  him  as  a  strong  man?” 

“Among  the  younger  generation  of  princes 
there  is  none  stronger,  none  better  prepared 
to  occupy  the  position.” 

“In  what  way?” 

“In  character,  in  mental  ability,  in  his 
experience  with  the  diplomatic  body,  in  his 
contact  with  his  own  governmental  educa-, 
tional  institutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
missionaries  which  he  has  visited;  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  railroads  and 
mines  which  the  Chinese  have  built  and 
opened,  and,  finally,  through  his  trip  to 
Germany  to  apologize  for  the  murder  of  the 
German  minister,  Baron  von  Ketteler.  He 
is  the  first  man  China  has  ever  had  upon 
her  throne  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
outside  world.” 
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When  the  Great  Empress  Dowager  died, 
she  not  only  bequeathed  the  throne  to  a 
ruler  of  her  own  selection,  but  she  also  left 
in  control  of  the  various  Boards  of  govern¬ 
ment,  men  of  her  own  choice.  Some  of  these 
were  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most 
progressive  of  China’s  statesmen.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  was  especially 
satisfactory  from  a  foreign  standpoint,  having 
as  its  active  head  a  man  who  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  staunch  friend  of  reform, 
and  one  upon  whom  China  and  the  world 
could  rely  for  sane  and  enlightened  judgment 
in  all  governmental  affairs.  This  man  was 
His  Excellency  Yuan  Shih-k’ai. 

I  asked  one  of  the  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body  in  Peking  for  his  opinion  of  the 
great  viceroy. 

He  answered  me  indirectly.  “Governor 
Yuan  was  of  humble  origin,  you  know,”  he 
began.  “He  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Honan — that  province  south  of  the  Yellow 
River  which  is  almost  annually  flooded  by 
that  great  muddy  stream  called  ‘China’s 
Sorrow.’  As  a  boy,  he  studied  the  Chinese 
classics  and  such  foreign  books  as  had  been 
translated  into  the  Chinese  language,  but  he 
has  never  studied  a  foreign  tongue  nor 
visited  a  foreign  country’.  And  this,  I  think, 
is  the  first  element  of  his  greatness, — that, 
without  any  knowledge  of  foreign  language, 
law,  literature,  science  of  government,  or  the 
history  and  progress  of  civilization,  he  has 
occupied  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
jxKitions  in  the  gift  of  the  empire,  has  steered 
the  ship  of  state  on  a  straight  course  between 
the  shoals  of  conservatism  on  the  one  hand 
and  radical  reform  on  the  other,  until  he  has 
brought  her  near  to  the  harbor  of  a  safe, 
progressive  policy.” 

To  render  this  service  to  his  country. 
Yuan  Shih-k’ai  was  disobedient  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Great 
Dowager — a  disobedience  on  both  occasions 
fraught  with  personal  risk,  but  of  immense 
significance  to  China.  A  sketch  of  the 
changing  regime  in  that  empire,  however 
brief,  can  hardly  omit  the  stories  of  these  two 
occasions. 

In  1898  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  was  ap]X)inted 
to  the  post  of  Expectant  Vice-President  of  a 
Board  with  control  of  an  army  corps.  At  this 
time  tile  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  Kang  Yu-wei  and  his  ultra¬ 
progressive  party,  was  issuing  reform  edicts 
with  such  impetuous  and  ill-advised  rapidity 
that  not  only  the  conservative  element  in  the 


central  government,  but  officials  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  throughout  the  empire  became 
alarmed,  and  His  Majesty  found  himself 
facing  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  who  was  then  living  in  retirement 
at  her  Summer  Palace  some  sixteen  miles 
outside  the  walls  of  Peking.  It  was  decided 
to  place  her  under  restraint,  and  Yuan  Shih- 
k’ai  was  selected  as  the  man  to  be  trusted 
with  the  execution  of  His  ^Majesty’s  order. 

Another  active  enemy  to  hurried  and  rad¬ 
ical  reform,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager,  was  Jung  Lu,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chihli,  who  subsequently  became 
father-in-law  to  the  present  Prince  Regent 
and  grandfather  to  the  infant  Emperor. 
Yuan  Shih-k’ai  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Tientsin,  near  which  city  his  12,500  troops 
were  quartered,  and  immediately  to  put  to 
death  the  governor-general.  He  was  then  to 
return  with  all  haste  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
surround  the  Summer  Palace,  and,  on  guard 
against  the  ingress  or  egress  of  anybody, 
await  the  further  orders  of  the  Emperor. 

Yuan  Shih-k’ai  bowed  to  the  imperial 
command  and  made  his  way  at  once  and 
alone  out  of  the  capital.  Arriving  at  Tientsin, 
he  immediately  paid  his  respects  to  the 
governor-general,  Jung  Lu,  and  told  his 
excellency  that  he  had  been  honorably  com¬ 
manded  to  murder  him;  adding  that  he  would 
be  conferring  a  great  favor  if,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  should  have  completed  his 
arrangements  to  die.  It  would  require  three 
days,  said  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  to  prepare  his 
troops  for  their  march  upon  the  Summer 
Palace.  If  all  this  detail  sounds  too  minute 
to  be  accurate,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  story  to  a  foreigner  who  has 
been  in  the  high  employ  of  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  better  part  of  his  life  and 
who  has  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many 
of  the  highest  officials  in  Peking.  He  told  it 
as  it  was  told  to  him  in  Chinese  in  1898. 

As  soon  as  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  left  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general  in  Tientsin,  Jung  Lu  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  exactly  what  he  was  expected 
to  do.  He  sent  a  swift  and  secret  messenger 
straight  to  the  Summer  Palace  to  warn  the 
Empress  Dowager,  depending  upon  her  to 
act  quickly  enough  to  save  him  and  others 
of  her  friends  from  the  fate  w’hich  had  been 
decreed  for  them.  She  proved  herself  well 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  The  messenger 
arrived  in  the  night,  and  within  a  few  hours 
she  had  armed  all  her  Palace  eunuchs  and 
attendants,  had  marched  upon  Peking  and 
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into  the  heart  of  the  Forbidden  City  before 
the  break  of  day  and  while  the  Emperor, 
less  ably  ser\-ed  than  she,  rested  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed.  It  is  said  that  a  few  moments’ 
earnest  •  and  private  conversation  with  His 
Majesty  sufficed,  and  he  immediately  issued 
an  edict  proclaiming  his  inability  to  admin¬ 
ister  alone  the  great  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
and  begging  his  august  aunt-mother  once 
more  to  resume  the  responsibility  of  “giving 
instruction  in  government.”  This  is  called 
in  history  “the  coup  d'itat  of  1898.” 

Ydan  Shih-k’ai’s  disobedience  to  the  Great 
Dowager’s  commands  was  equally  marked.  It 
is  well-known  that  during  the  Boxer  rebellion 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  so  influenced  by 
the  promises  of  the  Boxers  to  drive  out  all 
foreigners,  that  she  issued  some  verj’  unwise 
edicts,  ordering  that  aliens  should  be  massa¬ 
cred  in  the  provinces.  Yuan  and  his  two 
conjrhres,  Chang  Chih-tung  and  Lin  K’un-yi, 
viceroys  in  the  region  of  the  Yangtze,  secretly 
stipulated  that  if  the  foreign  men-of-war 
would  keep  away  from  the  ports  of  their 
provinces,  they  would  maintain  peace  and 
protect  the  foreigners,  no  matter  what  orders 
came  from  the  throne. 

So,  when  confidential  instructions  came 
from  the  Palace  to  massacre  the  foreigners, 
in  order  to  gain  time  Yuan  and  the  viceroys 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  orders  were 
forged,  and  could  not  have  come  from  the 
throne.  They  therefore  refused  to  execute 
them  until  they  had  sent  their  own  special 
messenger  all  the  w'ay  to  Peking  to  get  the 
order  from  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty  and 
bring  it  to  them  direct.  This  messenger  was 
also  secretly  instructed  to  find  out  what  the 
contents  of  the  edict  were,  and  if  they  were 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  governor,  he 
was  to  dillydally  on  the  way  home  until  the 
Boxer  trouble  was  ended,  or  until  the  for¬ 
eigners  had  all  been  removed  from  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

During  all  this  time  Yuan’s  own  life  was 
in  constant  danger;  a  special  guard  of  a 
thousand  of  his  men — the  best-drilled  soldiers 
in  China — had  to  be  stationed  at  his  yamen 
gates  with  machine  guns  to  prevent  an  up¬ 
rising  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  until  many  months  later,  when 
it  was  seen  that  only  the  foresight  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  Governor  Yfian  had  protected  Shan¬ 
tung  from  being  overrun  by  foreign  troops, 
as  had  been  the  fate  of  the  ^jacent  province 
of  Chihli,  that  there  was  any  sign  of  gratitude 


on  the  part  of  the  populace.  The  Empress 
herself,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  was  not 
slow  to  understand  that  Yuan  and  the  other 
viceroys  had  saved  China  from  being  divided 
up  among  the  Powers,  and  to  reward  their 
statesmanship. 

Yuan  Shih-k’ai  first  became  Junior  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Shantung  Province,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  won  the  la.sting  enmity  of  the  Germans 
by  his  opposition  to  their  high-handed  method 
of  settling  themselves  permanently  upon  the 
splendid  Chinese  territory  of  Kiao-chao.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Chihli  Province  and  was'  made  Junior 
Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  This  was 
in  1901.  In  1902  he  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  Yellow  Jacket,  was  made  Director 
General  of  the  Northern  Railway  and  Con¬ 
sulting  Minister  to  the  Government  Council. 
In  1903  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Army  Regulation  Council,  and  by  September, 
1907,  he  had  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Wai 
Wu  Pu  and  Grand  Councilor. 

That  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  has  been  an  able 
minister,  a  friend  to  sensible  and  conserva¬ 
tive  reform,  and  a  power  in  the  development 
of  China’s  national  defense  and  internal 
resources  during  these  ten  eventful  years, 
cannot  be  denied;  and  that  he  was  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  valuable  man  in  the  central 
government  was  thought  to  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  But  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
their  late  Majesties  rumors  began  to  find 
credence  in  all  circles  to  the  effect  that 
Yuan’s  position  w’as  no  longer  secure.  These 
rumors,  from  being  at  first  mere  whispers, 
came  finally  to  be  seriously  discussed  in,  at 
least,  the  German  and  the  Japanese  press. 
Both  of  these  countries,  from  having  met 
the  strong  opposition  of  Yuan  to  their  aggres¬ 
sions  in  China,  felt  that  his  influence  was 
inimical  to  their  interests,  and  secretly,  at 
first,  rejoiced  in  the  possibility  of  his  down¬ 
fall.  Needless  to  say  that  they  were  the 
only  nations  to  applaud  the  final  action  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  Far  Eastern  Reinew 
of  December  19,  1908,  says  editorially: 

“We  have  been  much  amused  to  notice  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  the  German  press  in  the  Far  East 
to  discredit  and  to  minimize  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  His  Excellency  Yuan  Shih-k’ai.  .  .  . 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  received  advices 
from  Peking,  of  an  entirely  impartial  character, 
from  which  it  b  quite  clear  that  His  Excellency 
YQan  has  not  lost  ground  in  the  least.  .  .  .  'The 

stories  of  his  loss  of  prestige,  of  his  decline  in  p>ower, 
may  be  regarded  entirely  as  being  based  on  mis- 
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apprehension,  wilful  or  ignorant,  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  position  as  the  youngest  member  of  what 
may  be  styled  the  Cabinet.  That  he  has  lost  nothing 
of  his  great  power  Ls  clear  from  the  latest  telegrams 
to  the  London  Times,  in  which  he  is  described  as 
the  strong  man  of  the  moment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
for  the  'sake  of  reform  in  China,  not  merely  con¬ 
stitutional  reform,  but  reform  of  every  kind,  that 
no  diminution  of  YUan  Shih-k’ai’s  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  may  take  place,  for  His  Excellency  is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  China’s  officials,  thoroughly  pa¬ 
triotic,  free  from  foreign  prejudice,  theoretically 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  reform  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  time  fully  cognizant  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  way,  so  that  his 
proposals  are  marked  by  practicality;  and  above 
all,  never  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  His  absolute 
honesty  and  trustworthiness  has  ever  been  breathed. 
China  can  ill  afford  to  set  aside  the  advice  and  the 
services  of  such  a  man;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  is  so  doing.” 

This  editorial  really  expressed  the  general 
feeling  and  opinion.  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  was  “  the 
man  of  the  hour”  in  China,  and  he  w'as  looked 
to  by  all  the  foreign  interests  in  the  country, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
to  guide  the  new  commander  of  the  ship  of 
state  into  smooth  and  easy  waters.  What 
was  the  general  consternation,  then,  when 
it  was  learned  that,  with  the  dawn  of  the 
New  Year,  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  office  and  was  presumably 
fleeing  for  his  very  life  to  Tientsin,  in  the 
immediate  wake  of  many  of  his  wives  and 
children,  whom  he  had  sent  hurriedly  away 
to  take  refuge  with  friends  in  that  city. 
Verily  the  atmosphere  of  Peking  was  charged 
with  Uncertainty. 

I  arrived  in  Peking  on  the  morning  of 
Yuan’s  dismissal,  and  found  his  name  upon 
every  tongue.  Everybody  was  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen  next.  Some  heads 
were  sure  to  follow  his.  And  there  was  a 
public  to  be  reckoned  with.  What  would  the 
people  do?  No  excuse  for  Ytian’s  removal 
from  office  was  given,  and  the  truth  has  not 
even  yet  been  revealed.  The  natural  sup¬ 
position  was  that  the  Prince  Regent  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his  power 
to  avenge  the  .supposed  wrong  done  to  his 
brother,  the  late  Emperor.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  Yuan  Shih-k’ai  refused  to  sign  an  order 
of  amnesty  for  political  outlaws,  among 
whom  were  included  Kang  Yu-wei  and  his 
supporters,  and  it  is  true  that  this  was  made 
the  excuse,  though  not  publicly,  for  the  edict 
which  proclaim^  that,  because  Yuan  Shih- 
k’ai  was  suffering  from  a  painful  leg,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  for  him  to  retire  to  his 
ancestral  home. 


Many  far-reaching  plans  for  reform  have 
been  arrested  in  their  development  by  the 
loss  to  the  government  of  the  services  of 
Yuan,  but  it  will  probably  be  proved  that 
there  are  just  as  good  men  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  reveal  themselves.  The  Prince 
Regent  in  his  action  in  this  matter,  in  the 
face  of  general  opposition,  showed  himself 
to  be  a  man  possessed  of,  at  least,  plenty 
of  nerve  and  decision,  and  it  had  the  effect  of 
making  everybody  feel  that  nothing  in  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  can  be  regarded  as  fixed 
and  secure  until  he  has  had  time  to  adjust 
matters  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

The  power  of  the  Prince  Regent  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  absolute  as  was  that  of  the 
Great  Empress  Dowager.  In  a  set  of  laws 
governing  the  Regency,  issued  by  the  Grand 
Secretariat  on  December  13,  1908,  appears 
the  following:  “The  ordinances  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Regent  are  of  the  most  august 
character,  and  an  Im{)erial  Edict  should  be 
requested  setting  a  time  and  designating 
officials  to  make  the  announcement  at  the 
Temple  of  Ancestors.  The  Prince  Regent, 
also,  should  reverently  receive  his  com¬ 
mission  and  seal  before  the  sacrificial  table 
of  the  Great  Empress  Dowager.  .  .  . 
The  government  of  the  nation,  military  and 
civil,  the  dismissal  and  appointment  of  offi¬ 
cials  and  their  promotion  and  degradation 
are  all  left  to  the  determination  and  decision 
of  the  Prince  Regent.” 

The  power  of  the  new  Empress  Dowager 
of  China,  widow  of  Kuang  Hsu,  will  probably 
prove  to  be  a  negligible  quantity.  She  is 
not  an  Empress  Mother  and  could  therefore 
never  hope  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by 
her  predecessor,  eveq  if  she  had  the  personal 
strength  and  mentality  of  that  great  woman. 
The  only  mention  that  has  been  made  of 
her  since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  was  in 
one  of  the  laws  governing  the  Regency,  in 
which  the  Regent  is  given  permission  to 
consult  with  her  if  he  should  ever  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  do  so.  But  it  is  added:  “Others 
shall  not  arrogate  this  privilege  to  themselves 
and  ask  instructions  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
nor  shall  they  presume  to  transmit  the  same 
on  their  own  authority.”  This  effectually 
annuls  any  power  she  might  have  hoped  to 
wield  and  makes  of  her  a’ mere  relict  living 
out  her  useless  life  in  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  Palace  and  awaiting  her  turn  to  “take 
the  fairy  ride  and  ascend  to  the  far  country.” 

About  the  other  ministers  in  the  councils 
of  the  Prince  Regent  I  have  not  the  space 
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to  write.  That  there  are  some  of  them  with 
decided  reactionary  tendencies  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true,  but  there  are  others  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  fitted  them  to  wield  a  great  influence 
for  the  good  of  China.  I  interviewed  His 
Excellency  Liang  Tun-yen,  the  successor  of 
Yuan  Shih-k’ai  in  the  Wai  Wu  Pu,  and 
found  him  to  be  conservatively  liberal,  but 
filled  with  regret  for  the  necessity  of  being 
so.  Liang  Tun-yen  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1883,  but  with  all  his  enlightenment  he 
is  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  modern¬ 
izing  of  ancient  China.  He  will  not  accept 
motor  cars  and  hopes  that  nobody  will  try 
to  introduce  street  railways  into  Peking, 
though  if  ever  a  city  needed  street  railways 
it  is  that  vast  and  widely  scattered  capital, 
with  its  springless  mule-carts,  its  ’rikshas, 
camels,  and  antiquated  carriages. 

Nor  is  Liang  Tun-yen  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  government,  de¬ 


claring  that  China  is  not  a  country  in  which 
it  will  prove  a  practical  experiment  because 
of  the  extent  of  the  empire  and  the  dense 
ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  population  as 
to  government  in  any  form.  There  is  much 
reason  in  his  argument.  “But,”  he  !idded, 
“we  have  until  1917  in  which  to  develop 
the  plans  for  the  attempt,  and  much  can 
happen  in  nine  years.” 

Yes,  much  can  happen  in  less  time  than 
nine  years,  and  much  w'ill  happen  in  China, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  to 
base  definite  speculations.  At  this  writing, 
the  bodies  of  the  Great  Empress  Dowager 
and  His  Majesty  Kuang  Hsu  are  still  lying 
in  state  in  the  temple  at  the  foot  of  Coal 
Hill  in  the  Forbidden  City,  and  it  will  be 
months  before  they  are  decently  and  dec¬ 
orously  entombed  and  the  world  can  begin 
to  look  to  China  for  new  developments  in  the 
Tar  Eastern  situation. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 

By  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 

I  BUILT  of  dreams  a  temple  cool  and  white — 

I  shut  from  human  sight  its  halls  untrod. 

And  kindled  me  a  small,  expectant  light 
Upon  an  altar  to  the  unknown  god. 

But  in  my  folly  I  was  not  content 
To  wait  his  coming  by  the  perfumed  flame; 

Vainly  to  seek  him  in  the  world  I  went. 

That  in  my  worship  I  might  speak  his  name. 

When  to  my  temple  I  crept  home  at  last. 

Marred  was  its  beauty — soiled  and  smeared  with  day 
Where  feet  profane  the  unguarded  door  had  passed. 

And  the  untended  fire  in  ashes  lay. 

Now  to  the  Road  the  door  stands  op^n  wide 
And  cuts  the  darkness  with  a  sword  of  light. 

That  weary  wayfarers  may  turn  aside 
And  find  within  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

The  altar-fire  glows  generous  and  warm; 

And  even  now  a  pilgrim,  leaden-shod 
With  weariness,  takes  refuge  from  the  storm. 


Lo,  in  his  temple  stands  the  unknown  god. 


ho!  ho!  cheer  tjp!” 


AS  HE  THINKETH 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Author  oJ  "Cy  Whittaker’s  Place,"  "Cap’n  Eri,”  etc. 

Illustrations  by  Martin  justice 

WE  called  him  “ Daisy ”  amongst  our-  that  shook  him  from  main  truck  to  keelson, 
selves.  “Lily”  would  have  fitted  “my  dear  feller,”  he  says,  “I  am  a  rollin’ 
him  about  as  well,  for,  fur’s  we  stone  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  globe  trotter, 
could  see,  he  toiled  not  and  spun  nothin’ —  a  Wanderin’  Jew.” 

except  yams;  and  if  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  “You  don’t  say!”  sings  out  Cap’n  Jonadab, 
was  ever  arrayed  like  one  of  him,  then  astonished.  “You  don’t  look  it,  and  I’d 
thunder-storm  vests  and  striped  flannel  suits  never  guessed  it  from  your  name,  neither.” 
have  been  in  fashion  longer’n  I  think  they  Hilliard  put  back  his  big  head  on  his  big 
have.  He  come  to  the  Old  Home  House  shoulders  and  turned  loose  a  “Ho,  ho!”  that 
early  in  July  three  years  ago  and  stayed  rattled  the  windows.  He  had  a  chest  like  an 
until  the  fust  of  September,  arrivin’  in  the  air-tight  stove  and  a  pair  of  lungs  like  a  steam- 
depot  wagon  and  leavin’  in  a  chariot  of  boat’s  b’ilers.  “Ho!  ho!”  he  shouts;  “my 
fame,  so’s  to  speak.  His  name,  as  entered  boy,  you  misunderstand  me.  I  don’t  mean 
on  the  hotel  log,  was  Roderick  Howard  that  I  am  actually  a  member  of  the  lost 
Hilliard.  When  we  hinted  as  to  the  port  tribes.  No  indeed!  But  no  country’  or  town 
he  hailed  from,  he  laughed  and  made  or  state  is  big  enough  to  claim  me.  I  float,  I 
proclamation  that  he  was  a  “Cosmopolite,”  drift,  I  migrate.  To-day  I’m  here  and  to- 
a  “Citizen  of  the  World.  ”  morrow  there.  When  I  like  a  particular  spot 

“My  dear  feller,”  says  he,  fetchin’  Peter  on  this  footstool  I  stay  until  I  feel  the  need  of 
T.  Brown,  our  manager,  a  welt  on  the  back  change;  then  I’m  off  and  away.  Put  me 
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down  as  ‘  R.  H.  H.,  Citizen  of  the  World.  ’ 
That  fills  the  bill.  Ho!  ho!  Cheer  up! " 

Off  he  went  and  out  of  the  office  with  a 
swing  and  slat  that  stirred  things  up  like  a 
March  wind.  When  the  dust  had  settled, 
Jonadab  commenced  to  growl,  as  usual. 

“  Humph!  ”  says  he,  “  I’m  old  enough  to  be 
his  dad — though  I  ain’t  hankerin’  for  the  job — 
and  I’d  like  to  know  what  right  he’s  got  to 
call  me  ‘  boy.  ’  Stay  till  he  feels  the  need  of 
change,  will  he?  Want  to  know!  /'cariate 
he’ll  stay  till  we  feel  the  need  of  change — his 
change — and  if  there  ain’t  enough  of  it  to  set¬ 
tle  his  bill,  he’ll  drift  and  migrate  in  a  hurry. 

‘  Cheer  up!  ’  I  won’t  neither — not  unless  I  feel 
like  it.  ” 

“Cheer  up”  was  Brother  Hilliard’s  favor¬ 
ite  order.  He  was  always  givin’  it  out, 
mornin’,  noon,  and  night.  Likewise  he  was 
always  preachin’  what  he  called  “Optimism” 
and  “  Faith.  ”  “  Faith  ”  was  his  sheet  anchor. 
If  it  rained,  he’d  tell  us  to  smile  and  be  happy; 
also  to  have  faith  and  ’twould  clear  up.  He 
wore  a  little  pin  in  the  buttonhole  of  his 
jacket,  with  “  C.  D.  ”  printed  on  it.  “  C.  D.  ” 
stood  for  “Cheerful  Days”  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  “Cheerful  Days  Society” — 
a  gang  of  critters  with  the  same  notions  as 
he  had.  That’s  how  Peter  T.  come  to 
christen  him  “Daisy”;  “Cheerful  Days” — 
then  “  Days  ” — then  “  Daisy.  ”  See  ? 

“  Faith,  ”  accordin’  to  Daisy,  was  the  whole 
thing  in  the  world.  If  you  had  faith  enough 
you  could  do  anything  or  be  anything. 
What  was  it  made  John  D.  so  rich  that  he 
has  to  hire  hands  to  cut  cowpons?  Why, 
faith,  of  course!  He  believed  he  would  get 
rich,  he  thought  of  nothin’  else,  so  he  done  it. 
“That’s  it!”  bellers  Daisy,  the  air-tight  in  his 
chest  runnin’  full  draft,  “that’s  it — think! 
think  hard!  ‘As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.’ 
If  you  think  you  are,  you  are.  ” 

“I  know  a  dum  sight  better!”  Cap’n 
Jonadab  would  sputter,  poundin’  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  “W’hy,  Obed  Nickerson,  over  to 
OHiam,  thinks  he  can  sing — he’s  dead  sartin 
of  it.  But  nobody  that  ever  heard  him  try  in 
meetin’  Sunday's  thinks  so.  Why  don’t  John 
D.  think  some  hair  on  to  his  head?  Bah!” 

Peter  T.  Brown  had  another  name  for 
Daisy’s  "faith” — nerv'e,  he  called  it.  But  so 
long  as  the  board  bills  was  paid  prompt,  we 
hadn’t  no  real  fault  to  find.  There  was  times 
when  the  bigness  of  the  critter  and  his  loud 
voice  and  roarin’  “Ho!  ho’s!”  kind  of  set  you 
on  aidge,  but  that  was  all.  You  could  hear 
him  whoopin’  for  all  hands  to  “Cheer  up!” 


if  you  was  a  mile  away  from  the  Old  Home 
House.  He  was  better’n  a  steam  whistle  on 
foggy  days. 

Miss  Emeline  Adams  made  port  with  us 
the  third  week  in  July.  She  was  a  little, 
thin,  single  woman  from  up  Boston  way  and 
didn’t  weigh  one  quarter  what  her  bank  ac¬ 
count  did,  even  if  you  pitchforked  it  on  to  the 
scales  in  thousand-dollar  bills.  She  dressed 
in  gray  or  black  mainly,  and  had  only  one 
servant  along,  a  maid  that  helped  furl  the 
hair  back  off  her  forehead  and  lace  up 
the  “common-sense”  shoes  she  always  w'ore. 
Emeline  had  a  square  little  chin  and  a 
straight  mouth,  and  the  only  thing  that  ever 
got  her  excited  was  the  Adams  family.  She 
had  a  pedigree  like  a  trottin’  horse  and  could 
count  back  seventeen  generations  of  senators 
and  colonial  gov’nors  and  lords  and  such, 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  her.  Peter  T.  said 
she  was  a  “great  acquisition,”  and  that  her 
name  on  the  list  of  guests  in  the  newspapers 
would  mean  money  for  us.  Maybe  so,  but  we 
didn’t  make  no  extra  money  out  of  her.  She 
could  smell  out  ten  cents  too  much  in  addin’ 
up  her  bill  as  fur  as  she  could  smell  an 
.\dams,  and  that  was  back  to  Noah’s  standin’ 
on  Ararat.  I  cal’lated  she  figgered  that 
the  name  of  Eve’s  husband,  as  put 
down  in  Scriptur’,  was  a  printer’s  mistake, 
that’s  all;  there  ought  to  been  an  s  on  the 
stem  of  it. 

Her  cornin’  made  a  tremendous  stir 
amongst  the  boarders.  All  hands  knew  about 
her,  for,  though  she  was  as  retirin’  as  a  ground 
mole  and  as  quiet  sp>oken  as  an  undertaker, 
her  dad  had  been  old  Shadrach  Adams,  the 
“Zinc  King,”  and  she  was  mixed  up  in  divi¬ 
dends  and  foreign  missions  and  office 
buildin’s  and  philanthropy  and  woman’s  ad¬ 
vancements  and  new'sboys’  homes  and  the 
stock  market  till  you  couldn’t  rest;  and  you 
couldn’t  pick  up  a  pap)er  scursely  without 
seein’  her  name  in  it.  So  every'  old  catamaran 
with  a  daughter  anxious  to  cruise  in  society 
waters,  and  every  widower  and  single  antique 
of  the  male  sect,  made  it  a  p’int  to  rub  against 
her  chair  and  purr  whenever  they  got  a 
chance.  But  she  never  p>aid  no  attention  to 
’em,  and  her  little  short  “yes’s”  and  “no’s” 
could  turn  off  a  conversation  as  quick  as  the 
extinguishin’stringcan  put  out  a  p>atent  lamp. 

The  only  one  she  cared  to  talk  to  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ansel  McWhirter,  teacher  of  Greece 
and  diceased  language  in  a  college  out  West. 
The  professor,  bein’  thin  and  subdued  and 
ptedigreed  same  as  herself,  made  consid- 
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er’ble  of  a  hit  with  Emeline.  They  could 
crack  on  all  sail  and  tack  back  and  forth 
amongst  ancestry  and  the  ancients  for  hours 
at  a  stretch  and  never  hit  a  shoal. 

The  Adams  arrival  kind  of  put  Daisy  under 
a  cloud  for  a  spell.  Afore  that  he’d  been  the 
star  attraction  at  the  Old  Home,  special 
amongst  the  women-folks.  His  big  talk  and 
his  “Cheer  up’s”  and  his  “faith”  had  sort  of 
swept  ’em  off  their  pins,  and  they’d  followed 
him  around  like  a  string  of  tows  behind  a 
tug.  “He’s  so  capable!  Such  an  adequate 
man,”  says  Maizie  Bounderby,who  was  there 
with  her  ma,  that  season.  “He  carries 
things  in  such  a  masterful  way.  And  his 
optimism  braces  one  like  a  tonic.  You  feel 
certain  that  whatever  he  undertakes  he  will 
carry  through.  I  think  the  Cheerful  Days 
Society  must  be  just  too  dear  for  anything, 
don’t  you?” 

She  wanted  to  jine  the  Cheerful  gang;  so 
did  a  lot  more. 

But  Emeline  didn’t.  In  the  dinin’  room, 
meal  times,  it  was  fun  to  see  her  and 
McWhirter  shiver  and  sort  of  shrivel  when 
Daisy  came  swoopin’  in,  coat  thrown  back, 
air-tight  chest  out,  takin’  five  foot  at  a 
stride  and  turnin’  loose  his  “Cheer  up” 
signals  at  every  table  he  passed.  Honest, 
you  expected  the  napkins  to  blow  on 
to  the  floor  when  he  swept  by.  He  was 
a  hurricane  on  legs;  I  never  see  such  a  man. 

It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the 
first  ten  days  that  I  begun  to 
notice  the  course  Daisy  was 
layin’.  He’d  made  it  a  p’int  to 
be  extry  polite  to  Miss  Adams, 
to  bid  her.  good  momin’  and 
pass  the  time  of  day,  to  run  and 
pick  up  her  black  yarn  shawl 
when  she  dropped  it,  and  set  a 
chair  for  her,  and  so  on.  But 
that  was  nothin’;  plenty  of  other 
folks  would  have  done  that,  only 
he  got  there  fust.  Professor 
Ansel  meant  to,  I  presume 
likely,  but  he  didn’t  come  out  of 
his  usual  walkin’  trance  till 
’twas  too  late.  He  was  absent- 
minded,  and  Daisy’s  mind  was 
on  deck  twenty-six  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four;  that  was  one  of 
the  diff’rences  between  ’em. 

But  one  rainy  afternoon  the 
talk  in  the  hotel  parlor  was  more 
gen’ral  than  usual.  ’Twas  on 
the  purpose  of  life  and  its  aims — 


which  was  where  Emeline, and  the  professor 
lived,  as  you  might  say.  Therefore  they 
come  out  of  their  shells  a  little  and  permitted 
other  folks  to  set  in  the  pews  and  listen  to  the 
sermon.  And  brother  Ansel  was  moonin’  on, 
his  specs  a-shinin’  and  his  thin  little  voice 
quaverin’,  when  there  was  an  interruption. 

“Good!”  booms  out  Daisy,  like  a  cannon 
firin’  unexpected.  “  Good!  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  Professor.  Mere  wealth  is  not 
the  highest  goal  for  us  here  below.  Far 
from  it.” 

He’d  come  in  quiet,  which  wa’n’t  his  reg’lar 
way  by  a  big  sight,  and  was  standin’  right 
behind  Emeline’s  chair.  She  jumped  and 
shivered,  as  usual,  and  McWhirter  looked  as 
if  he’d  run  on  to  a  rock  where  there’d  ought  to 
have  been  ten  fathom  of  water. 

“Good!  I  say,”  says  Daisy,  pushin’  for’ard 
and  takin’  a  seat  plumb  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle.  “Wealth  and  riches,  considered 
alone,  are  vulgar.  Life  has  more  than  that 
for  the  capable  man  or  woman.  But,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  you  will  permit  me  to  differ - ” 

“Pardon  me.  Professor  McWhirter,”  broke 
in  Miss  Adams,  frosty  as  a  frozen  cranberry; 

“you  were  sayin’ - ” 

“I — I — ”  begun  poor  Ansel,  all  shook  up, 

“I  think  I  was  about  to - ” 

“A  moment,  if  you  please,”  says  Daisy, 
no  more  snubbed  than  a  hooked  nose.  “A 
moment  only.  Professor.  I  quite  agree  with 
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the  gen’ral  drift  of  the  remarks  to  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listenin’.  But 
riches,  though  vulgar  in  the  abstract,  may  be, 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  possessin’  them — 
provided  that  person  has,  through  a  long  and 
honored  ancestry,  inherited  the  ability,  the 
honor,  and  the  confident  faith  of  his  or  her 
race — a  boon  to  the  world  and  to  humanity. 
Let  me  make  my  point  clear — Miss  Adams 
permittin’,  of  course.” 

Emeline  didn’t  say  whether  she  permitted 
or  not.  She  didn’t  have  no  chance.  Daisy 
had  the  floor,  and  inside  of  five  minutes  he’d 
turned  loose  a  flood  of  language  that  swamped 
the  crowd.  ’Twas  the  most  wonderful  mess 
of  talk  I  ever  heard.  About  wealth  and 
honor  and  confident  mastery  of  everythin’ 
under  the  sun,  and  little  mites  of  flattery 
about  the  dead  and  gone  Adamses,  and  hints 
about  what  the  High  Lammer  of  Thibet  and 
the  Grand  Pamjandrum  of  Beersheby  had 
said  to  him  when  he  was  stoppin’  overnight 
in  them  places,  and  about  faith  and  cheerin’ 
up  and  risin’  above  worldly  limits.  And,  all 
through  it,  little  side  remarks  about  his 
great-great-great  granddad,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  other  buried  relations. 

And  when  Ansel  would  try  to  come  back  at 
him — which  was  like  a  young  one’s  tin  toy 
enjine  tryin’  to  butt  an  express  train  off  the 
track — he’d  begin  by  agreein’  with  him  and 
then  tangle  and  twist  him  all  up  to  ravellin’s. 
And  by  and  by  Emeline  got  to  answerin’,  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  it  always  turned  out, 
accordin’  to  Daisy,  that  she  was  dead  right 
and  her  view  was  exactly  w’hat  his  was,  though 
you’d  never  have  guessed  it  from  what  she 
said.  He  had  ’em  all  in  a  reg’lar  daze,  and 
the  next  thing  any  of  us  knew  the  supper 
bell  rung. 

“Ah!”  sings  out  Daisy,  jumpin’  up. 
“Thus  do  the  material  desires  of  our  weak 
human  bodies  fetch  us  down  out  of  the  clouds. 
Miss  .\dams,  this  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me.  To  converse  with  a  kindred  spirit — two, 
for  I  cheerfully  admit  Professor  McWhirter 
is  a  rare  treat,  even  in  my — if  you  will  ptardon 
the  egotism — world-wide  experience.  I  can’t 
forego  the  hope  of  continuin’  the  discussion. 
You  have  a  vacant  chair  at  your  table.  May 
I  not  occupy  it  for  this  once  ?  We  three  w’iil 
talk  durln’  the  meal.  May  I  escort  you  to 
the  dinin’ room?  Thanks,  thanks!” 

And  I’m  blessed  if  he  didn’t  grab  that 
Adams  woman’s  arm  and  steer  her  out  to 
supper,  with  Ansel  taggin’  on  astern  like  a 
woolly  lamb  on  a  string.  And  down  at  their 


table  he  set,  and  all  through  supper  his  big 
voice  was  boomin’  like  a  muffled  drum  at  a 
milishy  funeral. 

He  never  left  her  till  she  went  upstairs. 
Then  I  heard  him  say:  “My  dear  lady,  you’ll 
find  I  am  right.  It  is  the  cheerful  view  of 
life  and  the  faith  that  goes  with  it  that  makes 
us  master.  ‘Faith  conquereth  all.’  ‘As  a 
man  thinketh’ — usin’  the  word  man  in  the 
larger  sense — ‘so  is  he.’  Isn’t  it  so?” 

She  pretty  nigh  staggered,  seemed  so,  and 
rubbed  her  forehead.  “I — I  don’t  know,” 
she  managed  to  gasp.  “I — Really,!  .  .  . 
Good  night.” 

He  said  good  night  and  went  breezin’  out 
to  the  piazza.  There  he  found  McWhirter 
caved-in  on  a  settee.  He  pounds  him  one  on 
the  back  and  sings  out  for  him  to  “  Cheer  up!  ” 
He  sartin  beat  my  time,  that  feller! 

He  beat  it  more  and  more  as  the  days 
passed.  .\t  breakfast  he  was  back  at  the 
Adams  table,  all  uninvited,  but  as  much  at 
home  as  a  cat  on  the  milk  shelf.  And  he 
never  lost  a  chance.  Poor  old  Ansel  done  his 
best.  I’ll  say  that  for  him.  That  week  he 
hired  a  horse  and  bugg}’  and  asked  Emeline 
to  go  drivin’  with  him.  Soon  as  ever  the  pair 
of  ’em  got  into  the  carriage,  the  horse,  which 
was  feelin’  fairly  good  ’count  of  bein’  in  the 
stable  for  a  couple  of  days,  shied  at  a  news¬ 
paper  blowin’  and  commenced  to  dance. 
The  professor  stood  up  and  flapped  the  reins 
and  hollered  for  it  to  stop  and  whoa,  but  ’twas 
like  tootin’  a  tin  whistle  to  stop  an  earth¬ 
quake.  Jonadab  and  me  run  down  the  steps 
to  the  rescue,  but  Daisy  was  ahead  of  us. 

“Set  still.  Miss  Adams!”  he  thunders, 
racin’  alongside.  Emeline  had  been  settin’ 
still,  a  little  pale,  but  game,  so  she  kept  on 
settin’. 

“Whoa!”  says  Daisy,  grabbin’  the  horse 
by  the  bridle.  “Whoa!  my  beauty.  So!  so!” 

Whatever  else  the  nag  was,  he  wa’n’t  any 
beauty,  but — whether  ’twas  the  flatter)'  or 
Daisy’s  two  hundred  and  odd  pounds  swung 
to  his  bits  I  don’t  know — anyhow,  he  calmed 
down. 

“Professor,”  orders  Daisy,  “get  out,  if  you 
please.  ” 

Ansel  done  it,  lookin’  shook  up.  Emeline 
was  for  gettin’  out  likewise,  but  Daisy  had 
diff’rent  opinions. 

“Set  still.  Miss  Adams,  I  beg,”  says  he. 
“  I  wish  to  demonstrate  to  this  brute  that  I  am 
master  here.  Set  still.  ” 

Next  thing  we  knew  he’d  shinned  into  that 
buggy  and  took  up  the  reins. 


HE  WAS  UNINVITED,  BUT  AS  MUCH  AT  HOME  AS  A  CAT  ON  THE  MILK  SHELF. 


“Get  up!”  says  he.  dab,”  says  I,  “you  know  what’s  goin’  to 

“But,  Mr.  Hilliard,”  remarks  Emeline,  happen  afore  this  summer’s  over?  Old 
emphatic,  “I  wish  to  get  out.”  Shadrach  Adams’s  girl  is  goin’  to  take  a 

“Not  yet,  not  yet.  I  can’t  permit  it.  You  cheerful  Daisy  into  her  family — that’s  what. ” 
and  I  will  show  this  beast  that  calm  confi-  He  flared  up  like  a  pan  of  hot  fat.  “Never 
dence  and  fixed  determination  will  win,  no  in  the  wide  w’orld!”  he  sings  out.  “She’s 
matter  ...”  got  too  much  sense.  And  that  college 

I  didn’t  hear  the  rest,  ’cause  they  was  under  teacher  is - ” 

way  and  headed  for  the  gate.  All  I  know  is  “Not  much,”  says  I.  “He  was,  but  he 
that  they  never  showed  up  again  till  most  six  ain’t  now.  A  hero,  chuckfull  of  faith 
o’clock,  and  when  Miss  Adams  did  get  out  of  and - ” 

that  buggy  she  looked  as  if  she  didn’t  realize  “Hero  nothin’!  Only  thing  heroic  about 
she  was  out.  The  female  boarders  crowded  him  is  his  cheek.  Call  him  a  hero  ’cause  he 
round  her  and  sung  psalms  of  praise  concern-  could  drive  old  Peter!  The  idea!  That  horse 
in’  Daisy.  He  was  a  hero,  they  said.  wouldn’t  run  away  from  nothin’ — unless 

“Yes,  yes,”  says  poor  Emeline,  “I  sup-  ’twas  an  empty  manger.  ” 
pose  he  is.  I  scarcely  know —  Oh,  do  let  “Aw,  you  infidel,”  says  I.  “You  unbe- 
me  go  up  to  my  room!  I  must  lie  down. ”  liever!  You  might  have  been  president  by 
“We  had  a  very  enjoyable  drive,”  booms  this  time  if  you’d  had  faith.” 

Daisy,  to  all  hands  in  general.  “The  animal  He  told  me  to  shut  up.  He  was  down  on 
was  inclined  to  be  restive,  but  I  easily  con-  Daisy  like  a  number  seven  hat  on  a  number 
trolled  him.  There  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  six  head. 

Cheer  up!”  “Emeline’s  got  sense,”  he  stuck  to  it. 

So  they  cheered  up — after  cheerin’  him.  “She’s  kind  of  dazed  now - ” 

The  professor  didn’t  cheer  up  none  to  speak  “Daisyed,  you  mean,”  says  I. 

of.  He  come  moonin’  around,  later  on,  “But  she’ll  think  it  over  and  then  you’ll 

wipin’  his  forehead,  distracted-like,  and  see.  Just  you  wait.  She  won’t  marry  that 

askin’  how  much  he  owed  for  the  hire  of  the  windmill.  ” 

horse.  If  I  hadn’t  pitied  him  I’d  have  asked  Well,  for  the  next  fortnit  or  so  I  snum  if  it 

how  he  liked  his  ride,  but  I  didn’t.  didn’t  look  as  though  she  had  been  thinkin’  it 

I  says  to  Cap’n  Jonadab  that  night,  “  Jona-  over.  She  steered  clear  of  Daisy  as  much  as 
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she  could,  acted  kind  of  frightened  of  him, 
and  stayed  by  the  professor  whenever  she 
come  downstairs.  Daisy  never  seemed  to 
notice;  he  was  as  polite  and  talky  as  ever,  ate 
at  their  table,  and  led  the  conversation.  If 
he  thought  the  wind  was  settin’  against  him, 
he  didn’t  show  it.  ’Twas  neck  and  neck  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Ansel,  and  it  looked  as  if 
neither  would  win.  So  up  to  the  last  week  in 
.\ugust;  then  come  the  sailin’  trip  over  to 
Wapatomac. 

I  didn’t  think  they’d  ought  to  go,  when  they 
started.  And  if  Pratt,  who  gen ’rally 
skippered  our  sailin’  parties  in  his  boat,  the 
Dora  Bassett,  had  been  in  charge,  I  don’t 
believe  they  would  have  gone — not  that  day. 
’Twas  good  enough  weather,  too — to  look  at — 
but  I  had  a  notion  there  was  a  storm  cornin’. 
Don’t  ask  me  why  I  had  the  notion,  ’cause  I 
can’t  tell  you;  if  you’ve  been  brought  up  on 
salt  water,  same  as  me,  you’ll  understand;  if 
you  ain’t,  you  won’t — that’s  all.  ” 

But  Sol  and  his  sloop  was  away  coddin’, 
and  Darius  Baker’s  boy  Caleb — a  long- 
legged,  eighteen-year-old  youngster  who 
could  handle  his  dad’s  catboat  well  enough — 
was  to  take  the  crowd  on  the  Wapatomac 
trip.  There  was  ten  passengers  altogether. 
Miss  Adams  and  her  maid,  and  Professor 
Ansel  and  Daisy,  and  six  women  boarders. 
Males  was  scurse  just  about  then. 

The  plan  was  that  they’d  sail  over  to 
Wapatomac,  have  dinner,  and  put  up  at  the 
big  hotel  overnight  and  start  back  next  mom- 
in’.  So  bright  and  early  they  hove  anchor 
and  got  under  way.  Me  and  Jonadab  and 
Peter  T.  was  down  at  the  dock,  with  the  few 
boarders  we  had  left,  to  see  ’em  off. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  big,  dust-colored 
clouds  come  pilin’  and  rollin’  up  over  the 
sky  line  to  west’ard,  and  I  knew  my  weather 
notion  had  been  the  right  one.  All  that  af¬ 
ternoon  it  blew  great  guns.  We  tried  tele¬ 
phonin’  to  Wapatomac  to  find  out  if  the  picnic 
had  made  port,  but  there  was  a  wire  blowed 
down  somewheres,  and  we  couldn’t  connect. 
Next  momin’  it  faired  off  fine  and  we  tele¬ 
phoned  again  and  had  better  luck.  But  the 
answer  we  got  scared  us.  The  catboat  hadn’t 
reached  Wapatomac  and  nobody  around 
there  had  seen  any  signs  of  her.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  there  was  worse  on  the  road. 
At  half  past  nine  word  come  that  the  boat, 
with  sails  down  but  nobody  aboard,  had 
been  foimd  stranded  over  on  the  Bay- 
port  flats. 

Then  there  was  doin’s,  I  tell  you!  Flyin’ 


around  and  hitchin’  up  horses  and  telephonin’ 
and  all.  Right  in  the  middle  of  it  word  come 
that  everything  w’as  all  right.  The  picnickers 
was  safe  and  sound  at  Wellmouth  Center 
depot,  havin’  just  arrived  on  the  up  train. 
Would  we  send  the  barge  wagon  for  ’em? 
Would  we?  I  should  say  we  would!  And  I 
went  along. 

There  they  was — six  of  ’em,  all  women — 
happy  as  clams  at  high  water  and  bubblin’ 
over  with  excitement.  They’d  had  such  a 
time!  Such  an  adventure!  The  most  roman¬ 
tic  thing!  Just  like  a  chapter  in  a  book!  Oh, 
you  never  .  .  . 

“Hold  on!”  says  I,  anxious.  “Belay! 
Heave  to  a  minute,  won’t  you  ?  Where’s  Miss 
Adams  and  her  hired  girl?  And  the  profes¬ 
sor?  And  young  Baker?  And  where’s  Da — 

I  mean  Mr.  Hilliard?” 

Oh,  they  was  all  right!  They  had  stopped 
over  in  North  Trumet.  They  were  goin’  to 
drive  over.  You  see.  Miss  Adams  and  the 
professor  had  to  have  dry  clothes  and  .  .  . 

Well,  »x  females,  all  gabblin’  to  once,  was 
too  various  for  my  understandin’.  All  I 
could  make  out  was  “shipwrecked,”  and 
“on  a  real  desert  island!”  and  “  Mr.  Hilliard 
was  50  cool  and  brave! ”  and  “stood  guard  all 
night,”  and  “buildin’  a  raft”  and  “saved 
both  their  lives.”  All  through  ’twas  “Mr. 
Hilliard!”  “Mr.  Hilliard!”  “Mr.  Hilliard!” 
He  was  “splendid”  and  “magnificent”  and  a 
“  hero.  ”  Land  sakes,  yes !  he  was  every  kind 
of  a  hero  there  was. 

Finally  I  calmed  ’em  down  enough  to  get 
some  sort  of  straight  stor>'.  And  'twas  a 
most  amazin’  yam.  This  was  it: 

Seems  the  catboat  was  about  halfway  to 
Wapatomac  when  the  squall  clouds  showed 
up.  Young  Baker  see  trouble  ahead  and 
decided  to  put  back  rather  than  risk  the  trip 
across  the  bay.  So  about  he  come  and 
started  to  run  for  home.  But  the  squall 
struck  ’em,  and  the  wind  got  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  They  reefed  her  ’way  down — or 
ruther  young  Caleb  done  it;  nobody  else 
knew  a  reef  pint  from  a  belajin’  pin — but 
even  at  that  they  shipped  consider’ble  water, 
and  I  cal’late  all  hands  was  scart  blue.  At 
last  Baker  decided  not  to  try  for  home,  but  to 
head  for  Trumet  harbor.  He  didn’t  quite 
make  that  neither,  but  run  aground  on  the 
end  of  Crab  Island,  a  little  sand-heap  half  a 
mile  from  the  mainland  off  the  North  Trumet 
shore.  The  old  salt  works  used  to  be  there 
in  the  days  when  sea  salt  was  wuth  makin’; 
some  of  the  old  buildin’s  are  still  standin’. 
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They  all  got  ashore,  the  men  folks  takin’  the 
women,  and  then  Caleb  started  to  look  out 
for  his  boat,  somethin’  a  grown  man  would 
have  done  in  the  fust  place.  He  had  had 
sense  enough  to  lower  the  canvas,  but  hadn’t 
hove  anchor,  cal’latin’,  I  suppose,  that  she 
was  so  hard  and  fast  she  couldn’t  get  loose. 
But  unloadin’  all  the  passengers  lightened 
her  and,  next  thing  he  knew,  there  she  was 


have  to  stay  here  a  good  while,  ”  says  he,  “so 
we  must  be  frugal.  However,  ’twill  all  come 
out  right.  Cheer  up!”  Faith  workin’  over¬ 
time,  as  usual. 

Then  he  paraded  ’em  to  the  salt  works, 
bu’st  in  the  doors  of  a  couple  of  shanties, 
rigged  up  shakedowns  of  beach-grass  and 
wet  seaweed,  and  made  proclamations  that 
the  same  was  their  sleepin’  quarters  for  the 


THE  PROFESSOR  FLAPPED  THE  REINS  AND  HOLLERED  FOR  IT  TO  STOP  AND  WHOA. 


driftin’  out  into  the  bay.  And  they  had  to  let 
her  drift. 

And  here’s  where  Daisy  began  to  shine  in 
all  his  glory.  Most  of  the  gang  was  so  ever- 
lastin’  thankful  to  find  somethin’  under  their 
feet  that  wa’n’t  pitchin’  up  and  down  that  they 
never  thought  of  much  else,  I  guess  likely. 
But  old  “Cheerful  Days”  see  his  time  had 
come  and  he  was  there  to  meet  it.  He  took 
charge  of  the  castaways.  He  portioned  out 
the  remains  of  the  lunch  they’d  fetched 
ashore  with  ’em,  puttin’  ’em  on  short  rations, 
as  per  instructions  laid  down  in  every  ship¬ 
wreck  story  ever  was  printed.  “We  may 


night;  women  in  one  shanty,  men  in  t’other, 
all  accordin’  to  proprieties  and  books.  As 
for  him,  he’d  cheerfully  stand  guard  while  the 
rest  tum^  in. 

“Stand  guard!”  says  I,  when  the  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  fairy  tale  had  got  as  fur  as  this. 
“Stand  guard!  For  love  of  mercy  sakes! 
What  for?" 

“Why,  to  look  out  for  passin’  vessels,  of 
course!” 

“Passin’  vessels  off  North  Trumet  in  the 
nighttime!  Passin’  lobster  pots,  more  likely. 
I  suppose  he  figgered  to  locate  ’em  by  the 
sense  of  smell — ’twas  so  black  dark  he 
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couldn’t  have  seen  nothin’.  Nevermind!  ”  I  or¬ 
dered  ’em  to  heave  ahead  with  the  next  chapter. 

Well,  they  didn’t  sleep  much,  ’twas  so  wild 
and  dreadful.  But  they  knew  they  was  safe, 
with  all  that  chest  and  faith  on  guard,  so  they 


“He  was  splendid!”  crows  the  lady  who 
was  t’other  fare  on  the  transport.  “He  was 
perfectly  wonderful!  So  self-possessed  and 

brave!  He  called  to  ’em  to  keep  cool - ” 

“They  could  do  that  all  right,”  says  I. 


THE  CUPPER  BROKE  LOOSE  AND  THERE  WAS  EHELINE  AND  ANSEL  IN  THE  DRINK. 


did  doze  a  little.  And  in  the  momin’  they 
each  had  two  sody  crackers  and  an  olive  and 
a  couple  of  spioonfuls  of  ginger  ale  for  break¬ 
fast — castaway  portions,  you  see — and  then 
Daisy  gives  out  that  he’s  got  a  plan  for  rescue. 
They  must  build  a  raft  out  of  salt-works 
lumber  and  be  ferried  over  to  home  and 
mother,  meanin’  the  Trumet  clam  flats.  So 
’twas  “Hurray,  boys!”  for  the  raft.  .\nd 
they  built  it. 

“Hold  on!”  I  cuts  in  again.  “How’dyou 
stick  them  salt-works  planks  together?  With 
faith?” 

Why  no!  they  said  they  done  it  with  nails 
from  the  old  buildin’s. 

“But  how’d  you  pound  ’em  in?  Not  with 
stones,  ’cause  there  ain’t  a  stone  in  Crab 
Island  big  enough  to  heave  at  a  dog.  ” 

“With  the  hatchet,  of  course,” 

**  Hatchet!  Why,  there  wa’n’t  .  .  . 
Hum!  Well,  go  on.” 

Anyhow,  the  raft  was  built,  under  Admiral 
Daisy’s  superintendin’,  and  then  the  ferrjin’ 
begun,  with  boards  for  paddles.  Him  and 
the  Baker  boy  sailed  every  trip,  takin’  three 
boarders  at  a  lick.  On  the  very  last  excur- 
aon,  with  Professor  McWhirter  and  Miss 
Adams  and  another  female  aboard,  a  piece  of 
the  clipper  broke  loose  from  the  rusty  nails, 
and  there  was  Emeline  and  Ansel  in  the 
drink.  Then  Daisy  bu’st  out  in  a  typhoon 
of  grandeur. 


“  Keepin’  cool  is  easier  than  keepin’  warm  in 
that  water.” 

She  looked  disgusted,  but  went  on.  “And 
then,”  says  she,  “he  threw  off  his  coat  and 
plunged  after  them.  And  he  saved  both 
their  lives.  ” 

“Did  he?”  says  I.  “W’ant  to  know!  Did 
he  hook  ’em  both  together,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  swim  with  faith  and  his  feet  ?  ”  ’ 

“No;  that  was  as  brave  and  cool  as  any¬ 
thin’  about  it.  He  brought  Miss  Adams  to 
the  raft  first  and  then  went  after  the  poor 
professor.  ” 

That  was  about  all.  She  and  the  others 
with  her,  bein’  fairly  dry,  had  gone  on  up  to 
the  North  Trumet  depot  and  took  the  train. 
The  wet  three,  and  Baker’s  boy  and  the  maid, 
was  to  hire  teams  and  drive.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
splendid  to  welcome  ’em  when  they  came!  I 
thought  ’twould — especially  Baker’s  boy. 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

Another  thing  I  gathered  from  the  gabble 
in  the  barge.  That  was  that  this  settled  it. 
After  the  heroics  and  the  life-savin’,  poor  old 
McWhirter  was  a  gone  goose.  Daisy  had 
cooked  him. 

“From  now  on,”  sa)^  one  of  the  gabblers, 
“I  shall  cultivate  faith  and  optimism.  Mr. 
Hilliard’s  perfect  serene  confidence  carried 
him  and  us  through  all  this  safely.  ‘As  we 
think,  so  we  are’ — ^that’s  my  motto  for  life.  ” 

The  carriages  from  Trumet  arrived  in  about 
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an  hour.  Caleb  Baker  and  the  professor  and 
the  maid  was  jammed  on  to  the  seat  of  the 
first  one.  In  t’other — which  was  a  good  ways 
astern — set  Emeline  and  Daisy.  What  a  cheer 
the  gang  on  the  Old  Home  piazza  give  ’em! 


me  you  didn’t  know  that  that  half  mile  of 
water  between  Crab  Island  and  the  main 
ain’t  over  four  foot  deep  at  any  place,  when 
it’sdow  tide  ?  ” 

“Course  I  know  it,  Mr.  Wingate,”  he  says. 


HE  CALLED  TO  ’EM  TO  KEEP  COOL — AND  HE  SAVED  BOTH  THEIR  LIVES.” 


Daisy  was  as  balmy  and  breezy  as  ever. 
He  bowed  and  smiled  and  helped  Miss 
Adams  out  of  the  buggy. 

“Thanks!  ”  he  thunders,  cheerful.  “‘Home 
again  from  a  foreign  shore.  ’  ”  Then  he  turns 
to  the  lady  and  says  he,  “  Emeline,  my  dear,  ” 
he  says,  “you  had  better  go  to  your  room  and 
lie  down.  I  fear  this  experience  may  have 
some  ill  effects  unless  you  do.  Go;  I  must 
insist  upon  it.” 

She  went,  lookin’  more  dazed  than  ever, 
and  rubbin’  her  forehead,  same  as  she’d  done 
so  much  lately.  Everybody  looked  at  every¬ 
body  else.  “Emeline,  dear,”  hey?  Well, 
poor  old  Ansel! 

The  professor  left  on  that  afternoon  train. 
As  he  was  climbin’  into  the  depot  wagon, 
Daisy  grabbed  him  by  the  hand. 

“Good-by,  old  man,”  says  he.  “Glad  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance.  Hope  we 
shall  meet  again.  Cheer  up!” 

And  he  hit  him  one  of  those  bangs  of  his 
on  the  back.  As  Peter  T.  Brown  would  put 
it,  “IT Ac/  do  you  think  of  that?” 

Baker’s  boy  and  me  had  our  interview 
the  next  forenoon,  when  he  got  back 
from  Bayport  where  he’d  been  to  get  the 
catboat. 

“See,  here,  Caleb,”  says  I;  “there’s  one  or 
two  things  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  say  nothin’ 
about  your  forgettin’  to  anchor;  you  and  your 
dad  can  settle  that.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell 


“Then  what  in  time  did  you  build  a  raft 
for?  You  could  have  waded  easy. ” 

He  acted  kind  of  nervous.  “Why,”  he 
says,  “I  just  couldn’t  help  it.  I  told  Mr. 
Hilliard  ’twas  shoal,  but  he  said  we  must  have 
a  raft,  and  the  way  he  said  it  made  me  forget 
everything.  I  never  see  such  a  man!  He 
just  kind  of  carries  you  off  your  feet.  He 
just — ” 

“All  right,  I  understand.  What  I  don’t 
understand  is  where  that  hatchet  come  from. 
There  wa’n’t  any  aboard  the  boat,  sure  and 
sartin.  ” 

He  acted  more  foolish  than  ever.  “  Well — 
well,  you  see,”  he  stammers,  “Mr.  Hilliard 
he  made  it  so  plain  we’d  got  to  have  a  raft 
that  I  begun  to  think  how  we  could  put  it 
together.  And  so  in  the  mornin’,  afore  the 
folks  was  up,  I  waded  over  to  the  main  and 
borrowed  a  axe  off  a  wood-pile  by  one  of  the 
•houses.  I  fetched  it  back  and  never  said 
nothin’ — except  to  Mr.  Hilliard.  ” 

I  begun  to  laugh. 

“He,  he!”  he  observes,  pretty  sick.  “It 
does  seem  sort  of  ridic’lous,  don’t  it?” 

“’TainH  altogether  that  I  was  laughin’ 
at,”  I  told  him.  “I  was  thinking  of  that 
brave  life-savin’  business.” 

I  was  spinnin’  this  yam  to  some  fellers  this 
fall  and  Jonadab  and  Peter  T.  was  with  us. 

“Say,  Barzilla,”  says  Peter,  “you  don’t 
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want  to  forget  the  second  installment  of  that  “I  see,”  she  says.  “Have  you  got  five 
story.”  dollars?” 

“No,”  says  I,  “there  is  a — what  is  it  they  Well,  no,  he  hadn’t;  but  he  thought 
call  them  things  at  the  end  of  books?  Not  maybe - 

preface,  but  ep — epi —  ...”  “/  know  what  you  thought.  I  shall  give 

“Epitaph,”  suggests  Cap’n  Jonadab.  you  no  more  this  week.  You’ve  had  your 
“No,”  I  says,  “that  ain’t  it.  Epilogue,  allowance  and  that  should  be  enough  for  you. 
that’s  what  I  mean.  ”  Besides,  I  don’t  approve  of  such  affairs.  ” 

So  here’s  the  epilogue.  ’Tain’t  a  very  “But  consider,  my  dear—”  he  went  on, 
long  one.  pleadin’,  but  mild  as  a  glass  of  skim-milk, 

Daisy  and  Emeline  went  up  to  Boston  “consider - ” 

together.  Pretty  soon  we  see  an  account  of  “  I  don’t  care  to  consider.  I  am  tired  now 
their  w’eddin’  in  the  papers.  Jonadab  was  a  and  I’m  goin’  to  my  room.  I  wish  you  to  go 
sore  man  when  he  read  it,  and  fumed  and  to  yours.  Considerl  I  liave  considered.  And 
growled  for  over  a  month,  off  and  on.  Then  when  I  consider  yoM  .  .  .  !” 

we  forgot  ’em  completely  until  this  last  B-r-r-rl  ’Twas  so  icy  I  felt  like  turnin’ 
summer,  when  they  come  to  the  Old  Home  up  my  coat  collar.  But  all  Daisy  said  was. 
House  again.  “Very  well,  my  dear.”  A  minute  aftenvard 

But  ’twas  a  changed  Daisy  this  time.  His  he  stopped  in  to  say  that  he  guessed  he 
loud  clothes  and  loud  voice  was  all  gone,  and  wouldn’t  take  in  the  picnic ;  he  w'as  kind  of 
nothin’  was  left  but  plain  black  and  ordinar}'  tired  of  such  things,  havin’  been  to  so  many, 
tones.  Likewise  he  never  ordered  a  soul  to  They  bored  him.  He  thought  he’d  go  to  b^ 
cheer  up,  and  the  “C.  D.”  button  wa’n’t  dis-  now.  And  he  went. 

played  at  the  main  truck  of  his  jacket  lapel.  The  three  of  us  set  thinkin’.  Then  Jona- 
Emeline  seemed  about  the  same  as  she  dab  spoke  up,  half  to  himself, 
always  had.  “Humph!”  he  grunts.  “Faith!  Seems  to 

There  was  goin’  to  be  what  Browm  called  a  me  I’ve  read  in  the  good  book  some’eres  that 
“stag”  picnic  over  to  Gull  Head  the  second  ‘faith  without  works  is  dead.’” 
day  after  the  Hilliards  landed,  and  Peter  says,  “Yes,”  says  Peter;  “or  at  any  rate,  it 
“Let’s  ask  Daisy  to  go.  He’ll  keep  the  sails  dies  soon  after  you  get  well  acquainted 
filled  with  hot  air,  if  the  breeze  gives  out.  ”  with  it.  ” 

So  that  night  we  asked  him.  He  didn’t  “Say,  fellers,”  says  I,  “don’t  it  seem  to  you 
say  yes  right  off.  Said  he’d  think  it  over.  A  that  that  old  motto  of  the  late  lamented  Daisy 
few  minutes  later  we  was  in  the  office  with  the  needs  overhaulin’  ?  Seems  to  me  it  ought  to 
window  open  and  we  heard  voices  out  on  the  be,  ‘As  a  man’s  wife  thinketh,  so  is  he.’ 
piazza  close  to  that  window.  ’Twas  Daisy  Hey?” 

and  Emeline  talkin’.  He  was  tellin’  her  Now  Jonadab’s  a  widower  and  Peter  T.’s 
about  the  stag  picnic.  a  married  man.  Neither  of  ’em  answered, 

“Hum!”  says  she,  mighty  chilly  and  brisk,  but  they  looked  sort  of  solemn. 

“what  will  it  cost?”  “Yes,”  sa)rs  1.  “I  ain’t  never  had  no 

Well,  he  cal’lated  he’d  ought  to  have  five  personal  experience,  but  that’s  my  judgment, 
dollars  along.  Well,  anyhow — Cheer  up!” 


(  .  A) » yy(W.  cy  'I lu'  /'/i .Wti-j  AVft-  York. 

A  STORM  SCKNK  IN  WASHINC.TON  ON  INAUOURATION  DAY,  1909. 
THK  PREDICTION  WAS  “CLEAR  AND  COLDER.” 


Does  the  Weather  Bureau  Make  Good? 

A  Study  of  the  Day-to-day  Performance  of  Our 
Million-and-a-half  Dollar  Weather  Bureau 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 

Auihor  of  "The  Mississippi  Bubble,"  “54-40  Or  Fight,"  etc. 

This  story  is  about  the  Delphic  Oracle  at  really  free,  and  one  of  our  greatest  national 
Washington.  We  have  better  opportunities  trusts  is  the  weather  trust, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  jor  a  per- 

ject  weather  sendee.  We  spend  }ar  more  \  \  TERE  you  at  Washington  for  the 
money  on  our  weather  sen’ice  than  does  any  \/\/  presidential  inauguration  early  last 
other  country  in  the  world.  We  have  reports  ’  ^  March?  Were  any  of  your  friends 
daily  from  all  the  corners  0}  the  earth,  covering  there?  Have  they  returned  home  as  yet? 
the  weather  conditions  as  they  arise.  We  A  number  of  persons  died  because  of  unpre- 
ought  to  have  the  best  and  most  scientific  ser-  paredness  for  the  weather  which  was  experi- 
vice  in  the  world.  Instead,  we  have  the  most  enced.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
bureaucratic  Bureau  in  the  world.  In  short,  in  were  lost  for  the  same  reason.  When  did 
this  land  of  the  free,  not  even  the  weather  is  you  learn  that  it  was  snowing  in  Washington 
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the  infre(|ucnt  railway  trains  as  they  jour- 
neye<l  to  reach  a  different  sort  of  weather. 
Twenty  thousand  |)ersons  cn)wde<l  to  the 
railway  trains  of  Washington  one  aftern(K)n, 
a  hundred  thousand  sufferetl  uns[>eakal>le 
discomfort,  all  Ijecause  of  weather  of  which 
they  had  no  warning. 

On  March  3  the  weather  rejK)rts  for  Wash¬ 
ington  said  that  inauguration  day  would  lie 
“clear  and  colder.”  Until  midnight,  the 
chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  tele])honed  the 
President-elect  that  he  might  be  assured  of 

clear  skies  on  that  eventful  day . 

You  know  what  hapj)ened  at  Washingtt)n  on 
the  fourth  of  March! 

Since  then,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  l)cen 
busy  explaining.  Their  ex])lanations  cost  us 
last  year  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  not  to 
mention  many  lives,  not  to  mention  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  unre¬ 
corded. 

On  the  day  preceding  Mr.  McKinley’s 
second  inauguration,  the  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  said  that  he  would  “stake  his  reputa¬ 
tion”  that  inauguration  day  would  Imj  fair 
and  pleasant.  It  raintxl,  that  time!  There 
were  some  deaths  of  public  men,  attendant 
u|K)n  the  fact  that  they  were  not  prepared 
for  the  weather  which  they  ex|)erience<i. 

What  about  the  weather,  anyhow?  The 
original  question  of  the  Sphinx  wa.s,  “  Is  it 
going  to  rain?”  All  the  world  has  always 
talked  about  the  weather  more  than  any 
other  topic  in  the  universe.  Yet  there  is 
more  ignorance  on  that  subject  than  on  any 
other  that  ever  was  or  will  l>e  in  the  workl. 
.\nd  this  ignorance  is  general  in  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  exists  even  in  Washington,  even  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  weather  trust. 

For  our  Weather  Bureau  is  a  trust.  One  by 
one,  it  has  ahsorl)ed  the  state  serx’ices  and  the 
hydrographic  office  rejK)rts,  until  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  most  l)eautifully  bureaucratic  bu¬ 
reaus  known  in  this  land  of  the  free.  It  is  a 
trust;  but,  contrarx'  to  the  practice  of  our 
most  benevolent  trusts,  it  does  not  hand  us 
out  a  better  article  for  less  money.  It  hands 
us  out  the  same  article  for  more  money.  If 
we  could  prove  even  this  much,  we  should 
have  a  storx’  worth  the  writing;  and  we 
can  prove  not  only  this,  but  verx’  much  more. 

By  way  of  indictment  of  our  Delphic  oracle 
at  Wa,shington,  we  may  make  the  following 
specific  and  definite  charges: 

1.  That  it  is  unduly  expensive. 

2.  That  it  does  not  progress. 


THE  WEATHER  BUREAU  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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3.  That  it  is  excessively  explanatory  and 
excessively  self-defensive. 

4.  That  its  sei^  ice  is  general  and  not  spe¬ 
cific,  whereas  specific  service  is  the  only  sort 
which  can  possibly  be  of  value  to  the  average 
individual  man. 

5.  That  it  is  evasive  and  intentionally  am¬ 
biguous. 

6.  That  it  offers  no  well-founded  hope  of 
improvement  in  local  foreca.sting. 

As  to  the  exjjense  of  this  service,  we  paid 
last  year  more  than  a  million,  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  it; 
more  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  has  ever 
thought  of  cx|)ending. 

Yet  our  Bureau  does  not 
ser\’e  a  greater  |K)pulation 
nor  a  wider  range  of  in¬ 
terests  and  industries  than 
are  ser\ed  in  other  civil¬ 
ized  countries.  ( )ur  in¬ 
stitution  is  like  other 
things  .American:  It  is 
bigger  and  costs  more  than 
anjthing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world;  also,  like  other 
things  American,  it  is 
cursed  with  |K>litics. 

Most  things  American, 
however,  are  progres¬ 
sive.  The  serious  and 
humiliating  truth  is  that 
our  Weather  Bureau  does 
not  progress.  Twenty 
years  of  cosily  experi¬ 
ment  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  have  jailed  to 
develop  one  decided  im- 
proi’emenl  in  weather  pre¬ 
diction.  Yet  in  thirty- 
eight  years  the  cost  of  the 
service  has  risen  from 
$15,000  to  $1,662,260  a 
year.  And  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  under 
the  directorship  of  Willis  L.  M(X)re,  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  there 
have  been  made,  in  steadily  advancing 
totals,  the  largest  appropriations  ex’er  made  for 
any  scientific  purpose  whatei’er  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  There  has  been  arrested  de¬ 
velopment,  but  not  arrested  expenditure. 
There  has  been  progress  in  the  monopolizing 
and  centralizing  of  the  service,  in  shrouding 
it  in  mystery,  in  defending  it  through  expen¬ 
sive  literature;  but  there  has  been  no  other 


progress;  and  the  lack  of  progress  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  American  people.  Usually 
the  people  pay  for  the  prosecution.  In  this 
case  the  people  pay  for  the  defense.  They 
not  only  pocket  their  loss,  but  they  pay  the  ex- 
{)ense  of  the  explanation  of  that  loss. 

This  last  charge  would  be  self-explanatory 
if  the  general  public  knew  how  continuous  is 
the  issue  of  Weather  Bureau  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  quite  apart  from  the  map  serx'ice 
and  the  forecast  service.  The  Monthly 
Weather  Rei'iew  is  a  bulky  and  exjiensive  peri¬ 
odical,  for  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  pays  and  of  whose  ex¬ 
istence  it  is  ignorant.  It 
tells  what  the  Bureau  has 
done,  but  it  d«)es  the  pub¬ 
lic  no  giHKl  whatever. 
As  much  may  be  said  of 
the  annual  re|x)rt  of  the 
Chief,  necessary  though 
department  reports  are  in 
Washington  routine. 
The  rept)rt  does  the  pub¬ 
lic  little  g(xxl. 

Besides  these,  there  are 
frequent  bulletins  on 
special  subjects.  The 
bulletins  of  the  Mount 
Weather  Observatorx’, 
largely  explanatorx'  of  a 
bureau  autocracy  so  start¬ 
ling  that  once  it  was  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  sometimes 
run  to  a  hundred  pages 
or  so— pages  explaining 
how  an  appropriation  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  was  all  expended 
on  one  station.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  it  is  necessary  to 
print  a  bulletin  exploding 
the  heresy  of  long-range 
forecasting  when  done  by 
anybody  excepting  a 
member  of  the  Bureau.  Thousands  of  elabo¬ 
rate  rainfall  charts,  snowfall  charts,  and 
.storm  charts,  all  superbly  lithographed,  are 
sent  out  monthly  to  men  who  have  no  use 
for  them.  Continually  in  this  literature 
there  appears  the  defensive,  the  explanatory, 
the  argumentative  note. 

How  does  the  Bureau  spend  the  rest  of  its 
appropriation?  This  is  a  desirable  thing  for 
us  to  know  if  we  are  to  make  a  fair-minded 
estimate  of  what  we  get  for  our  money.  To 


E.  H.  EMERY,  HEAD  OF  THE  WEATHER 
BUREAU  I.\  NEW  YORK. 
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lie  exact,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  we  may  thus  descrilie  the 
distribution  of  the  appropriation: 

“(i)  The  total  appropriation  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1908,  is 
$1,662,260. 

“  ( 2)  The  United  States  is  divided  into  eight  fore¬ 
casting  districts,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
chart.  A  district  forecaster,  with  head({uarters  as 
shown  thereon,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing 
forecasts  and  warnings  for  his  territory  as  outlined. 
In  addition,  the  local  officials  in  charge  of  as  many 
stations  have  authority  to  issue  forecasts  for  their 
own  cities.  There  are  about  200  meteorological 
stations  in  the  United  States  fully  equipped  with 
meteorological  instruments,  at  each  of  which  from 
one  to  twelve  trained  employees  are  on  duty.  The 
commissioned  force  on  duty  at  these  stations  and  in 
Washington  numbers  about  725  persons.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  about  925  non-commissioned  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  displaying  warnings  or  in  the 
taking  of  special  observations  in  connection  with  the 
climatological  and  flood  services  of  the  Bureau. 

“  (i)  The  appropriation  for  the  Central  Office  in 
Washington  is  $253,^10,  which  includes  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Weather  Bureau  printing-office  in 
Washington. 

“(4)  The  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  outside  of  Washington  is  $1,408,750.” 

We  come  now  to  another  count  of  our  in¬ 
dictment,  and  the  question  of  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  get  for  the  foregoing  expenditure  of  their 
money.  According  to  the  Chief,  the  Bu¬ 


reau  sends  out  a  million  telephonic  messages 
every  day  to  a  million  farmhouses,  reaches  a 
million  more  by  mail  carriers,  and  sends  out 
90,000  printed  forecasts  as  early  in  the  day  as 
it  can  get  them  out.  Now  what  does  the 
farmer  get  when  he  gets  a  forecast?  How 
much  may  he  depend  ujxm  it?  How'  defi¬ 
nite  is  it?  Of  how  much  reliable  service  to 
him  is  it  in  furthering  or  saving  his  crops? 
What  per  cent,  of  the  lives  of  his  family  will  it 
save  in  case  of  some  sudden  and  disastrous 
storm  ?  Let  us  endeavor  logically  and  fairly 
to  di.scover  these  things. 

Suppose  that  my  name  is  John  Smith,  and 
that  I  live  at  Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota,  and  that 
I  get  a  bulletin  of  the  weather  by  act  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moore.  In  the  first  place,  this  bulle¬ 
tin  was  not  meant  for  me  at  all.  It  did  not  even 
come  from  my  state.  It  came  from  Chicago; 
which  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  from  the  North 
Central  Forecasting  Station.  Either  I  get 
this  district  forecast,  or  I  get  a  national  fore¬ 
cast  made  by  wire  from  Washington.  Every 
night  there  is  a  forecast  made  up  at  Washing¬ 
ton  which  is  sent  all  over  the  country.  Every 
morning  there  are  sent  out  district  forecasts; 
which  is  to  say,  state  forecasts  made  up  at 
district  stations.  These  bulletins,  printed 
about  eleven  a.m.,  sometimes  reach  their  des- 
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tination  the  same  day,  but  more  often  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  date  of  the  weather  pre¬ 
diction. 

But  there  are  only  snrn  of  these  district 
forecast  offices  in  all  our  many  thousand 
miles  of  territory:  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  I..*)uisviUe,  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Chicago  office, 
from  which  I  get  my  Sleepy  Eye  sen’ice, 
is  obliged  to  co\er  fourteen  states  and 
also  one  or  two  s|)ecial  regions,  such  as  the 
C|)|jer  Lakes,  etc.  I  do  not  get  any  l(Kal 
forecasts  at  all. 

Such  large  cities  as  Milwaukee  and  ('leve- 
land  are  allowed  to  publish  K)cal  forecasts 
provided  that  the  IcKal  observer  for  at  least 
two  years  has  “shown  himself  qualified”  to 
make  such  foreca.sts.  But  these  local  fore¬ 
casts  for  large  cities  are  gcKKl  for  only  twenty 
miles!  Where  does  that  leave  me  at  Sleepy 
Eye  ?  What  I  really  get  at  Sleepy  F'ye  is  a  re¬ 
mote  and  general  prediction,  handed  out  to 
my  state  from  a  district  office  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away;  and  my  prediction  is 
always  hedged  with  the  statement  that  the 
Bureau  does  not  claim  to  predict  “local  con¬ 
ditions!"  The  obvious  answer  is  that  I 
ought  to  move  my  farm  to  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  or  some  other  large  city. 

The  Bureau  explains  that  many  telegraphic 
reports  must  be  digested  before  a  foreca.st  can 
be  made  even  for  a  district.  \’ery  gcKKi.  But 
what  does  John  Smith  of  Sleepy  Eye  ^etf 
John  Smith  gets  a  guess,  or  he  gets  nothing; 
that  is  what  he  gets. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  sup|K)rting  facts 
in  any  charges  it  might  make  in  this  intendcxl 
article.  Everybody’s  Magazine  some  time 
ago  started  an  extensive  series  of  letters  in  the 
undertaking  of  checking  up  the  accuracy  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington. 

By  taking  a  series  of  notable  storms  re¬ 
ported  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
writing  to  many  editors  whose  pa|)ers  cus¬ 
tomarily  printed  the  weather  foreca.sts. 
Everybody’s  amateur  bureau  was  able  to  do 
something  that  the  Washington  bureau  has 
never  undertaken:  to  make  a  comparison  of 
predictions  and  results  over  a  wide  extent  of 
the  countr)’.  The  Washington  bureau’s  word 
you  must  take  blindly;  it  will  give  you  no 
support  of  that  word.  It  issues  Ixith  monthly 
and  annual  summaries  showing  average 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  amount 
of  rainfall,  maximum  and  minimum  temper¬ 
ature,  amount  of  sunshine,  average  humidity, 
times  of  frost,  etc.;  but  nothing  is  said  about 


local  percentage  of  accuracy  of  forecast — the 
most  imjx)rtant  item  of  all.  Here  is  some 
correspondence  between  the  Bureau  and  an 
eager  seeker  after  knowledge: 

“Wasbincton,  I).  C.,  Sept,  g,  1907. 

“  Replying  to  your  letter  of  August  29th,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  it  will  lx*  impractieahle  to  furnish 
you  with  the  jx-rcentage  of  verifications  of  forecasts 
req  nestl’d. 

“Wry  res|X‘ctfully, 

“\Vn.i.is  I..  Moore, 

“Chief  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.” 

In  answer  to  a  jxilite  letter  of  inquir)’  as  to 
w'hy  it  was  “impracticable,”  the  following 
letter  was  receivetl: 

“  Washixoton,  I).  C.,  Oct.  4,  1907. 

“  In  answer  to  yi>ur  letter  of  Sept.  30th,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  Weather  Bureau  has  not  the  information 
re(|uesteil  by  you.  Our  forecasts  are  published  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  you  or  any  other  citi¬ 
zen  can  keep  a  record  of  the  verifications  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  for  the  purjKise  of  determining  their  useful¬ 
ness  to  your  |X‘ople. 

“  \’ery  resjx’ctfully, 

“Wii.i.is  L.  Moore, 

“Chief  U.  .S  Weather  Bureau.” 

Suppose  as  a  first  instance  of  the  deadly 
parallel  columns — the  Bureau  at  Washington 
never  gives  but  one  column — we  take  some 
great  national  event  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all.  Apply  the  law  of  practical  results  to 
what  is  .generally  known  as  the  Portland  storm 
of  Boston.  On  Noveml)er  28,  1900,  the 
Steamer  Portland  was  lost,  with  the  cost  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lives.  Before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appro|>riations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Chief  Willis  L.  Mtx)re  made 
the  following  statement :  “  We  saw  the  storm 
lying  over  the  Lake  region.  I  remember 
l(K)king  at  it  originally  myself,  and  I  said  to 
the  forecast  officer:  ‘You  must  l^ear  in  mind 
that  this  storm  is  not  only  going  to  bring  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wind,  but  is  going  to  give  a  blinding 
snow  with  it.  Now  we  must  make  our  warn¬ 
ing  specific,  and  we  must  protest  against  any¬ 
thing  leaving  port.’  The  result  was  that 
nothing  left  |X)rt  except  the  Portland,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  w’ent  down  to  a 
watery  grave  because  of  the  stubbornness  of 
an  old-time  sailing  master,  who  refused  to 
believe  that  science  could  tell  him  something 
about  the  winds  that  he  did  not  know.  ” 

That  is  the  assertion  of  one  side  of  the  ar¬ 
gument.  For  the  other  side  of  the  parallel 
column,  the  writer  has  the  personal  statement 
of  a  well-known  scientific  observer  engaged  in 
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meteorology  not  far  from  Boston  at  that  time, 
a  man  as  reliable  as  any  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Washington.  This  gentleman^ 
says:  “The  signals  were  displayed  for  a 
gale,  but  during  all  the  week  equal  warnings 
had  been  displayed,  and  the  warning  given 
of  this  storm  indicated  no  more  severity  than 
did  those  already  displayed.  Nothing  of 
e.xceptional  severity  was  announced.  The 
storm  signals  went  up  after  the  storm  had 
begun. ” 

Now,  if  the  old-time  vessel  master  did  not 
res|)ect  the  warnings  issued  by  the  Bureau,  the 
sad  but  {)ertinent  question  arises.  Why  did  he 
not  respect  them?  Any  ca|)tain  respects  ad¬ 
vice  which  he  has  learned  to  value  as  gcwKl. 
('ould  it  be  that  the  past  record  of  the  Bureau 
had  not  l)een  such  as  to  inspire  confidence? 
In  any  event,  the  Bureau  did  not  save  the 
Portland;  and  that  is  the  answer  to  all  the 
Bureau’s  explanation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  storm  warnings  hung  out  at  such  stations 
as  New  York  by  Professor  Mcxire’s  direc¬ 
tions  have  in  many  months  netted  less  than 
forty  |)er  cent,  of  verification.  They  have 
lieen  displayed  for  days  at  a  time  without 
any  storm,  and  have  frequently  continued 
after  the  storm  velocity  had  passed.  Mar¬ 


iners  have  lost  confidence  in  storm  warnings, 
and  many  gixxl  sailormen  ridicule  them  as  a 
farce. 

Let  us  take  the  yet  better  known  and  still 
more  distressing  case  of  the  Galveston  storm. 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  said  before  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  in  regard  to  that  dis¬ 
aster:  “The  great  Galveston  hurricane  was 
seen  and  detected  eight  days  before  it  reached 
Galveston.  We  noticed  it  first  west  of  the 
island  of  Barbados,  in  the  ea.stern  part  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  ”  It  is  claimed  by  the  Bureau 
that  warnings  were  hoi.sted  all  along  the  we.st 
Gulf  coast  from  one  to  two  days  in  advance  of 
the  hurricane;  that  jieople  in  the  lower  jxir- 
tion  of  the  city  were  warned  six  to  ten  hours 
before  the  condition  became  dangerous,  and 
that  twelve  thou.sand  jieojile  moved  out  of 
Galveston  prior  to  the  crisis. 

As  again.st  this  is  the  statement  of  the 
editor  of  the  Galveston  News,  who  says  that 
there  are  two  or  three  storms  each  spring 
originating  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
people  understand  this  and  do  not  become 
alarmed  at  the  government  rejicrts.  When 
the  last  obsen’er  left  the  office  at  Galveston, 
the  last  rejxirt  received  indicated  that  the 
storm  was  only  beginning.  The  report  could 
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not  have  Ijecn  sent  out  generally,  because  at  vincing  item  of  record:  the  wife  of  Dr.  Cline, 
the  time  it  came  in  the  tele|)hone  wires  were  the  weather  obser\-er,  was  lost  in  the  storm, 
going  down.  ‘‘  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  ”  The  Galveston  Tribune,  an  evening  paper, 
asserts  this  gentleman.  on  September  7,  the  day  before  the  storm, 

The  editor  of  the  Galveston  Tribune  says:  printed  this  forecast:  “For  Galveston  and 
“In  a  technical  sense,  the  Weather  Bureau  vicinity;  to-night  and  Saturday  increasing 
did  forecast  the  storm,  but  so  far  as  that  is  cloudiness  and  probable  rain,  slight  change  in 
concerned,  it  forecasts  a  storm  every  week  or  temperature,  brisk  to  high  northerly  winds.  ” 
so  during  that  period  of  the  year.  Nine  times  In  the  Tribune  of  September  8  there  was  no 
out  of  ten  the  storms  are  dissipated  before  regular  forecast,  but  instructions  were  issued 
they  reach  the  shore;  consequently  if  the  as  follows:  “Change  to  northeast  storm  warn- 
Weather  Bureau  claims  the  credit  for  fore-  ings  at  10:30  A.M.  Tropical  storm  center  south 
casting  the  Galveston  storm  of  1900,  it  must  of  Galveston  moving  westward.  High  north- 
also  be  understood  that  it  has  announced  east  winds  to-day,  shifting  to  east  and  south- 
scores  of  storms  from  year  to  year  wlikh  never  east  to-night.  ”  (Signed)  Moore. 
readied  the  shore."  The  same  editor  writes  This,  then,  is  the  telegraphic  warning  is- 
further:  “  I  was  in  communication  with  Dr.  sued  by  the  Chief  himself  on  the  morning  of 

Cline  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  various  times  September  8.  Did  it  predict  the  Galveston 

from  noon  until  three  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  disaster?  The  term  “high  winds,”  accord- 

of  the  eighth,  when  the  wires  went  down.  His  ing  to  the  definition  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 

Information  at  all  times  was  reassuring.”  means  an  air  velocity  of  thirty  to  forty  miles 

So  we  run  into  distressingly  contradictory  an  hour,  not  dangerous  at  all.  Moreover, 
statements.  One  is  reluctant  to  challenge  the  Chief  himself  elsewhere  admits:  “The 
the  direct  statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  disaster  to  Galveston  was  not  very  much,  if 
On  the  other  hand,  one  is  reluctant  to  dis-  at  all,  minimized  by  the  warning;  but  the 
believe  the  direct  testimony  of  men  who  suf-  disaster  on  the  open  sea  was  very  greatly  re- 
fered  in  the  storm.  Most  reluctant  of  all  is  duced — reduced  to  almost  nothing.  The 
one  to  chronicle  the  saddest  and  most  con-  case  of  the  Galveston  storm  is  simply  one  il- 
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lustration  of  the  utility  of  these  marine  warn¬ 
ings.” 

We  are  content  to  rest  the  case  of  the  people 
against  the  Bureau  on  this  last  statement  of-^ 
the  defense.  We  submit  also  that  we  have 
proved  that  charge  of  the  indictment  which 
has  to  do  with  ambiguity.  The  records 
show  that  the  phrasing  of  the  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  forecasts  is  looser  and  less  precise 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  which  makes  it 
easier  to  “verify”  a  prediction.  This  brings 
us  directly  to  the  specific  question  of  how 
many  predictions  are  verified.  The  Bureau 
claims  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  veri¬ 
fications  of  its  forecasts,  though  it  does  not 
publish  even  the  percentage  of  verifications  of 
each  station.  But  what  is  a  “  verification” ? 

One  of  the  best  known  meteorologists  in  the 
world  says:  “  It  would  seem  that  if  forecasts 
are  afterward  compared  with  what  weather 
actually  occurred,  it  would  be  easy  to  tell  how 
many  forecasts  have  failed,  and  how  many 
have  succeeded.  This,  however,  is  not  true. 
Suppose  a  forecaster  should  reduce  his  fore¬ 
casts  to  a  once-a-week  basis,  and,  at  the  side 
of  a  column  of  figures  representing  the  days 
of  the  month,  write  the  general  prediction, 
‘About  now  expect  rain — ’  he  might  hit  it 
right  every  time;  yet  one  can  easily  tell  how 
much  value  his  ‘  prediction  ’  would  have.  If 
he  attempted  to  forecast  for  each  day  on 
either  a  fair  or  a  foul  basis,  he  might  get  quite 
a  per  cent,  of  verifications.  But  if  he  tried  to 
tell  what  part  of  a  day  would  be  fair  or  foul, 
whether  there  would  be  a  cloudy  sky  or  one 
partly  cloudy,  whether  there  would  be  little 
rain  or  much,  it  might  go  hard  with  him. 
Each  added  detail  would  cut  down  the  per 
cent,  of  verifications.  Yet  sixty  per  cent,  of 
this  kind  of  verification  might  he  of  far  greater 
value  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  loose  and 
general  verifications/  Thus  all  rules  for 
weather  verification  admit  of  wide  latitude. 
Verifications  by  different  persons  may  show 
wide  divergence.  The  personal  equation 
comes  In.” 

A  fair  day  to  the  public  means  a  day  on 
which  no  rain  falls.  The  Weather  Bureau 
calls  a  fair-weather  prediction  verified  though 
it  rain  all  day,  if  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed 
.02  of  an  inch.  This  frequently  occurs.  A 
rainy-day  prediction  is  considered  verified 
and  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  allowed  the 
forecaster  if  the  day  is  entirely  fair  save  for 
a  slight  mist  or  a  sprinkle  of  a  few  drops  of 
rain.  Can  you  beat  that?  Furthermore,  if 
“fair”  is  predicted  for  any  territory  and  the 


day  is  rainy,  but  the  rainfall  measures  less 
than  .02  of  an  inch,  the  forecast  of  “fair” 
is  considered  verified  and  a  hundred  per 
cent,  is  allowed  the  Bureau.  Stationary 
temperature  gives  the  forecaster  a  range  of 
six  degrees  above  and  six  degrees  below  the 
temperature  of  the  previous  day  at  eight 
A.M.;  in  other  words,  a  range  of  twelve  de¬ 
grees.  Just  try  for  yourself.  You  can’t 
miss  by  using  this  method. 

Moreover,  the  “total  average”  of  verifica¬ 
tions  of  forecasts  is  made  up  for  the  entire 
country,  which  includes  easy  guesses  and  hard 
guesses.  It  includes,  say.  New  England  and 
New  Mexico.  When  the  writer  lived  in  New 
Mexico,  many  years  ago,  it  was  a  staple 
amusement  to  bet  with  any  tenderfoot  dur¬ 
ing  midsummer  that  it  would  rain  before  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  bet  was 
always  made  in  the  morning,  when  the  sky 
was  always  cloudless.  The  tenderfoot  in¬ 
variably  lost,  because  it  always  rained  later 
in  the  day.  In  those  parts  anybody  could  tell 
absolutely  what  the  weather  would  be  without 
a  weather  bureau.  In  New  England,  with  a 
weather  bureau,  no  one  can  tell  approximately 
what  the  weather  will  be.  It  is  between  these 
two  extremes  of  easy  and  hard  guesses  that 
you  must  figure  out  the  value  of  the  Weather 
Bureau’s  performances  in  guessing.  If  the 
Bureau  gains  thirty-five  per  cent,  over  the 
natural  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  law  of  chance, 
what  should  be  its  credit — eighty-five  or 
thirty-five  per  cent.  ?  In  the  phrase  of  the  old 
game — “Button!  Button!  Who’s  got  the 
button?” 

Here  are  some  further  results  obtained  by 
Everybody’s  amateur  bureau: 

The  Mobile  forecast  for  April  25,  1908, 
was,  “Partly  cloudy,  possible  local  showers, 
and  cooler;  light  to  fresh  south  winds.” 
What  Mobile  got  was  a  heavy  hailstorm! 
A  Marinette,  Wisconsin,  journal  at  about 
the  same  date,  says:  “We  get  the  state  fore¬ 
casts  for  Wisconsin  and  for  Upper  Michigan. 
They  do  not  always  agree,  but  we  find  that 
one  or  the  other  report  usually  suits  our 
condition.”  This  naive  statement  is  the  best 
commentary  that  can  be  made  on  our  weather 
service.  What  bureau  can  be  asked  to  cover 
more  than  both  sides  of  a  given  fence? 

On  April  27  of  the  same  year  a  wind  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  did  much  damage  at 
Memphis.  The  Washington  forecast  for 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  said:  “Fair  Sun¬ 
day,  and  showers;  cooler  at  night  and 
Monday.”  Certainly  it  rained,  and  it  was 
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cooler;  so  perhaps  the  verification  made 
good! 

A  storm  on  May  12  of  the  same  spring 
started  at  Omaha,  inflicted  $100,000  damage, 
killed  fourteen  people,  injured  a  score  more, 
wrecked  two  vill^es,  and  damaged  the 
military  barracks  at  Fort  Crook.  The 
Omaha  prediction  till  seven  p.m.  Wednesday 
was,  “Showers  to-night  or  W'ednesday,  not 
much  change  in  temperature.  ”  For  Nebraska, 
“Probably  showers  to-night  and  Wednes¬ 
day.”  The  local  prediction  was  for  Omaha, 
Council  Bluffs,  and  vicinity  for  thirty-six 
hours,  beginning  at  seven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  12.  There  probably  were 
showers!  The  oracle  did  not  nod. 

New  Orleans  despatches  of  April  25,  1908, 
recorded  a  storm  as  having  killed  three 
hundred  persons,  injured  over  a  thousand, 
caused  a  property  loss  of  three  million  dollars, 
and  destroyed  alx>ut  forty  towns.  The  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  was  queried  direct 
on  this  storm,  and  the  answer  received  was 
as  follows: 

“  The  storm  to  which  you  refer  did  not  get 
away  from  us.  In  fact,  like  other  well-defined 
storms,  it  was  easy  to  handle.  The  cause  of 
the  storm  was  accurately  calculated,  and  attend¬ 
ant  features  of  cold,  precipitation,  and  wind 
were  forecast.  As  regards  the  cyclones  and 
tornadoes  in  the  Southern  .states  that  attended  the 
passage  of  the  storm,  the  Weather  Bureau  does 
not  attempt  to  indicate  the  spots  where  these  local 
or  secondary  whirls  may  reach  the  earth.  Such 
forecasts  are  as  impossible  as  a  designation  of  a 
particular  house  that  will  be  struck  by  lightning 
during  the  passage  of  a  thunderstorm  over  a  large 
dty.  The  general  conditions  that  produce  the 
local  storms  are,  however,  readily  recognized.” 

Summing  up  this  statement,  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that,  although  the  storm  did  not  get 
away  from  the  VV^eather  Bureau,  the  victims 
did  not  get  away  from  the  storm.  What 
service,  then,  did  the  Bureau  render?  If  my 
house  is  destroyed,  I  need  no  one  to  announce 
that  fact  to  me.  If  I  am  killed  under  the 
house  when  it  falls,  my  family  will  discover 
it  without  the  aid  of  an  expensive  Weather 
Bureau.  It  will  scarcely  lessen  their  grief 
to  tell  them  that  the  Bureau  “readily  recog¬ 
nized”  the  “general  conditions’*  of  the 
storm  which  killed  me. 

Our  amateur  bureau  reports,  for  Lake 
City,  Minnesota,  the  following  comparisons 
with  the  forecast  printed  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  covering  the  week  l)eginning 
April  22,  1907:  “Prediction  fair;  results 
cloudy.  Prediction  fair;  results  cloudy,  heavy 


frost.  Prediction  fair;  results  rain  and  snow, 
farm  operations  suspended.  Prediction  fair, 
wanner;  results  fair,  cold  in  the  afternoon. 
Prediction  fair,  light  variable  winds;  results 
blowing  hard  at  ten  p.m.  Prediction  snow  or 
rain,  fresh  to  brisk  northeast  winds;  result 
a  general  storm  which  compelled  the  use  of 
snow  plows  on  all  northern  lines.” 

Peoria,  Illinois,  reports:  “It  is  notorious 
that  the  weather  is  mostly  the  reverse  of  the 
prediction.  There  is  so  little  confidence  in  it 
that,  should  it  hit  the  weather  right,  no  one 
would  regard  it.” 

Champaign  County,  Illinois,  reports:  “To 
sum  it  up  in  one  word,  the  Service  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

An  irrigation  engineer  of  South  Dakota 
reports:  “I  kept  a  careful  record  for  four 
years.  My  conclusion  is  that  any  one  making 
a  series  of  predictions  covering  several 
months,  if  not  too  definite  as  to  time  or  local¬ 
ity,  could  have  verifications  enough  to  set 
up  as  good  a  claim  to  being  a  weather 
prophet  as  any  that  has  been  maintained.” 

Buffalo,  New  Yoric,  reports:  “For  the 
average  citizen  who  wants  to  know  how  to 
dress  for  a  given  day,  the  forecasts  are  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  The  remedy  is  simply:  induce 
Washington  to  allow  publication  of  local 
forecasts.”  This  is  good  advice,  but  Wash¬ 
ington  will  not  take  it. 

Many  scores  of  reports  freely  condemn  the 
service,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
numbers  which  extol  it.  Seattle  says:  “The 
shipping  of  fruit  as  well  as  the  saving  of  ships 
depends  greatly  on  the  forecasts.” 

San  Diego  says:  “In  California  the  value 
of  the  reports  is  never  questioned.  There 
has  never  been  a  .raisin  crop  lost  through 
unheralded  rain.  It  is  so  easy  to  condemn 
a  well-meaning  institution  that  I  trust  you 
will  find  space  for  these  lines.” 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  checked  up  the  Chi¬ 
cago  predictions  through  a  series  of  weeks, 
with  the  following  results:  “Accuracy  eigh¬ 
teen  hours  ahead,  eighty  per  cent.;  thirty-six 
hours  ahead,  sixty-four  per  cent.  Thirty 
cold  or  warm  waves  accurately  predicted.” 

A  ranchman  of  Fowler,  Colorado,  re¬ 
ports:  “The  forecasts  are  far  from  infallible, 
but  on  the  whole  are  helpful.  They  would 
he  more  helpful  if  made  for  smaller  districts." 

Villa  Ridge,  Illinois,  reports:  “The  fore¬ 
casts  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  invaluable 
to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  southern 
Illinois.” 

From  the  foregoing  the  public  may  draw 
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its  own  conclusion  as  to  the  cost,  usefulness, 
validity,  and  trustworthiness  of  the  United 
States  weather  forecasts.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Bureau  has  saved  some  property 
and  some  shipping;  but,  before  we  become 
unduly  joyous  over  that  fact,  we  should  re¬ 
member  the  other  fact  that  some  of  this 
property  would  have  been  saved  by  private 
means  had  there  not  been  any  Bureau.  The 
flood  warnings  of  the  Bureau  are  its  most 
valuable  results;  yet  they  are  the  very  ones 
which  would  be  most  easily  capable  of  com¬ 
mercial  duplication.  The  right  valuation  of 
the  Bureau’s  services  is  gained  in  full  answer 
to  the  question,  How  much  more  does  it 
save  than  would  be  saved  by  private  com¬ 
mercial  institutions  if  there  were  no  Weather 
Bureau  ?  ' 

There  is  another  point:  the  failure  of  veri¬ 
fication  of  storm  and  cold  wave  warnings  has 
caused  great  losses  of  both  time  and  money 
for  the  reason  that  shippers  of  perishable 
goods  have  had  their  merchandise  spoiled  by 
holding  it  for  fair  weather  in  preference  to 
risking  the  storm  or  cold  wave  that  never 
came.  This  applies  to  vessels,  railroads,  and 
every  branch  of  trade.  Here  is  a  loss  that 
is  never  known  and  must  be  great. 

Necessarily,  of  course,  the  average  man 
at  present  knows  little  about  the  forecasting 
methods  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  desirable,  if  we  are  to  strike  a  balance 
between  what  our  Weather  Bureau  does 
for  us  and  what  it  might  do,  to  make  a 
brief  and  untechnical  explanation  of  its 
methods. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  remember  that  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east, 
and  that  it  is  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of 
atmosphere,  thinner  at  some  altitudes  than 
at  others,  hotter  at  some  places  than  at  others, 
heavier  at  some  places  than  at  others.  Like 
a  vast  stream,  this  envelope  of  atmosphere 
moves  against  the  course  of  the  sun — from 
west  to  east — or,  at  least,  it  usually  does  so 
at  the  mid-latitudes. 

You  yourself  may  have  observed  that 
most  of  your  local  storms  come  from  the 
west  or  southwest;  that  during  and  following 
the  storm  the  wind  shifts  from  right  to  left, 
reversing  the  hands  of  the  clock;  until  when 
the  wind  goes  into  the  northwest  the  weather 
becomes  cooler  and  clearer. 

Also  you  may  have  heard  that  in  general 
our  storms  start  in  the  west,  and  converge 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  some¬ 


thing  like  that.  Colonel  Dunwoody,  of  the 
old  Signal  Corps,  is  credited  with  the  theory 
of  three  storm  paths,  one  Up  the  Atlantic 
coast,  another  from  Texas  northeast,  an¬ 
other  from  the  upper  w'est  across  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  all  converging  near  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Law’rence.  German  weather  maps 
of  this  country  show  four  storm  paths. 

Our  Weather  Bureau  now  admits  that 
these  storm  paths  are  not  absolute,  and  that 
instead  of  converging  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  over  New  England,  they  sometimes  inter¬ 
sect  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Lakes.  If  these 
storm  paths  were  absolute,  it  would  be  easy, 
in  these  days  of  general  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication,  to  tell  what  the  weather  was  going 
to  be  to-morrow;  but  there  are  scores  of 
complicating  factors  to  be  considered  by 
the  forecasters. 

From  all  Bureau  stations  telegrams  are 
sent  at  a  uniform  hour  in  the  morning  and 
evening  to  the  central  office  in  Washington. 
These  give  barometer  readings,  state  of 
weather,  temperature,  precipitation,  direc¬ 
tion  and  velocity  of  wind.  Experts  then  draw 
on  a  blank  map  lines  through  points  having 
approximately  equal  barometric  readings  and 
temperatures.  The  position  of  the  storm  is 
noted  and  its  rate  of  progress  estimated; 
but  the  map  maker  cannot  tell  just  how  far 
to  the  northeast  or  the  northwest  the  storm 
may  veer.  A  well-developed  storm  may 
appear  in  the  northwest  at  night  and  be  dis¬ 
sipated  from  some  unknown  cause  before 
morning.  Or  the  storm  may  move  across 
the  entire  continent  with  uniform  velocity 
and  intensity.  Or  again,  the  storm  may 
remain  stationary  for  a  week  or  more,  gather 
sudden  energy,  and  race  across  the  country 
without  warning.  Or  still  again,  a  storm 
of  small  magnitude  may  appear  and  gain 
unaccountable  and  vigorous  proportions  in 
a  few  hours.  Or  at  times  two  or  three 
storms  may  appear  simultaneously  and 
mingle  in  a  most  distracting  manner. 

Not  infrequently  it  is  the  case  that  the 
chart  shows  no  storm  at  all,  there  being  just 
a  group  of  irregular  lines  covering  the  face 
of  the  map.  When  this  condition  obtains, 
the  map-making  professors  are  more  or  less 
at  sea.  Their  predictions  can  only  be  gen¬ 
eral  in  their  nature.  .\11  the  Bureau  has  yet 
learned  to  do  is  to  report  the  actual  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  given  storm  by  telegraph,  and  to 
“estimate”  the  direction  of  the  storm  and 
the  velocity  with  which  it  is  going  to  travel. 
Actually,  the  whole  of  our  so-called  weather 
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science,  even  of  to-day,  rests  on  just  such  a 
look  into  the  future — a  guess  as  to  which 
way  a  storm  is  going  to  move  and  how  fast. 

^  there,  in  a  rather  crude  sort  of  nut¬ 
shell,  is  about  all  that  John  Smith  of  Sleepy 
Eye,  Minnesota,  can  expect  to  get  for  his 
share  of  the  million  and  a  half — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  guess  and  hope  on  the  earth’s  surface 
and  in  the  upper  air  which  constitutes  what 
benefit  the  Bureau  represents  to  this  country. 

Cromwell  said,  “Trust  in  God,  but  keep 
your  powder  dry.”  It  is  good  advice  to 
John  Smith  of  Sleepy  Eye,  to  trust  in  the 
Weather  Bureau,  but  to  keep  a  rheumatic 
toe.  He  can  further  serve  himself  by  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  stripes  on  caterpillars,  the 
spots  on  the  breastbone  of  a  goose,  by  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  phenomena  shown  by  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  wild  hshes,  tame  pigeons, 
observations  of  the  silk  on  the  com,  of  the 
fur  on  the  muskrat. 

Let  us  now  abandon  criticism,  and,  employ¬ 
ing  that  vast  optimism  which  is  the  especial 
salvation  of  the  American  people,  proceed 
cheerfully  to  hope  for  better  things.  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  Weather  Service  ? 
A  vague  ho{}e  exists  in  the  explorations  of 
the  free  air.  At  present  all  our  forecasting 
rests  upon  telegraphic  or  cable  communica¬ 
tions  with  all  portions  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  our  quarter-million  observatory 
at  Mount  Weather  we  are  making  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  upper  air  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  establish  some  law  by  which 
we  may  better  predict  the  weather  of  the 
next  few  days,  possibly  of  the  next  few 
weeks.  For  many  years  stations  were  main¬ 
tained  on  Mount  Washington  and  on  Pike’s 
Peak  for  this  very  same  purpose,  and,  after 
the  expenditure  of  much  money,  they  were 
abandoned.  Professor  Moore  knows  all 
this,  but  Mount  Weather  is  an  agreeable 
summer  resort  in  comfortable  proximity  to 
Washington,  which  has  a  most  sultry  sum¬ 
mer  climate.  The  amount  of  hope  we  are 
legitimately  entitled  to  in  return  for  this  part 
of  our  yearly  million  and  a  half  is  somewhat 
slight. 

When  we  come  to  things  mysterious,  ever 
we  meet  the  vibration,  the  wave.  We  can 
discover  by  a  long  series  of  observations, 
certain  recurrences  in  weather  phenomena. 
There  are  certain  hours  of  the  day  when 
thunderstorms  are  most  numerous.  It  is 
always  coldest  just  before  sun-up;  warmest, 
on  the  average,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the 


afternoon.  Humidity  reverses  the  rule  of 
the  thermometer.  The  thermometer  always 
drops  more  suddenly  than  it  rises.  The  ba¬ 
rometer  has  a  double  diurnal  period.  Rainfall 
also  has  a  diurnal  period,  being  most  fre¬ 
quent  between  eleven  A.u.  and  five  p.m.  The 
old  idea  that  weather  goes  by  the  moon  is 
exploded  by  science  as  a  superstition.  Yet 
science  is  engaged  in  examining  the  sun  and 
other  celesti^  bodies.  The  moon  may  yet 
come  into  her  own. 

Moreover,  fiiore  than  one  observer  has 
noticed  that  the  same  sort  of  weather  comes 
around  about  every  seven  days,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  rhythmic  pulse  beat  of  the  upper-air 
currents,  like  the  harmonics  in  music.  Now, 
if  this  be  not  sufficiently  complicated,  let 
us  add  that  some  learned  scientists  .say  there 
is  also  a  six-days’  beat  or  wave  in  the  weather, 
a  pulse  that  runs  as  a  sub-current  to  the 
seven-days’  beat.  One  or  two  scientists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  sun  that  in 
time  forecasts  may  be  made  for  a  week  in 
advance  through  the  study  of  these  recurrent 
waves  of  the  upper  air.  Much  of  this  is 
dubious  and  confusing,  but  let  us  not  deny 
nor  deride  any  of  it. 

More  nations  than  our  own  are  studying 
atmospheric  wave  beats  as  observed  in  high- 
level  soundings.  Hergesell  and  Hildebrand- 
son,  of  Europe,  have  written  papers  on  these 
matters.  Professor  Lodge  and  others  have 
made  it  fairly  clear  that  rainfall  is  determined 
by  the  electric  tension  in  the  cloud  strata. 
A  well-known  American  meteorologist  is 
sure  that  the  fact  of  the  greater  heat  of  the 
outer  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  if  correlated 
with  Hildebrandson’s  idea,  would  bring  us 
close  to  a  “practical  atmospheric  dynamics.” 
Science  is  always  in  a  state  of  hope.  It  never 
can  tell  when  it  is  about  to  discover  radium, 
vaccine,  serum,  antitoxin,  new  bacilli.  Science 
is  slow.  Let  us  not  deny  nor  deride  it.  Let 
us  deride  only  pseudo-science,  bumptious 
science,  self-conscious  science,  arrogant 
science. 

What  may  John  Smith  properly  hope? 
Professor  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Unit^  States 
Bureau,  says:  “The  astronomer  can  predict 
the  exact  time  of  an  eclipse.  Weather  fore¬ 
casts  can  never  be  so  exact,  but  we  do  believe 
that  with  the  further  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  working  in  the  free  air,  in 
time  we  will  be  able  to  say  what  the  weather 
will  be  a  month  in  advance,  and,  we  hope,  a 
season  in  advance;  but  the  time  is  not  yet.” 
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This  same  statement  was  made  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moore  first  took  charge  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  it  inevitably  appears  in  print 
just  prior  to  each  inauguration.  It  occurs 
to  one  that  if  the  Bureau  cannot  accurately 
predict  conditions  for  one  day  in  advance, 
perhaps  John  Smith  would  suggest  a  trifle 
more  daily  perfection  before  the  Bureau 
goes  into  season  forecasting. 

Fairly  summing  up  our  various  conten¬ 
tions,  it  seems  well  within  justice  to  con¬ 
clude:  We  have  the  most  highly  organized 
and  the  largest  Weather  Serv'ice  in  existence, 
as  well  as  the  most  expensive;  by  geographical 
situation  we  ought  to  have  the  best  service;  we 
have  the  best  intercommunication  with  all  the 
different  comers  of  the  world ;  we  are  equipped 
to  do  the  best  and  biggest  weather  business 
in  the  world;  we  have  almost  one  thousand 
industrious,  hard-working,  rather  unthanked 
employees,  who  labor  at  low  salaries. 

As  net  results,  we  get  an  excellent  flood 
forecast  service,  which  might  be,  but  is  not, 
discounted  by  newspapers  or  commercial 
associations;  we  get  a  fairly  good  cotton 
service,  and  an  excellent  fruit  service;  the 
service  to  the  wheat  and  com  belts  is  not 
so  good,  although  it  has  some  value.  Whether 
or  not  the  Bureau  saves  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year  for  us  is  quite 
beside  the  question.  The  sole  inquiry  should 
be  whether  it  is  saving  all  it  can  save,  and 
all  it  would  save  if  it  were  properly  and 
scientifically  conducted. 

In  results  of  less  desirable  significance, 
we  have  the  magazines,  bulletins,  documents, 
and  reports  of  this  Bureau,  in  total  of  a  vast 
expense,  and  of  little  conclusive  value;  we 
have,  scattered  through  the  country,  our 
little  kiosks  with  their  standard  weather  in¬ 
struments  on  display,  and  our  Senate  weather 
map,  of  which  the  Bureau  is  so  proud;  we 
have  a  vast  series  of  forecasts  and  reports 
of  the  weather,  which  cannot  be  called  re¬ 
liable,  and  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  called 
verified.  These  forecasts  cannot  be  called 
local;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not,  they 
cannot  be  called  either  useful  or  reliable. 
We  have,  further,  an  elaborate  exp)ert  service 
at  Mount  Weather,  originally  established 
under  a  questionable,  or  at  least  a  questioned, 
use  of  the  public  funds.  W’e  have  a  political 


Bureau  dealing  with  a  scientific  subject. 
This  Bureau  shows  all  the  typical  bureau¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  superciliousness,  serious¬ 
ness,  solemnity,  and  conceit,  combined,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  with  an  extreme  touchi¬ 
ness  and  a  perpetual  readiness  to  break 
into  print  in  its  ow’n  defense — the  public 
always  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  printing. 

A  million  and  a  half  a  year. 

On  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  showing, 
it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  American  public 
may  demand  more  from  this  particular 
Bureau  than  it  is  getting.  We  want  fewer 
Senate  maps  and  kiosks,  and  more  district 
forecasts.  Above  all,  we  want  more  local 
forecasts.  We  want  less  defense,  and  more 
facts.  We  want  less  politics,  less  dead  red- 
tape  routine  and  more  live,  practical  science. 
We  want  less  mystery  and  arrogance,  and 
more  simplicity  and  readiness  to  serve.  It 
is  the  duty  of  science  to  discover  the  truth. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  Bureau  to  tell  the 
people  the  truth  discovered,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  to  tell  it  plainly,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it  and  no 
jugglery. 

Why  not  let  us  have  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  institution  by  experts  and  ac¬ 
countants,  so  that  the  public  may  know  just 
how  its  million  and  a  half  is  actually  ex¬ 
pended?  Thereby  it  may  be  determined 
whether  or  not  we  are  getting  what  we  are 
paying  for. 

This  article  was  submitted  to  a  competent 
scientist,  who  returned  the  following  note: 

“The  need,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  weather  service, 
is  a  man  of  scientific  training  and  with  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  problems  at  issue.  This  the 
present  chief  lacks,  as  his  writings  and  ad¬ 
dresses  sufficiently  attest.  In  twenty  years, 
certainly  in  twelve,  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  advance  in  weather  forecasting.  Any 
one  who  knows  the  tern peratures  and  pressures 
of  a  few  sufficiently  separated  points  in  a  region, 
can  make  as  good  a  guess  at  the  weather  as  is 
now  made  from  Washington.  It  is  merely  a 
guess — nothing  more.  This  was  clear  enough 
twenty  years  ago.  A  man  of  real  intelligence 
would  have  tried  to  get  more  knowledge — in  a 
word,  spent  the  money  of  the  Bureau  on  such 
investigation,  as  is  being  done  abroad.^' 


On  page  713  Professor  E.  B.  Dunn  analyzes  the  Moore  weather  prediction  of  March  3,  and  by  means 
of  Bureau  maps  shows  where  the  famous  inauguration  storm  hailed  from. 
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The  air  from  over  the  lake  was  so 
raw  that  Burtonshaw  half  mechan¬ 
ically  turned  up  his  coat  collar  as 
he  stepped  out  from  the  corrugated- 
iron  shanty  covering  the  tunnel 
shaft.  The  door,  closing  behind 
him,  suddenly  muffled  the  chug 
and  wheeze  of  the  air-compressor 
and  the  rattle  of  the  hoisting- 
engine,  and  gave  him  instead  the 
sharp  puff  of  their  exhaust,  while 
a  little  spray  of  condensed  steam 
blew  in  his  face  with  the  lake 
breeze. 

The  shaft-house  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  barren  yard,  enclosed 
within  a  rough  hoarding.  A  litter 
timbers  and  lumber,  of  iron  piping 
and  rails,  of  castings  and  plates  for  the 
tunnel  lining  and  old  centers  for  the  brick 
arching,  of  decrepit  iron  cars,  of  brick  piles 
and  cement  barrels,  crowded  the  space  and 
leaned  against  the  fences.  The  lately  used 
portion  of  the  ground  was  cut  into  wheel 
ruts  and  mudholes,  while  the  neglected  cor¬ 
ners  sprawled  with  a  rank  growth  of  rough 
weeds.  From  the  shaft-house  a  short  trestle 
track  slanted  to  the  waterfront,  and  down 
this  at  intervals  rolled  an  iron  car,  carrjnng 
another  load  of  “spoil”  from  the  tunnel,  to 
be  dumped  into  the  waiting  scows. 

In  this  direction  was  the  only  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  drab  tenements  that  everywhere 
else  flanked  the  yard.  Here  one  might  look 
out  across  the  lake — sometimes  a  wonderful 
channel  of  blue  rising  to  a  bluer  arch  above; 
sometimes  an  angry  tumble  of  grayish  green, 
streaked  with  savage  lines  of  white;  some¬ 
times  a  shimmer  of  pearl  and  opal,  across 
which  a  far  line  was  stretched  to  mark  the 
verge  where  the  water  cut  the  dome  of  the 
sky  and  yet  suggested  the  dropping  curve  of 
the  world  beyond.  This  evening  Burtonshaw 
looked  into  the  pale  gray  void  upwn  which 


no  horizon  was  clearly  drawn.  The  outlying 
breakwater  pushed  itself  into  view  as  some 
surprising  structure,  hanging  in  misty  space 
which  was  neither  earth  nor  sky,  and  its  end 
gave  him  the  range  of  the  sniall,  dark  point 
which — almost  involuntarily — his  eye  picked 
up  farther  out  in  the  low-lying  haze. 

This  marked  the  building  on  the  cribwork, 
three  miles  out,  from  which  a  caisson  had 
been  sunk  to  the  lake  bed  and  another  head¬ 
ing  of  the  tunnel  had  been  driven  shoreward, 
to  meet  the  one  advancing  from 'the  shaft- 
house  into  the  lake.  And  in' the  year  since 
Burtonshaw  had  first  been  called  into  the 
contract,  these  steel-and-brick-lined  burrows, 
sixty  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  lake,  had 
been  crawling  steadily  toward  one  another, 
like  giant  mole  tracks  guided  by  some  myste¬ 
rious  sense  of  a  perfect  straight  line,  until  they 
were  almost  at  the  meeting-point.  At  any 
moment  now  the  working  party  at  either  face 
might  hear  the  thud  and  scrape  of  the  picks 
on  the  other  side  of  the  remaining  barrier  of 
clay.  There  was  no  shadow  of  premonition, 
within  or  without.  The  telephone  from  the 
crib  had  reported  the  change  of  shift,  with 
a  good  record  of  advance  made  by  the  men 
coming  up,  and  everything  moving  smoothly 
in  the  regular  routine.  So  with  a  good-night 
nod  to  the  gate  watchman,  Burtonshaw 
pas^  out  on  his  way  to  dine  at  the  club  as 
usual. 

The'  Lakeville  tunnel  job  was  an  under¬ 
taking  that,  in  its  earlier  years,  at  least, 
had  seemed  to  be  b^otten  of  ill  luck  and 
nursed  by  misfortune.  Started  at  first  dur¬ 
ing  a  premature  boom  of  a  precocious  city, 
it  had  coUap^,  like  everything  else  in  the 
town,  when  the  bubble  broke.-  The  hole 
(which  had  been  pushed  out  a  few  hundred 
feet)  was  abandoned  as' it  lay.  '  Eventually 
the  city  grew  up  to  the  point  where  it  really 
needed  the  tunnel,  and  what  was  left  of  the 
original  plant  passed,  with  the  other  assets, 
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into  strong  hands.  The  construction  was 
vigorously  pnished,  with  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  for  a  good  many  months.  Then  ex¬ 
plosion  followed  explosion,  until  the  list  of 
fatalities  was  appalling,  and  “Lakeville’s 
Hell- Hole”  became  a  newspaper  sensation 
and  a  political  issue.  The  contractors — not 
at  all  unwillingly — threw  up  their  task,  and 
Burtonshaw  was  called  in  as  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  to  direct  the  completion  of  the  work. 

“I  see  they  have  got  you  on  that  tunnel 
job,  Burt,”  Ewell  had  called  to  him  at  the 
club  some  evenings  after  his  appointment; 
“what’s  the  answer?” 

Burtonshaw  looked  at  his  questioner  for 
several  seconds  before  replying;  this  curiously 
intense  gaze  was  habitual  with  him,  but  some¬ 
times  disconcerting  to  new  acquaintances. 
When  he  spoke,  it  wras  with  the  manner  of 
repeating  sentences  already  fully  formulated, 
and  of  listening  critically  to  his  own  words. 

“  Natural  gas.  The  sand  seams  and  pock¬ 
ets  in  the  clay  are  full  of  it.”  He  stop{^  as 
if  his  explanation  were  iini.shed. 

“Well?”  interjected  Ewell.  Burtonshaw* 
w'ent  on  in  a  moment  as  if  unconscious  both 
of  the  pause  and  of  the  reminder. 

“I  am  keeping  the  lining  bid  up  as  close 
to  the  front  of  the  excavation  as  the  men  can 
work.  That  shuts  off  the  gas-breathing 
strata  except  just  at  the  face  of  the  heading. 
Then  I  deliver  the  compressed  air  right  at 
this  face,  and  that  dilutes  any  is.suing  gas  at 
once  to  the  point  of  harmlessness.  They  used 
to  w'ork  their  digging  two  or  three  shifts  ahead 
of  the  bricklaying.  It  saved  some  inconven¬ 
ience,  perhaps,  but  it  left  long  surfaces  ex¬ 
posed  to  discharge  gas  into  the  tunnel.” 

“I  see,”  said  Ewell;  “and  then  defective 
insubtion,  or  a  careless  smoker,  and — scare- 
heads  in  the  ‘extras.’” 

Burtonshaw  opened  his  mouth  in  a  wide, 
silent  bugh,  looking  from  one  to  another  of 
the  gathered  listeners. 

“The  men  say  now  the  tunnel  is  as  safe  as 
Spartacus  Boulevard,”  he  said,  and  bughed 
again. 

“That’s  what  old  Hunter  would  call  ‘the 
slow  patience  of  the  engineer,”’  mused  Ewell; 
“do  you  remember  how  he  used  to  talk  about 
‘  shouldering  one’s  way  against  a  sinister  face 
of  nature,  by  provoking  no  more  of  her  vio¬ 
lence  at  a  time  than  the  friendly  forces  at  hand 
could  control’?” 

And  now,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  record 
of  safety  had  been  unbroken,  and  the  blood¬ 


less  victory  seemed  nearly  in  reach.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  quiet  ebtion  that 
Burtonshaw,  having  finished  his  dinner,  en¬ 
tered  the  smoking-room  where  the  usual 
group  was  gath«ed. 

“  Here,  Burt,  old  man,”  cried  Ewell;  “come 
and  help  us  to  cheer  up  poOT  old  Greene,  who 
is  mourning  his  lost  youth.” 

Greene,  a  rosy-faced  man,  treasurer  of  one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  the  construction  com¬ 
panies,  bughed  with  just  the  smallest  shade 
of  embarrasslfient  as  he  turned  to  Burton¬ 
shaw  in  expbnation: 

“  I  was  only  saying  I  had  been  up  to  Com¬ 
mencement  at  the  university  to-day,  and  I 
envied  those  yoiing  fellows  just  graduating.” 

“VVTiy,  particubrly?” 

“  Oh,  chiefly  for  the  things  they  have  which 
we  missed  by  the  mistake  of  being  born  too 
soon — the  equipment  and  methc^  pxit  at 
their  dispmsal;  the  systematic,  practical  way 
in  which  they  seem  now  to  make  pibin  to  the 
fellows  things  after  which  we  had  to  grop)e  in 
the  dark.  And  then,  I  must  admit,  their 
fresh  enthusiasm  and  their  measureless  op>- 
pmrtunities  for  making  their  career  did  give 
me  the  worst  blues.” 

“And  that,”  interjected  Ewell,  “is  just 
where  I  take  issue  with  otur  friend  Greene. 
Youth  is  not  a  quality  to  be  envied  in  our 
I)rofession — pjerhap*  in  any  pwofession.  The 
p>oet  must  be  young,  and  the  artist  or  the 
musician  should  be.  But  to  the  engineer, 
youth  is  not  an  asset — it  is  a  liability.” 

“  But  its  op>timisra — its  imagination — its 
hunger  for  results  and  its  daring  in  accom¬ 
plishment!”  persisted  Greene;  “these  are 
wonderful  qualities,  it  seems  to  me,  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  practical  achievement!” 

“  Much  more  dangerous  than  wonderful,  I 
should  say,”  rejoined  Ewell,  “  if  turned  loose 
on  work  that  must  stand  safe  among  the  facts 
and  forces  of  an  iron-grained  nature.  A\liat 
do  you  say.  Deacon?” 

Deacon,  a  dark,  smooth-shaven,  thought¬ 
ful-looking  man,  chief  engineer  of  an  electrical 
comp>any  that  was  leading  two  continents  in 
heaN-y  traction  work,  turned  a  pxiir  of  medi¬ 
tative  gold  spiectacles  from  his  cigar  end  to 
the  face  of  the  last  speaker: 

“Engineering  imagination,  I  think,  mu.st 
move  like  a  comet — it  may  travel  to  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  universe,  but  it  advances  in  a  cal- 
cubble  orbit,  by  certain  forces  and  under 
fixed  bws,  instead  of  roaming  at  random. 
It  is  a  cultivated  quality.  And  ‘daring,’ 
though  often  applied  to  constructive  work. 
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hardly  expresses  the  truth.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  you  would  feel  complimented 
if  BurtonshaWjfor  example,  called  your  Huan- 
catlan  Viaduct  ‘daring,’  even  if  it  does  out- 
pass  engineering  precedent.” 

“The  whole  thing  was  worked  out  to 
a  mathematical  certainty  in  the  drafting- 
room,  of  course,”  replied  Ewell.  “We  had 
to  know  that  every  detail  was  right  before  a 
single  pound  of  steel  was  bought.  We  were 
taking  no  chances.  It  simply  had  to  go 
together  when  we  got  it  there,  and  to  stand 
afterward,  as  your  stick  would  have  to  lie 
across  two  chair  backs  if  you  placed  it  so. 
Nothing  ‘  daring  ’  alx)ut  that,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“But,”  objected  Greene,  “don’t  you  find 
that  for  actually  carrying  out  the  work  you 
need  the  enthusiasm  and  the  push  of  young 
men?”  He  turned  to  Burtonshaw,  as  if  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  in  him  more  sympathy  for  his 
views  than  the  others  had  seemed  to  feel. 
Burtonshaw  gazed  at  him  fixedly. 

“I  am  afraid  I  must  side  with  the  major¬ 
ity,”  he  replied  after  a  pause.  “The  trouble 
is  likely  to  be  that  the  younger  men  are  too 
enthusiastic — too  anxious  to  show  results  in 
the  shape  of  brge  quantities  moved  or  erected. 
Sometimes  it’s  better  not  to  go  so  fast  with 
the  work  that  shows — perhaps  not  to  go  on 
with  it  at  all.” 

“That’s  it,”  cried  Ewell,  interrupting; 
“the  youngsters  want  to  go  always  at  a  gal¬ 
lop;  they  fret  when  they  are  compelled  to 
get  down  on  all  fours  and  feel  the  way,  inch 
by  inch,  as  we  have  to  do  so  often  in  the  bad 
places.  ‘Making  the  dirt  fly’  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  safe  progress,  you  know.  It  may 
only  raise  such  a  dust  cloud  that  you  do 
not  see  the  precipice  just  ahead.” 

Burtonshaw  gazed  at  him  impassively 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  then  laughed  his 
wide,  noiseless  laugh,  looking  around  the 
group. 

“By  the  way,”  continued  Ewell,  turning 
quickly  to  Burtonshaw,  “I  understand  you 
are  about  through  the  tight  places  on  that 
tunnel  job.  Have  your  headings  met  yet?” 

“  No — but  they  should  meet  some  time  to¬ 
morrow.  I  am  sleeping  here  to-night,  in 
fact,  to  be  near  the  job  in  the  morning;  and 
as  I  want  to  get  down  early,  I’ll  bid  you  fel¬ 
lows  good  night.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  passed  upstairs 
to  his  room. 

This  was  high  up,  on  the  lake  side  of  the 
clubhouse,  and  after  he  had  turned  off  the 
electric  lamps  he  could  see,  across  the  dark 


masses  of  the  Intervening  buildings  and  the 
shimmer  of  a  few  cross  streets,  the  glaring 
arc  lights  in  the  shaft-house  yard.  Far  out 
on  the  dark  spread  of  the  lake  shone  the  yel¬ 
low  eye  of  the  beacon  on  the  crib;  and  some¬ 
where  between  (he  could  fix  the  spot  almost 
exactly  in  the  darkness)  the  tunnel  headings 
were  driving  toward  each  other  beneath  the 
lake  bottom.  Some  time  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  they  would  meet.  He  had 
no  speculative  doubts  as  to  the  outcome.  He 
had  verified  the  instrumental  work  himself, 
and  looked  upon  the  matter  with  the  same 
confident  certainty  that  Ewell  felt  in  his  bridge. 
If  there  was  any  flaw  in  his  arrangements 
with  which  he  would  reproach  himself  in  af¬ 
ter  years,  it  was  that  he  had  always  attached 
too  little  importance  to  the  power  of  individ¬ 
ual  temperament  among  his  subordinates — 
had  neglected  to  count  their  impulses  or  emo¬ 
tions  for  factors  as  real  as  physical  laws  and 
data.  His  mind  had  long  b^n  accustomed 
to  order  its  own  conduct  by  absolute  rule  and 
method,  and  to  expect  like  precision  in  all 
the  elements  under  its  direction.  And  now, 
in  compliance  with  fixed  regimen,  he  fell 
asleep. 

The  crib  light,  which  looked  so  silent  and 
steady  from  the  shore,  was  fixed  above  the 
roof  of  quarters  that,  to  a  wakeful  soul,  might 
have  seemed  the  anteroom  to  the  madhouse. 
Fortunately,  the  average  tunnel  worker  has 
not  the  physical  make-up  that  finds  noise  a 
hindrance  to  sleep.  The  sixty-odd  men 
working  in  the  two  shifts  lived  as  a  little  ma¬ 
rooned  community,  visited  frequently  by  the 
supply  steamer  from  the  shore,  but,  except 
for  occasional  leave,  confined  to  the  square, 
wooden  island  with  its  two-story  building. 

On  the  upper  floor,  directly  under  the  bea¬ 
con  light,  were  sleeping  and  mess  rooms. 
Below  was  the  machinery  serving  the  lake 
section  of  the  tunnel.  Night  and  day  the 
place  echoed  with  the  clang  of  furnace  doors 
and  fire  shovels,  the  hum  of  dynamos,  the 
throb  of  pumps  and  air-compressors,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  hoisting-engines.  At  rhythmic 
intervals  a  skip,  loaded  with  clay  dug  from 
beneath  the  lake  bed,  rumbled  out  on  the 
dumping  track  and  dropped  its  contents  over¬ 
board  with  a  splash. 

Inside  the  basin  enclosed  by  the  crib  walls 
the  shaft  had  been  sunk,  ring  after  ring  of 
cast-iron  being  bolted  on  above  as  its  grow¬ 
ing  length  was  gradually  lowered,  until  the 
bottom  e<^e  had  pierced  deep  into  the  lake 
bed — deep  enough  for  the  overlying  clay 
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to  make  a  safe  roof  for  the  level 
drift  of  the  excavation  pushing 
shoreward.  Up  and  down  this 
shaft  slid  and  bumped  the  hoist, 
carrying  down  bricks  and 
cement,  or  rails  and  pipe  for 
lengthening  out  the  lines  to  fol¬ 
low  the  advancing  front  of  the 
excavation;  bringing  up  the 
newly  dug  clay  and  sand — 
bj;inging  up  from  time  to  time 
also  the  lx)dy  of  a  mule  that  had 
succumbed  to  some  equine 
counterpart  of  “the  bends,” 
and  lowering  in  its  place  another 
terrified,  struggling  animal  to 
be  the  lowly  helper,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  inglorious  martyr, 
of  modem  material  progress. 
Twice  a  day  a  gang  of  men  in 
clay-stained  overalls  and  boots 
dropped  down,  to  replace  an 
emerging  party  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  to  a  chance  onlooker 
save  by  the  fact  that  their  hands 
and  faces  also  were  clay-covered. 

Just  about  the  time  Burton- 
shaw  was  leaving  the  shore 
workings,  Jimmy  Crehan  and 
his  gang — the  night  shift — 
gathered  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
in  the  crib-house.  Crehan  was 
the  youngest  of  the  bosses — a 
big,  soft-spoken,  pink-skinned 
Irish  lad,  with  something  of 
the  loose-knit  frame  of  a  huge 
puppy.  He  had  won  promo¬ 
tion  by  a  daredevil  bit  of  rescue 
work,  and  he  held  it  (rather  to 
the  general  surprise)  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  ability  to  get  more 
work  out  of  his  gang,  on  a 
pinch,  than  any  other  foreman 
on  the  job.  Perhaps  it  was 
partly  b^ause  he  himself  had 
the  tirelessness  of  youth,  un¬ 
controlled  by  any  estimate  of 
ordinary  endurance  such  as  an 
older  man  might  have  formed, 
even  if  insensibly,  from  long 
experience  with  all  kinds  of 
latorers  under  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
ditions. 

While  the  first  of  his  men 
were  going  down,  he  caught  a 
moment’s  talk  with  the  foreman 
of  the  shift  coming  out: 


NO  DOUUED  squarehead’s  COIN’  TO  BREAK  THROUGH  THIS 
TUNNEL  IN  FRONT  OF  TIM  CREHAN.” 
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“Cud  ye  hear  ann}rthing  of  thim  tarriers 
beyant  whin  ye  kern  up,  Pete?” 

“Nawl  I  wuzn’t  botherin’  none  listenin’ 
fur  ’em,  annyhow.  What  in  tunk’s  the  use? 
They  can’t  git  t’ru  to  )ruh  anny  sooner  than 
yuh’U  git  t’ru  to  them.” 

“They  can’t,  huh?  Well,  I’ll  show  um 
who’ll  be  getting  through  furrst,  and  don’t  ye 
fergit  what  I’m  tellin’  ye!  I’ll  show  um! 
Let  her  go.  Bill.” 

The  skip  slid  down,  amid  the  jests  of  the 
gang.  It  was  a  part  of  Crehan’s  success  that 
his  men  were  always  good-natured. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  everything  went 
much  as  usual,  except  that  Crehan  was  more 
hectoring  than  usual  in  keeping  his  men 
at  the  top  notch  of  effort.  He  was  unsatis¬ 
fied  even  by  the  maximum  that  could  be 
forced  from  the  men  at  the  front,  and  at  the 
first  sign  of  flagging,  the  delinquent  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  set  to  filling  cars  with  the  spoil, 
or  to  cleaning  up  for  the  following  brick- 
masons.  These  latter,  left  to  a  placid  Ger¬ 
man  subforeman,  were  but  feebly  spurred 
to  rivalry;  the  fresh  excavation  gradually 
stretched  ahead  of  the  more  slowly  advancing 
lining  walls. 

As  “quarter-time”  drew  near,  with  its  brief 
intermission  for  “lunch,”  Jim  was  seen  to 
look  often,  though  furtively,  at  his  watch; 
but  not  until  the  most  outspoken  of  the  gang, 
warned  of  the  hour  by  an  inerrant  stomach, 
had  grumbled  audibly  and  repeatedly,  did 
Crehan  let  them  knock  off,  ten  minutes  late. 
Then  he  made  them  all  go  back  some  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  finished  portion  of  the  tunnel 
to  eat,  while  he  himself,  after  a  hasty  sand¬ 
wich,  returned  to  the  most  advanced  comer 
of  the  heading.  The  men,  watching  curi¬ 
ously,  saw  him  with  his  ear  pressed  to  the 
solid  clay. 

“Luk  at  the  kid  boss  now,”  grumbled 
Denny  Donohue;  “listenin’  to  hear  if  any 
grass  is  growin’  under  his  feet!” 

“Naw!”  said  another;  “it’s  the  night  boat 
he’s  tryin’  fur.  If  he  hears  her  paddle  wheels, 
he’ll  want  to  race  her  ashore  wit’  the  tunnel.” 

Jim  looked  at  his  watch  again,  plainly 
troubled.  It  was  past  the  minute  of  going  to 
work  after  lunch,  but  still  he  wait^.  He 
listened  once  more,  with  his  cheek  close  to 
the  breast  of  the  workings.  Suddenly  he 
gave  a  wild  yell. 

“I  hear  um!  I  hear  um!  Ivery  sthroke 
av  the  pick,  and  the  shcrape  av  the  shovels! 
B’ys,  they’re  cornin’  in  on  us!  Jump  in  now, 
ye  tarriers!  Be  the  Holy  Cat,  we’ll  beat  um! 


Here,  Dinnyl  You  and  Mike  git  in  here  first 
and  dhrive  a  headin’  fer  all  ye’re  worth! 
Pat  and  Tom!  kape  after  um  on  the  sides 
there!  Get  in  now,  as  many  of  yez  muckers 
as  can,  t’  kape  the  dirt  clear  of  their  feet!” 

He  worked  himself  into  a  dancing  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  infection  caught  like  h)rsterics 
in  a  girls’  school.  The  men  struck  their 
picks  into  the  clay  in  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
working  in  a  streaming  sweat  while  Jim  af¬ 
fectionately  cursed  them  as  if  they  were  the 
idlest  of  the  idle.  He  changed  them  in  five- 
minute  shifts,  and  when  the  fearful  pace 
began  to  tell  on  his  sand-hogs  he  pressed  the 
bricklayers  into  the  work,  overriding  like  any 
man  on  horseback  the  discontented  protest 
of  their  foreman  that  “it  was  against  the 
union.” 

“T’hell  wid  the  union  to-night,”  roared 
Jim;  “  I’m  as  good  a  union  man  as  the  next, 
but  no  dommed  squarehead  like  that  Axel 
Finsen  beyant  there’s  goin’  to  break  through 
this  tunnel  in  front  of  Jim  Crehan.  Git 
aholt  of  them  picks  and  tear  the  heart  out  of 
her!  There’s  enough  of  yez  t’  ate  all  the 
dirt  from  here  to  shore  in  an  hour!” 

The  men,  indeed,  swarmed  about  the  job 
like  ants  in  a  burrow,  and  the  great  hole  in 
the  clay  lengthened  out  and  crept  farther 
away  from  the  front  edge  of  the  brick  walls 
at  a  surprising  rate.  The  loose  earth  dug 
down  accumulated  faster  than  the  mule  cars 
could  tram  it,  and  Jimmy  put  the  spare  force 
to  trim  it  back  out  of  the  way  in  the  finished 
part  of  the  tunnel  “while  they  rested  thim- 
selves.”  Toward  the  upper  center  of  the 
tunnel  front  was  a  heading,  pushed  constantly 
in  advance  of  the  main  section,  and  here  the 
pick  blows  on  the  other  face  of  the  separating 
clay  barrier  could  be  heard,  louder  and 
louder,  even  amid  all  the  bustle  just  behind. 
Crehan  fidgeted  and  yapped  like  a  terrier 
wild  with  excitement  to  have  the  door  of  the 
rat-trap  opened.  He  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

“Here!  back  out  o’  that,  both  o’  yez,  an’ 
gimme  the  pick!”  he  yelled.  “Stand  ready, 
two  o’  yez,  and  as  soon  as  me  head  is  through, 
grab  me  be  the  legs  an’  shove  like  hell!” 

He  had  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone  and 
muscle  behind  every  blow,  and  his  shoulders 
were  fresh  and  his  nerves  intoxicated  with 
excitement.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  so 
that  even  Denny  Donohue  watched  in  open- 
mouthed  awe.  Suddenly  the  point  of  the 
pick  went  through,  and  the  blow  broke  out  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  man’s  head  and  shoulders. 
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Jimmy  shot  the  pick  through  the  opening  and 
launched  himself  head  first  after  it,  his  boots 
sticking  stifiBy  out  behind,  while  his  muffled 
bellow  was  half  stifled  in  the  falling  dirt: 

“Now — shove! 

Like  a  torpedo  he  was  launched  through 
the  hole  upon  the  astonished  workers  of  the 
“squarehead”  gang,  narrowly  missing  a 
braining  from  a  pick  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
at  the  face.  He  fell  sprawling  on  the  dirt  at 
their  feet,  but  almost  before  they  knew  what 
had  happened  he  picked  himself  up,  and  with 
one  shout  back  through  the  hole  to  his  men, 
“Clean  her  up,  b’ys!  ’Tis  the  ingineer  I’m 
going  fer  to  call  on  I”  he  had  jumped  on  to 
a  mule  car  and  lashed  the  beast  into  a  dead 
run  shoreward. 

And  in  the  heading  he  had  just  left,  the 
exhausted  gang  sank  down  on  the  nearest 
resting-places,  wiping  their  streaming  faces 
with  muddy  hands.  One  or  two  of  them 
noticed,  dully,  a  slight  hissing  noise  from  the 
newly  dug  face.  The  surface  layers  of  the 
clay  were  spalling  off,  as  if  pushed  from  be¬ 
hind.  But  with  the  indifference  of  their  type, 
they  made  no  comment.  It  was  some  min¬ 
utes  after  Jim’s  dive  when  the  foreman  of  the 
bricklayers,  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  authority  and  command,  called  his 
men  back  to  their  outdistanced  job  of  lining 
up. 

“You  fellers  better  dig  some  more  away 
yet,”  he  ventured. 

“Dig  be  d — !”  grunted  Denny;  “’tis  an 
hour  apast  dinner  already.  Seems  like 
the  kid  boss  ain’t  got  no  stummick,  but  I’ve 
got  one  meself.  Yez  can  do  as  ye  please. 
I’m  goin’  to  eat  medinner,and” — defiantly — 
“I’m  goin’  to  light  me  pipe.” 

To  Burtonshaw,  waking  with  that  inde¬ 
finable  sense  of  having  lost  the  time  of  day 
— or  night — there  appeared  a  figure  caked 
with  clay  but  radiating  exultation.  Crehan 
had  burst  into  the  club  and  followed  the  night 
porter  up)stairs.  He  almost  leaped  upon  the 
bed  when  the  door  was  opened  in  answer  to 
Burtonshaw’s  startled  “Come  ini” 

“Momin’,  Mr.  Burtonshaw!”  he  grinned. 
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The  engineer,  suddenly  shocked  to  com¬ 
plete  wakefulness,  sprang  out  of  bed. 

“My  God,  Crehan,  how  did  you  get  here?” 

“I  kem  through  the  tunnel,  sorr.  She’s 
met.” 

A  vague  sense  of  something  wrong  struck 
through  his  hysterical  obsession.  By  some 
process  of  thought  transference  the  workings 
of  Burtonshaw’s  mind  were  being  repeat^ 
in  his.  He  could  not  have  got  through  by 
that  time  if  the  tunnel  had  advanced  at  the 
normal  rate.  The  heading  must  have  been 
pushed  regardless  of  the  rigidly  set  rules. 
There  must  be  a  long  surface  of  exposed 
clay - 

Burtonshaw  had  already  drawn  on  his 
trousers  and  coat  over  his  pajamas  and  was 
thrusting  bare  feet  into  his  shoes. 

“  Get  back  to  your  men,  you  damned  fool, 
and  put  every  one  you  can  work,  in  both 
gangs,  to  lining  up  the  brick  wall — if  it’s  not 
too  latel” 

They  were  leaping  down  the  stairs  before 
he  had  finished  speaking.  Not  another  word 
passed  as  they  tore  through  the  black  streets 
to  the  shaft-house.  The  gate  stood  open, 
and  no  watchman  was  in  sight,  but  there  was 
a  frantic  snorting  of  the  air-compressor  and 
a  babel  of  voices  in  the  shanty.  Even  as  they 
crossed  the  yard  on  the  run,  the  clang  of  an 
ambulance  bell  came  pursuing  them  through 
the  street  they  had  just  traversed.  The  out¬ 
side  boss  met  them  at  the  doorway. 

“The  No.  3  section’s  gone  off  again,  sir. 
There’s  three  of  our  gang  buried  under  the 
fall  of  the  clay  this  side,  but  no  living  man 
could  get  back  there  now.  They  say  every 
man  out  beyond  must  be  gone.” 

Burtonshaw  turned  to  look  at  Crehan. 
The  Irishman  was  leaning  against  the  wall, 
half  slipped  down,  his  body  seeming  sud¬ 
denly  shrunken  and  his  face  gray  and  lined, 
even  under  its  clay  mask.  He  was  moving 
his  head  curiously  from  side  to  side,  like  an 
old  man  with  the  palsy,  as  he  repeated  over 
and  over,  in  a  strange,  high-keyed  voice: 

“Oh,  my  God!  Oh,  my  God!” 

The  fires  of  youth  had  flashed  too  high,  and 
now  in  their  train  lay  only  death  and  ashes. 


By  ELEANOR  HOYT  BRAINERD 
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WHEN  Jack  Marlowe  sold  his  motor 
car  and  bought  a  bicycle,  his 
friends  were  evenly  divided  ’twixt 
pity  and  scorn. 

“Back  to  the  blanket,”  groaned  Tommy 
Berryhill,  when  the  reactionary  brazenly  an¬ 
nounced  his  mad  departure  from  the  path  of 
progress  and  social  rectitude;  and  the  com¬ 
ment  summed  up  very  fairly  the  attitude  of 
Marlowe’s  little  world, — a  small  world  where 
everything,  including  motor  cars,  went  very 
fast,  and  where  the  snows  of  yesteryear  were 
of  absolutely  no  interest,  save  when  they  sent 
down  a  freshet  that  washed  out  some  snugly 
hidden  scandal. 

“  Has  his  father  lost  his  money  ?  ”  asked  the 
discreet  mamas  who  had  angled  for  Marlowe 
unsuccessfully  throughout  several .  seasons. 
Even  when  reassured  by  husbands  knowing 
in  matters  of  the  Street,  they  retained  their 
doubts  and  tempered  their  affectionate  en¬ 
thusiasm  toward  the  young  man. 

Meanwhile,  Marlowe  himself  was  quite 
frank,  quite  undisturbed  by  chaffing  and  dis¬ 
approval.  “  I’m  tired  of  kicking  up  a  dust 
and  a  smell.”  he  announced  cheerfully.  “I 
don’t  like  traveling  so  fast  that  I  can’t  see  a 
pretty  girl  until  I’m  a  mile  past  her.  I’m  a 
leisurely  cuss.  I  loathe  post  roads  and  gog¬ 


gles.  I’m  going  to  turn  aside  into  the  byways 
and  get  acquainted  with  my  own  legs.  In¬ 
cidentally,  I’m  going  to  look  for  adventures.” 

“  Well,  if  adventures  are  all  you  want - ” 

began  Tommy. 

“  Oh,  a  smash-up  isn’t  an  adventure.  It’s 
a  catastrophe.  An  adventure  doesn’t  smell 
of  gasoline.  It  smells  of  roses.” 

“Jack,  old  man — ”  Tommy  was  solemn, 
almost  impressive.  There  was  genuine  con¬ 
cern  on  his  round  ruddy  face — “  don’t  do  it. 
Come  now,  don’t  be  an  ass.  It  isn’t  safe  in 
June.  It  really  isn’t,  you  know.  No  fellow 
ought  to  take  chances  when  he’s  feeling  that 
way.  You  come  along  with  me.  I’ll  get  a 
couple  of  good  fellows  and  we’ll  tr}’  out 
my  new  car  for  a  week.  If  we  have  an 
accident,  you’ll  just  die  or  get  well,  and  high¬ 
balls  won’t  hurt  you  permanently.  Don’t 
you  go  hiking  off  alone  looking  for  roses  and 
pretty  girls  and  side  trails.  It  wouldn’t  do 
in  November,  and  it’s  simply  foolhardy  in 
June.  Be  a  man.  Jack.  Let  your  legs  go, 
and  make  your  nerves  do  the  work.  Why, 
hang  it  all,  biking  belongs  back  with  the 
mastodons  and  hairy  mammoths  and  things.” 

But  Marlowe  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
friendship,  bent  upon  a  retrograde  career,  and, 
one  June  morning,  having  shipped  his  bicycle 
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to  a  little  Connecticut  town  well  off  the  beaten 
track,  he  joined  it  there  and  gayly  set  off  on 
his  adventure. 

He  was  not  long  in  making  acquaintance 
with  his  legs.  An  afternoon  of  steady  pedal¬ 
ing  brought  it  about,  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  considered  the  acquaintance  undesirable. 
The  things  ached,  and  on  the  last  few  hills 
before  his  arrival  at  the  little  inn  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  night,  he  thought  wistfully 
of  the  departed  motor.  She  would  have 
skinned  up  those  hills  like  a  bird.  He  put 
the  regret  aside  firmly.  A  bicycle  he  had 
chosen,  and  a-biking  he  would  go.  The  next 
morning  he  was  loath  to  take  the  road,  but  he 
goaded  himself  onward  and  pedaled  valiantly 
when  he  was  not  sitting  propped  against  a 
friendly  tree  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a 
deep  content  in  his  heart. 

“The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I’m  all 
streaked  with  ’poetry,”  mused  the  deserter 
from  Philistine  tents.  “Rotten  thing  for  a 
fellow  that’s  supposed  to  live  up  to  a  Captain 
of  Industry  father. 

First  thing  I  know, 

I’ll  be  writing  triolets 
and  rondeaus,  and 
pinning  them  on 
trees.” 

After  a  day  or  two 
the  aches  vanished, 
but  the  poetic  rapture 
lingered. 

“  This  is  good.  By 
Jove,  this  is  good,” 
the  embryonic  poet 
murmured,  lying 
among  the  thick 
clover  on  a  breezy 
hillside  and  kicking 
his  heels  joyously. 

“And  I’ve  a  hunch 
that  the  adventure 
is  lying  in  wait  around 
a  comer.  All  non¬ 
sense — that  business 
about  ‘  never  the  time 
and  the  place  and  the 
loved  one  all  to¬ 
gether.’  Why,  the 
air’s  full  of  girl. 

The  bees  hum  it,  and 
the  wind  whispers  it,  and  the  clover  breathes 
it — and  I’ll  be  glad  when  I  turn  that  comer.” 

From  where  he  lay  he  could  look  down  the 
hill  slope  and  across  meadows  knee  deep  in 
June  to  where  a  broad  river,  tree  fringed. 


wound  its  way  placidly  toward  the  sea.  The 
blue  water  called  him;  and,  regaining  the 
narrow  country  road,  he  mounted  his  wheel 
and  answered  the  call.  Just  as  a  long,  covered 
bridge  yawned  for  him,  an  enticing  little 
footpath  beckoned,  and  he  turned  swiftly  to 
follow  the  lure.  What  was  the  use  of  being 
free  from  motor  tyranny  if  one  clung  still 
to  the  highroad!  Here  was  a  veritable 
vagabond  trail,  an  inconsequent  little  path 
along  the  river  side,  stealing  among  tree 
shadows,  d^hing  out  into  the  open,  skirting 
strips  of  sandy  beach,  dodging  from  aggressive, 
eddying  currents  that  had  worn  their  way 
back  into  the  land. 

Such  a  day!  Such  a  sun!  Such  a  river! 
Such  a  world!  Where  was  the  girl ? 

And  suddenly  the  path  stopped, — quite 
suddenly,  without  warning,  as  though  it  had 
made  up  its  mind  on  the  instant.  One 
rounded  a  thicket  of  alder,  came  to  a  huge 
old  willow  tree,  and  there  the  trail  ended. 

Marlowe  brought  his  wheel  up  with  a  jerk, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  about  him 
with  a  vague  discon¬ 
tent,  a  feeling  that 
some  promise  made 
him  was  to  go  unful¬ 
filled.  One  might 
have  found  anything 
on  a  path  like  that — 
anything.  And  where 
the  deuce  had  it  led 
him?  And  why? 
The  view  was  glori¬ 
ous,  but  he  had  not 
been  pursuing  a  view. 

“Stung,”  re- 
marked  the  poet, 
soulfully. 

“Were  you  look¬ 
ing  for  something?” 
said  a  voice. 

Marlowe  looked 
toward  the  skies  from 
which  the  voice  had 
fallen,  and,  as  his 
glance  traveled  up¬ 
ward,  he  saw  that  the 
thick,  drooping 
boughs  of  the  old 
willow  tree  had  parted  to  show  a  wood- 
nymph's  head. 

“This  is  the  comer,”  he  announced  with 
profound  conviction. 

“  I  beg  pardon.” 


“don’t  YOtJ  GO  HIKING  OTT  ALONE  LOOKING 
FOR  PRETTY  GIRLS  AND  SIDE  TRAILS.” 


The  Courting  Tree 
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WKRE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  SOMETHING  ?  ”  SAID  A  VOICE 


The  dazed  young  man  pulled 
himself  together.  “The  path! 

Where  does  it  go  ?  ”  he  inquired 
fatuously. 

“  It  doesn’t  go.  It  stops  here.” 

“Discriminating  path.”  His 
tone  was  rich  in  fervor. 

The  dryad  smiled — and  a  dryad 
smile  proved  a  bewildering,  dis¬ 
concerting  phenomenon. 

“  Yes,  the  view  is  fine.” 

“  It  is.”  The  fervor  had  deep¬ 
ened. 

“  That’s  why  the  platform  was 
built.” 

He  looked  around  him  idly. 

“  The  solid  earth  is  none  too  firm 
a  foundation,”  he  said,  with  a 
note  of  thankfulness  in  his  voice. 

If  he  was  drunk,  it  was  a  hang¬ 
over  from  the  farewell  dinner  at 
the  club  three  nights  before.  He 
couldn’t  be  drunk.  Buthehadn’t 
counted  on  a  dryad. 

She  looked  a  trifle  puzzled. 

“  Would  you  like  to  come  up  ?  ” 

Again  he  cast  a  helpless  look 
around  the  scene. 

“The  steps  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree.” 

So  there  were  steps!  The 
adventure  was  approaching  the  realities.  He 
abandoned  himself  to  it,  found  the  steep 
rustic  steps,  climbed  to  the  platform,  em¬ 
bowered  among  the  thick,  falling  boughs,  and 
met  the  dryad  face  to  face. 

She  wore  white,  a  soft,  fleecy  white,  cut 
after  a  fashion  that  did  not  tally  with  the 
Grecian  artists’  idea  of  wood-nymph  drapieries. 
A  most  sophisticated  white  frock  it  was,  of 
beguiling  simplicity.  The  soft  lace  collar 
left  free  a  rounded  white  throat.  The  arms, 
bare  to  the  elbow,  held  a  great  mass  of  pink 
roses, — June  roses  from  a  cottage  garden,  a 
riot  of  color,  a  shout  of  joy. 

All  this  the  adventurous  one  beheld  against 
the  thick  green  curtain  of  willow  boughs. 
Then  he  looked  into  the  gray  eyes  and  knew 
that  June  had  fulfilled  herself.  This  was  the 
girl. 

“  I  knew  it,”  he  remarked  brilliantly. 

She  wrinkled  her  brow,  and  he  made  a 
frantic  clutch  at  coherency.  “I’m  afraid 
I’m  disturbing  you,”  he  stammered. 

She  shook  her  head  politely.  “Oh  no. 
I’m  going.  T  just  stopped  for  a  moment 
on  my  way  home. 


Marlowe  looked  heavenward  through  the 
drooping  green.  “  Are  you  going  on  up  im¬ 
mediately?”  he  asked,  with  a  humble  note 
of  entreaty  in  his  voice. 

She  struggled  for  gravity,  gave  up  the 
effort,  and  laughed.  “Very  prettily  said. 
I  suspect  you  of  poetry.” 

“I’m  beginning  to  suspect  myself  of  it.” 

“This  should  inspire  you.”  She  nodded 
comprehensively  toward  the  view  of  the  river 
and  the  far  hills. 

“  It  does.”  His  eyes  did  not  leave  her  face. 

“  You  see  they’ve  cleared  away  the  branches 
on  the  river  side,  but  the  boughs  quite  hide 
the  platform  everywhere  else.”  She  was 
making  polite  conversation. 

“Do  you  believe  in  presentiments.  Miss 
Robinson?”  Marlowe  asked  abruptly. 

The  puzzled  frown  appeared  again  be¬ 
tween  the  straight  brows.  “My  name  isn’t 
Robinson.” 

“Ah!  I  inferred  you  had  inherited  the  tree 
from  the  Swiss  family  of  that  name.”  He 
was  recovering  his  self-possession.  A  glint 
of  audacity  crept  into  the  wonder  that 
flooded  his  eyes. 
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“  It  isn’t  my  tree.  I  only  come  here  often. 
The  villagers  built  the  place.” 

“I’ll  give  a  fountain  to  that  village — or  a 
set  of  chimes,  or  a  fire  engine.  Which  would 
be  most  appreciated  ?  ” 

She  smiled.  Her  hand  was  on  the  railing, 
her  foot  on  the  top  step  of  the  rustic  ladder. 

“The  chimes,”  she  advised,  looking  back 
across  her  shoulder.  “They  can  ring  the 
brides  to  church.  In  the  village,  they  call 
this  ‘The  Courting  Tree.’” 

She  was  gone.  He  had  sprung  to  help 
her,  but  too  late,  and  she  did  not  look  around, 
though  he  swung  himself  down  from  the  tree 
and  watched  her  take  the  vagabond  trail  and 
disappear  around  the  alder  thicket.  When 
the  last  flutter  of  white  was  lost,  he  climbed 
to  the  platform  again,  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  out  across  the  sunlit  water  to  the  far 
blue  hills. 


thing  for  a  lover  to  toss.  They  always  do 
in  books,”  reflected  Marlowe,  “and  one 
really  can’t  toss  satisfactorily  on  this  thing. 
I’ll  have  to  find  a  lodging.” 

The  village  which  he  had  passed  a  mile 
back  along  the  road  was  too  far  from  the 
tree.  There  must  be  a  farmhouse  near.  She 
had  been  somewhere  for  roses  and  was  on  her 
way  home,  and  she  had  gone  away  down  the 
path.  Presumably  the  roses  had  come  from 
the  other  dirediion.  The  logic  wasn’t  unim¬ 
peachable,  but  it  sounded  reasonable.  He 
would  go  on  a  still  hunt  for  that  rosebush. 

And,  going  across  the  meadow,  where  only 
the  bowed  grass  hinted  at  a  path,  and 
over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  he  found  the  rose¬ 
bush,  a  great  climbing  rosebush  showering 
its  blossoms  over  a  little  old  white  house 
which  nestled  in  a  hollow  among  gnarled 
fruit  trees. 


“Such  a  day!  Such  a  sun!  Such  a  river!  A  rotund,  motherly  woman  stood  in  the 
Such  a  world!  Such  a  girl!”  He  sighed  a  door.  Would  she  take  a  lodger  for  the 
sigh  of  supreme  content.  Surely  fate,  having  night — for  a  day  or  two  ?  She  eyed  Mar¬ 
led  him  thus  far,  would  not  leave  him  in  a  lowe  shrewdly,  studied  his  clothes,  glanced 
blind  alley.  There  would  be  a  to-morrow.  at  his  wheel,  and  came  back  to  his  face. 


At  his  feet 
lay  an  open- 
hearted  pink 
rose,  dropped 
as  she  went 
away  with  her 
armful  of 
flowers.  He 
picked  it  up 
and  buried  his 
nose  in  it. 

“  Oh,Tommy, 
Tommy,  my 
boy!  This  is 
the  adventure! 
And  it  smells 
of  roses,”  he 
said  gayly,  and 
he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to 
dreams  of  the 
to-morrow. 

Between  to¬ 
day  and  to¬ 
morrow  lay  the 
night,  and  even 
for  a  poet  and 
a  lover  a  rustic 
bench  was  no 
satisfactory 
couch.  “It’s 
the  proper 


ASKED  THE  EAVOKITE  OF  THE  CODS. 


Why,  yes,  she 
might,  if  her 
spare  room 
would  suit. 
Her  tone  im¬ 
plied  that  the 
man  who 
would  not  be 
suited  by  her 
spare  room 
must  be  an 
abandoned 
outcast. 

And,  on  the 
whole,  it  was 
a  very  comfort- 
able  spare 
room,  and  the 
bed  would 
have  been  very 
comfortable 
for  a  tossing 
lover  if  it  had 
not  tempted 
him  straight¬ 
way  to  quiet 
sleep. 

When  he 
wakened,  sun- 
s h i ne  and 
morning  breeze 
and  rose  scent 
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were  invading  the  room,  and  it  was  the  last  of 
the  three  that  made  him  scurry  through  his 
toilet  and  hasten  downstairs  all  aflame  with 
eagerness  to  meet  his  landlady.  She  was 
not  beautiful.  His  ardor 
was  not  really  for  her;  but 
was  she  not  the  owner  of 
the  rosebush  ?  And  wasn’t 
it  altogether  probable  that, 
being  owner  of  the  rose¬ 
bush,  she  could  tell  him  the 
name  of  the  Rose  Girl  ? 

Mrs.  Martin  was  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  he  found 
her  there  she  temporarily 
diverted  his  attention  with 
brook  trout  and  waffles; 
but,  in  time,  he  came  around 
to  the  matter  of  the  rose¬ 
bush.  He  would  be  dip¬ 
lomatic. 

“Magnificent  roses,”  he 
said  in  a  casual,  congratu¬ 
latory  tone. 

She  nodded  indifferent¬ 
ly.  “Yes,  there’s  always 
lots  of  blooms.” 

“  It  must  be  much  ad¬ 
mired.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Some  folks 
sets  consid’ble  store  by  it.” 

“Do  you  ever  sell  the 
roses?” 

“Never  had  a  chance.  Anybody’s  wel¬ 
come  to  them  that  wants  them.” 

The  conversation  was  getting  warm. 

“  I  should  think  your  neighbors  would  jump 
at  that  opportunity.  Don’t  they?” 

“  Don’t  know  as  they  do.  Roses  ain’t  no 
rarity  round  here.  Pa,  this  is  Mr.  Marlowe. 
He’s  going  to  stay  with  us  a  spell.  Yes,  I’ll 
come  right  away.” 

She  departed  with  Pa,  and  the  Diplomat 
was  left  alone  with  his  unsatisfied  curiosity. 

“What’s  in  a  name?”  he  quoted  loftily. 
“I’ll  go  forth  and  find  her.  It  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  simple.  Cupid  awheel  and  the  Fates 
steering.  I  can’t  miss  Her.  Now  if  I’d  been 
in  a  car,  I  could  never  have  taken  the  river 
path,  and  if  I  could  have  taken  the  river  path. 
I’d  have  been  past  the  tree  and  in  the  next 
county  before  I  could  grasp  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  dryad  looking  out  through  the 
branches.  You  can’t  catch  these  gentle 
woodland  creatures  in  a  motor  car.  Thank 
the  Lord  I  went  back  to  the  lost  art  of  bik¬ 
ing!” 


He  tried  the  willow  tree,  first.  Deserted, 
lonely — a  sad  place.  Then  he  went  on  to  the 
highroad.  She  had  gone  that  way,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  he  stopped, 
irresolute.  Did  the  home 
of  the  girl  lie  east  or  west  ? 

“  My-mother-told-me-to- 
take-this-one,”  he  chanted 
gravely,  with  appropriate 
gesture.  His  mother’s 
verdict  led  eastward,  and 
he  turned  his  face  toward 
the  morning  sun. 

Ashe  journeyed,  his  heart 
sang,  but  his  lips  whistled. 
That  they  whistled  “Bon¬ 
bon  Buddie”  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  song  his 
heart  was  singing.  He 
had  never  made  a  specialty 
of  roundelays  suited  for 
such  adventure  as  this, 
but  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  make  a  joyous 
noise,  and  “Bonbon  Bud¬ 
die”  was  the  first  thing  to 
hand.  His  melodious  ut¬ 
terance  was  interrupted 
by  a  warning  honk  be¬ 
hind  him. 

There  were  still  fools 
who  rode  in  automobiles. 
Poor,  begoggled,  nerve- 
goaded  maniacs  who  knew  nothing  of  by¬ 
ways  and  dryads  and  roses.  Out  upon  them ! 

The  honk  grew  hysterical,  but  he  pedaled 
serenely  along  the  middle  of  the  road.  Let 
the  car  go  into  the  ditch.  Roads  were  made 
for  bicycles  and  poets  and  lovers. 

With  a  whir,  a  dust  cloud,  an  evil  smell,  the 
car  swept  by  him.  The  driver  to.ssed  him  an 
uncomplimentary  remark,  but  he  was  deaf  to 
it.  Out  of  the  dust  cloud  a  face  had  looked 
back  at  him,  across  a  sloping  shoulder.  A 
halo  of  white  chiffon  surrounded  the  face,  the 
shoulder  was  tweed  clad,  but  there  could  be 
no  mistake.  The  dryad  had  abandoned  her 
willow  tree  and  taken  to  motoring. 

Involuntarily,  Marlowe  bent  toward  his 
handle  bars,  put  all  his  energies  into  a  mad 
spurt  of  speed,  but  the  effort  was  sheer  folly. 
The  car  was  out  of  sight  beyond  the  next  hill 
before  he  had  gone  ten  rods,  and  he  gave 
himself  up  to  inconsistent  and  fluent  curses. 
Why  in  heaven’s  name  had  he  ever  bought  a 
bicycle?  It  was  a  means  of  locomotion  for 
ba^s  and  imbeciles.  If  he  had  been  driving 
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the  car — And  here  he  was  fooling  along  on 
a  decrepit,  bedridden,  two-wheeled  snail. 
Whereupon,  once  more  he  cursed  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  bicycle  and  his  ancestors  and 
progeny  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  generation. 

Yet,  drearily,  he  followed  in  the  direction 
which  the  motor  Eight  had  indicated.  At 
least  She  had  passed  that  way.  And  as  he 
reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  which  his 
bright  particular  star  had  set,  the  sight  that 
met  his  eyes  all  but  extracted  a  yodel  from  his 
exultant  throat. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  motor  car, 
motionless,  inert,  in  which  sat  a  figure,  tweed 
clad,  chiffon  swathed,  while  a  young  man  in 
elaborate  motor  garb  pottered  about  in  a 
manner  obviously  futile  and  incompetent. 
Marlowe  coasted  blithely  down  the  long  hill. 
The  gods  were  good,  and  bicycling  was  a 
noble  sport. 

There  was  a  flutter  of  recognition  in  the 
girl’s  eyes  as  he  lifted  his  cap,  but  he  did  not 
claim  acquaintance.  Modesty  is  at  times  a 
virtue,  and  the  possibility  of  necessary  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  other  man  might  prove  em¬ 
barrassing. 

“  Can  I  be  of  use  ?  ”  asked  the  favorite  of 
the  gods,  politely. 

The  irate  young  gentleman  in  motor  clothes 
cast  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  man  of  the 
prehistoric  wheel. 

“Guess  not,”  he  said  gloomily.  “Some¬ 
thing’s  busted.  I  don’t  know  what.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  don’t  know  anything  about  a  car?” 

The  inference  seemed  justifiable.  Why 
should  any  man  so  far  lost  to  the  proprieties 
as  to  ride  a  bicycle  have  a  speaking  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  an  automobile? 

Marlowe  took  off  his  coat,  and  laid  it  on  the 
car  seat.  “  I’m  the  man  that  invented  them,” 
be  said  with  a  wide-spreading  cheerfulness. 
“  If  you’ll  allow  me  I’ll  have  a  look.  Where’s 
your  tool  kit  ?  ” 

Never  before  in  the  annals  of  motor  his¬ 
tory  did  a  young  man  so  blithely  go  down  on 
his  back  in  a  dusty  road  and  tinker  with  the 
vitals  of  a  car.  Never  before  was  a  spark 
plug  handled  so  lovingly.  Never  before  was 
a  carburetor  wooed  so  cajolingly.  Never  be¬ 
fore  did  a  radiator  so  flood  a  young  man’s 
soul  with  joy. 

Having  repaired  the  damage  which  had 
stalled  the  car,  Marlowe  went  further  and  did 
a  little  damaging  on  his  own  account.  A 
mean  trick.  He  admitted  as  much  to  him¬ 
self,  but  shamelessly.  It  wouldn’t  really 
harm  the  car,  amd  all  was  fair  in  love  and  war. 


When  he  emerged  from  under  the  car,  hot 
and  grimy,  there  was  a  wicked  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  a  s^e  of  profound  satisfaction  on  his 
lips.  “She’ll  run  now,  but  I  don’t  know  bow 
far,”  he  announced  pleasantly.  “You’d 
better  get  to  a  garage  as  soon  as  you  can.  The 
carburetor’s  on  the  blink,  and  the  water  joints 
are  leaking,  and  there’s  some  valve  trouble. 
I’m  rather  afraid  you’ll  be  in  diflSculties 
again  before  you’ve  run  a  mile.” 

The  owner-^f  the  car  looked  distressed. 
The  girl  gave  a  little  gasp  of  dismay. 

“  But  we  really  must  get  home  for  luncheon, 
and  you  never  can  run  the  car  back  to  Boston. 
You’ll  have  to  leave  it  in  our  stables  and 
catch  that  three  o’clock  train  from  Benton- 
ville.  Father  will  send  you  over.  There 
isn’t  any  other  train.  You  really  have  to  be 
in  Boston  to-night  ?” 

“Yes — toastmaster  at  that  blamed  dinner, 
you  know.” 

“I  really  can’t  see  w'hy  you  didn’t  bring 
your  chauffeur  down.” 

The  girl  spoke  with  a  tinge  of  irritation. 
The  man  from  Boston  offered  no  audible 
explanation.  He  only  looked  at  her;  but 
Marlowe  as  well  as  the  girl  read  in  that  look 
the  reason  why  the  chauffeur  had  been  left 
in  Boston. 

Marlowe  felt  a  twinge  of  sympathy  for  the 
man,  but  the  girl  w'as  relentless.  Women  are 
seldom  merciful  to  masculine  incompetence. 

“We  can’t  possibly  get  home  in  time  for 
you  to  catch  the  train  if  the  car  is  going  to 
stick  in  the  road  and  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  fixing  it.  We  might  get  a  horse 
somewhere,  I  suppose.” 

Marlowe  plunged  hastily  into  the  breach. 
A  horse  had  not  been  included  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  seeming  intrusive,  I’d 
suggest  that  I  might  drive  you  home.  Then 
if  anything  went  wrong  I  might  patch  it  up.” 

“Oh,  do.” 

The  girl’s  tone  was  urgent.  The  man 
added  a  somewhat  surly,  “Awfully  good  of 
you.” 

“  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.” 

Marlowe’s  spirits  were  reaching  the  effer¬ 
vescent  point,  but  by  desperate  effort  he  kept 
his  jubilation  out  of  his  voice. 

The  bicycle  was  loaded  into  the  car.  The 
man  from  Boston  climbed  in  beside  the  girl. 
Marlowe  took  the  wheel.  Wliat  if  his  back 
was  turned  upon  the  couple  ?  Boston  was  a 
far  country,  and  the  house  of  the  rosebush 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  land.  The 
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car  ran  shiveringly,  jerkily  After  five  miles 
of  struggle  it  stopped.  Marlowe  applied 
first  aid.  Who  should  know  what  it  needed 
so  well  as  he  who  had  crippled  it  ? 

After  that,  all  went  well.  In  time  they 
reached  the  point  in  the  road  where  the  river 
path  started  on  its  wandering  career.  ^lar- 
iowe  glanced  back  at  the  girl.  She  did  not 
meet  his  eyes,  but  a  blush  stole  into  her  cheeks. 
Across  the  long,  covered  bridge  they  rumbled 
— the  girl  directing — down  the  farther  side  of 
the  river  bank,  up  a  little  hill,  in  at  open  gates. 

The  car  came  to  a  stop  beside  a  wide, 
pillared  veranda,  and  a  portly,  white-haired 
man  came  forward  to  greet  the  party. 

“We  had  a  breakdown,  Daddy.  This 
gentleman  played  good  Samaritan.  My 
father.  Judge  Wallace.” 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

“My  name  is  Marlowe,  sir.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  been  of  use.” 

“Marlowe?  Marlowe?  A  New  York 
Marlowe?  Not  by  any  chance  a  relative  of 
Robert  Marlowe?” 

“He’s  my  father.” 

The  judge  held  out  both  hands. 

“Why,  God  bless  my  soull  Your  father 
and  I  were  expelled  from  school  together  in 
1868.  I  haven’t  seen  him  in  fifteen  years. 
Come  in,  my  boy,  come  in.  You’ll  have 
luncheon  with  us.  Where  are  you  staying  ?  ” 

“At  the  house  of  the  pink  roses,”  answered 
Marlowe  gravely. 

The  judge  looked  bewildered. 

“He  must  mean  Mrs.  Martin’s,  Daddy.” 
She  was  blushing  again. 

Luncheon  was  a  meal  of  mixed  emotions  as 
well  as  of  various  edibles.  The  girl  was 
quiet,  the  man  from  Boston  was  distinctly 
sulky,  the  judge  was  genially  reminiscent. 


Marlowe  was  blissful.  He  had  always  ad¬ 
mired  his  father.  Now  he  revered  him. 
That  the  old  gentleman  should  have  had  the 
heavenly  foresight  to  be  expelled  from  school 
with  her  father!  Oh,  it  was  too  good.  This 
luck  really  couldn’t  hold.  He  must  make  it 
count  while  it  lasted. 

And  he  did. 

The  man  from  Boston,  still  sulking,  was 
driven  off  to  his  train.  The  judge  com¬ 
posed  himself  for  a  siesta. 

“I’ll  show  you  my  garden,”  said  the  girl 
invitingly,  and  Marlowe  followed  her  into  a 
tangled  wilderness  of  bloom. 

The  afternoon  was  waning  when  they  came 
out  of  the  Enchanted  Land.  There  was  shy¬ 
ness  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  and  courage  on 
the  lips  of  the  man. 

“Only  twenty-four  hours,”  she  said  softly, 
half  in  protest,  half  in  wonder. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,”  Mar¬ 
lowe  asserted  stoutly. 

“You  are  a  poet.  They  do  such  things, 
those  mad  poets.”  She  jested,  but  her  eyes 
were  very'  sweet. 

“I’m  also  a  competent  mechanic.  It’s  a 
combination  to  be  trusted.” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  swept  over  her  face. 
“What  did  you  do  to  that  poor  car?” 

“I  made  it  an  instrument  of  Destiny.” 

“Poor  Jim,”  sighed  the  girl. 

And  by  the  light  of  reason,  Marlowe  under¬ 
stood  that  “Jim”  was  the  man  from  Boston. 

The  sun  sank  low  in  the  west,  the  shadows 
fell  long  across  the  grass. 

“Come,”  said  the  poet,  “the  shadows  are 
showing  the  way.” 

And  the  two  went  down  across  the  meadows 
and  along  the  vagabond  trail  to  the  Court¬ 
ing  Tree. 


JABED  MEEKER,  HUMORIST 

By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 


Drawings  by  Horace  Taylor 


In^WAIN?  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  Mark  Twain- 
Heard  him  down  to  Pleasant  Plain; 

^  Funny?  Yes,  I  guess  so.  Folks 

^Seemed  to  laugh  loud  at  his  jokes — 

I  Laughed  to  beat  the  band;  but  I 
'  Couldn’t  rightly  make  out  why. 

Guess  his  humor  ain’t  refined 
Quite  enough  to  suit  my  mind. 

Mark's  all  right — right  clever  speaker —  i 

But  he  can’t  touch  Jabed  Meeker;  fk 

And  one  thing  that  makes  it  queer  js 

Is  that  Jabed  lives  right  here.  M 


You  ain’t  met  him?  Son,  you’ve  missed 
The  most  funniest  humorist 
I’ve  met  with  in  my  bom  days — 
Funniest  talker,  anyways. 

When  it  comes  to  repartee — 

That's  the  humor  catches  me! 


Like  a  speciment?  Huh!  Well, 

Take,  for  instance,  his  umbrell; 
Wouldn’t  think,  until  he  spoke. 

He  could  turn  that  to  a  joke; 

Mark  Twain  couldn’t,  bet  you  that! 
That’s  where  Meeker  beats  Mark  flat! 


Just  imagine  three  or  four 
Fellers  in  Jim  Beemer’s  store — 

’Long  comes  Meeker,  and  some  feller 
Says,  “See  Meeker’s  bum  umbreller.” 
Quick  as  lightning  Meeker  ’d  yell: 
“Don’t  you  guy  my  ftMmberell! 

Where’s  the  feller  dares  to  hoot 
At  this  sping-spang  bumbershoot? 

Show  me  some  one  dares  to  call 
Bad  names  at  my  bumbersolll" 

Right  like  that!  Right  off  the  reel! 

Say,  you’d  ought  to  heard  us  squeal! 
Then,  before  we’d  got  our  breath. 
Meeker,  solemn  sad  as  death. 

Says:  “Stand-up  there  ’gainst  that  wall, 
Para-bumber-shooter-soll  I " 


Twain?  All  right!  But  just  give  me 
Some  one  slick  at  repartee! 


The  Cost  of  the  Wall  Street  Game 

By  FREDERICK  UPHAM  ADAMS 


EDITOR’S  Note.— There  must  he  a 
Wall  Street  in  which  the  country's  enterprises 
are  financed.  There  must  be  a  national  mart 
for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
Our  campaign  is  not  directed  against  legiti¬ 
mate  dealings  in  securities,  but  against  the 
unfair  manipulation  of  stock-market  prices. 
Brokers  have  a  legitimate  function  in  finance. 
We  do  not  antagonize  honest  brokerage.  Our 
campaign  is  directed  against  the  abuses  of 
brokerage  from  which  the  public  has  suffered 
severe  loss.  Above  all,  we  hope  to  convince 
the  victims  of  the  margin-gambling  craze,  so 
widespread  in  America,  that  the  mere  costs  of 
“The  Game”  eat  up  its  promise  of  profit, 
and  that  the  quest  of  “easy  money”  from  Wall 
Street  is  delusive.  This  we  can  best  accom¬ 
plish  by  informing  those  who  gamble  of  the 
odds  against  them. 

The  best  view  of  the  external  activities 
of  the  Wall  Street  district  is  obtained 
from  the  steps  of  the  United  States 
Subtreasury  building.  The  spectator  who 
stands  where  George  Washin^on  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  commands  a  sweeping 
view  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  and  a  turn 
of  his  head  reveals  the  towering  grandeur  of 
structures  which  make  of  Nassau  Street  an 
architectural  canyon.  From  the  roof  of  the 
Hanover  Bank  building  the  radiating  streets 
seem  filled  with  ants,  stirred  to  an  extreme 
pitch  of  anger  and  excitement. 

Directly  ahead  is  a  building  distinguished 
by  a  classic  beauty  that  invariably  charms 
the  more  intelligent  observers  of  this  scene. 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  structures  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  which  can  lay  valid  claim  to  artistic 
excellence.  It  suffers  little  by  comparison 
with  such  admitted  high  types  as  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  The  eye 
is  held  by  the  perspective  of  the  huge  granite 
columns  which  support  an  allegorical  group. 


deftly  fashioned  by  the  sculptor’s  chisel  in 
figures  of  Titanic  proportions. 

The  interior  graces  are  in  harmony  with 
the  superb  fagade.  The  huge  trading  hall 
is  a  dream  in  marble,  bronze,  and  carved 
and  polished  woods  of  exquisite  grades. 
From  basement  to  roof  money  has  been  lav¬ 
ished  in  a  successful  attempt  to  install  every 
luxury,  comfort,  convenience,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  accessory  at  the  gift  of  modem  art  or 
skill. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  pays 
taxes  on  $4,990,000.  Competent  experts 
value  its  prop)erty  at  not  less  than  $6,000,000. 

Students  of  these  articles  should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  all  other  exchanges  which  will 
later  be  mentioned,  depend  absolutely  on  the 
patronage  of  the  public  for  their  perpetuity 
and  prosperity.  They  are  as  distinctly  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  as  are  department  stores, 
and  their  greatest  asset  is  the  confidence  of 
their  patrons.  Unless  orders  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  continue 
to  pour  in,  the  investment  of  millions  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  be  seriously 
menaced.  Our  inquiry  at  the  present  time 
concerns  “  the  cost  of  the  Wall  Street  Game”; 
and  the  first  item  is  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  various  buildings  used  by  the  ex¬ 
changes. 

The  public  hears  much  of  Wall  Street,  but 
little  of  Beaver  Street.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  a  side  entrance  on  Wall 
Street,  but  really  belongs  to  Broad  Street. 
Wall  Street,  ind^,  cannot  boast  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  exchange  building;  Beaver  has  four 
such  buildings — the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  and  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Exchange. 

The  massive  red-brick  stmcture  owned  by 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  one  of 
the  conspicuous  sights  from  the  water  front. 
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Its  huge,  square  tower  and  impressive  quad¬ 
rangle  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger.  This  piece  of  property  is  assessed 
at  $4,000,000,  and  real  estate  experts  add 
another  million  as  its  actual  value.  The 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  building  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  $960,000,  the  Coffee  Exchange  at 
$525,000,  and  the  Consolidated  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  at  an  even  million. 

It  is  conservative  to  place  the  real  selling 
value  of  the  five  exchanges  mentioned  at  $14,- 
000,000.  Let  me  again  state  that  this  value 
must  be  maintained  by  those  who  patronize 
these  various  institutions.  It  is  true  that  all 
of  this  property  may  be  diverted  for  other 
purposes,  but  no  such  change  will  be  made 
so  long  as  speculation  in  stocks  and  com¬ 
modities  makes  its  employment  profitable. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  fourteen  million 
dollars  is  a  considerable  real-estate  invest¬ 
ment  in  an  enterprise  which  caters  almost 
entirely  to  the  speculative  instincts  of  a  com¬ 
munity  or  even  a  nation.  It  would  finance 
a  score  of  great  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  turn  out  a  vast  product  of  useful  com¬ 
modities.  But  this  item  of  fourteen  millions 
is  of  small  consequence  in  the  total.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
cities  have  sp>eculative  exchanges  which 
swell  this  single  asset  to  at  least  twenty-five 
millions. 

THE  VALUES  OF  MEMBERSHIPS 

In  estimating  the  actual  value  of  the 
plant  of  speculative  exchanges,  we  must  in¬ 
clude  the  price  at  which  the  members  hold 
their  exclusive  trading  privileges.  These 
members  act  as  the  agents  of  outsiders  who 
wish  to  deal  in  stocks  or  commodities.  It  is 
not  in  dispute  that  at  least  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  all  transactions  are  purely  specula¬ 
tive;  in  harsher  terms,  gambling  risks. 
Therefore,  the  value  of  a  membership  ticket 
on  an  exchange  is  largely  fixed  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  public  desire  for  gambling. 
These  tickets  are  franchises,  the  values  of 
which  rise  and  fall  just  in  proportion  to  the 
lust  for  gambling-gain  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  value  of  these  memberships 
therefore  becomes  a  part  of  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  speculation,  on  every  dollar  of  which 
the  public  must  pay  dividends  in  the  form  of 
commissions. 

There  are  1,100  members  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  value  of  the 


seats  has  fluctuated  with  much  irregularity, 
but  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  speculative  public.  In  1879  the 
price  of  a  seat  was  $9,000;  it  rose  to  $20,000 
in  1881,  and  to  $37,000  in  1883.  The  panic 
of  1893  so  disheartened  the  “lambs”  that 
the  price  of  membership  franchises  declined 
to  $15,250,  but  the  boom  of  1901  sent  them 
up  to  $66,000,  and  the  climax  of  stock  gam¬ 
bling  in  19^6  fixed  the  top  price  of  $95,000. 
The  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  has  depressed  the  value  of 
these  tickets,  but  it  is  fair  to  place  them  at 
$80,000  at  the  present  time.  A  boom  will 
send  them  to  $100,000. 

AND  WHY  THEY  VARY 

This  conservative  price  of  $80,000  for  the 
privilege  of  receiving  commissions  from  out¬ 
siders  indicates  that  the  collective  value  of 
the  eleven  hundred  memberships  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  $88,000,000.  In 
1906  it  reached  the  tidy  sum  of  $104,500,000, 
but  $88,000,000  will  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  this  inquiry. 

On  the  New  York  Consolidated  Exchange 
there  are  1,225  members.  In  1906  tickets 
of  membership  had  a  value  of  $2,500.  The 
present  depleted  condition  of  the  pockets  of 
the  speculative  public  has  seriously  impaired 
the  price  of  these  franchises,  but  it  is  just  to 
say  that  under  normal  conditions  they  are 
in  demand  at  $2,000.  This  yields  an  item 
of  $2,450,000. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  numbers 
450  members.  In  recent  years  these  privi¬ 
leges  have  ranged  from  $10,000  to  $23,000, 
and  it  is  just  to  place  each  of  them  at  $18,000, 
making  a  total  for  the  collective  franchise  of 
$8,100,000.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  such 
prices  are  established  by  the  comparative 
zeal  of  the  public  to  make  money  by  gam¬ 
bling  in  cotton.  Forbid  such  risks  and 
these  membership  tickets  would  not  be 
worth  $100  each. 

The  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  has  the 
modest  number  of  323  members.  In  recent 
years  the  value  of  seats  has  ranged  from 
$1,500  to  $4,300,  and  we  will  take  $3,500  as 
the  normal  figure.  This  constitutes  an  item 
of  $1,130,500. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  has  at 
present  2,260  members,  and  seats  have  re¬ 
cently  commanded  $425;  but  under  normal 
conditions  twice  this  price  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  fair  to  place  an  estimate  of 
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$2,000,000  on  the  membership  franchise  of 
this  great  exchange. 

This  interesting  study  is  worthy  of  a  re¬ 
capitulation,  which  thus  indicates  the  con¬ 
servative  value  of  the  membership  tickets  on 
the  leading  exchanges  of  New  York  City: 


N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange .  $88,000,000 

N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange .  8,100,000 

N.  Y.  Consolidated  Exchange .  2,450,000 

N.  Y.  Coffee  Exchange .  1,130,500 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange .  2,000,000 


Total... . $101,680,500 


The  reader  should  again  be  reminded  that 
every  new  recruit  to  speculation  adds  to  the 
value  of  these  franchises,  and,  conversely, 
every  broken  or  reformed  patron  who  with¬ 
draws  thereby  decreases  this  total. 

On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  there  are 
2,000  members.  The  present  price  of  tickets 
is  about  $2,600,  but  no  critic  can  complain  if 
$3,000  be  quoted  as  the  normal,  making  an 
item  of  $6,000,000.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities 
swell  the  total  by  a  sum  conserv'atively  esti¬ 
mated  at  $15,000,000,  giving  us  a  national 
total  certainly  in  excess  of  $120,000,000. 
We  had  an  original  item  of  $25,000,000  as 
the  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  consequently 
find  a  grand  total  of  $145,000,000  for  specu¬ 
lative  plants  and  franchises. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
argument  to  prove  that  the  speculative  public 
long  since  parted  with  the  $25,000,000  used 
in  the  construction  of  these  palatial  build¬ 
ings.  The  annual  statements  of  the  various 
exchanges  indicate  that  the  yearly  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  is  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  properties,  this  con¬ 
stituting  a  modest  item  of  $2,500,000  annu¬ 
ally,  which  the  public  contributes  directly 
and  indirectly  in  the  form  of  commissions 
and  interest  charges. 

However,  an  item  of  $2,500,000  is  a  trifle 
in  the  total  of  the  cost  of  the  Wall  Street 
Game. 

We  have  only  started  to  calculate  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  speculation  in  operation. 
The  beautiful  buildings  mentioned  are 
merely  the  meeting  places  of  the  members. 
In  these  splendid  halls  they  buy  and  sell — or 
go  through  the  forms  of  buying  and  selling — 
the  stocks,  bonds,  or  commodities  upon 
which  their  customers  have  advanced  mar¬ 
gins.  Exchange  members  have  their  offices 
elsewhere.^  They  have  to  pay  rent  for  these 
offices,  mwt  the  salaries  of  their  employees. 


defray  taxes,  insurance,  legal  fees,  private 
wires,  and  innumerable  other  items. 

For  all  of  these  expen.ses  the  broker  must 
look  to  his  customers.  He  must  receive 
enough  in  commissions  to  meet  his  running 
expenses.  All  in  excess  of  this  constitutes 
his  profit.  It  is  the  same  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  The  owner  of  a  store  fixes  prices  so 
that  the  patron  pays  an  excess  w'hich  will 
meet  rent,  salaries,  etc.,  and  leave  him  a 
profit  just  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  purchases. 

Unless  there  w’ere  a  large  margin  of  profit 
over  expenses,  seats  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  would  not  command  from  $75,000 
to  $95,000.  It  is  not  in  dispute  that  most 
brokerage  firms  find  the  business  extremely 
profitable.  The  commissions  paid  to  them 
are  sufficient  in  volume  to  defray  the  enor¬ 
mous  expenses  of  operation  and  leave  in¬ 
comes  which  create  millionaires.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  total  of  their  expenses  must  be,  and 
is,  supplied  by  their  patrons — they  have  no 
other  source  of  revenue;  therefore  we  have 
no  alternative  other  than  to  charge  their  ex¬ 
penses  against  the  cost  of  the  Wall  Street  Game. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  SPECULATION 

Surrounding  the  various  New  York  ex¬ 
changes  is  a  group  of  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  buildings  in  the  world.  These 
huge  and  ornate  structures  are  largely  occu- 
pi^  by  firms  and  individuals  more  or  less 
connected  and  identified  with  speculation. 
There  are  hundreds  of  brokerage  and  com¬ 
mission  firms  equipped  with  luxurious  apart¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  utilizing  entire  floors. 
These  concerns  pay  from  $2,500  to  $100,000 
annually  in  rent,  and  they  look  not  in  vain 
to  their  patrons  to  reimburse  them  for  this 
outlay. 

There  are  hundreds  of  lawyers  whose  chief 
business  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  specu¬ 
lative  operations  and  manipulations  and  to 
conduct  the  litigation  growing  out  of  them. 
There  are  scores  of  branch  offices  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  corporations  with  speculative 
Wall  Street  interests  to  conserve.  There  are 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies 
which  transact  enormous  business  in  the 
transmission  of  gambling  orders.  There  are 
concerns  which  have  millions  invested  in 
tickers  and  other  instruments  for  the  speedy 
conveying  of  the  news  from  the  floors  where 
manipulated  quotations  are  made. 

There  are  daily  newspapers,  weekly  and 
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monthly  publications  and  syndicates  which 
supply  statistics  and  information  covering 
these  operations.  There  are  promoters, 
specialists  in  stocks,  expert  accountants, 
advertising  agents,  and  others  in  occupations 
too  numerous  to  specify,  all  of  whom  act  as 
para.sites  on  parasites,  and  the  total  bill  for 
whose  services  is  eventually  settled  by  the 
man  who  imagines  th^t  he  can  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  and  still  beat  the  game. 

There  must  also  be  included  scores  of 
powerful  banks  and  trust  companies  which 
are  closely  identified  with  speculation.  With¬ 
in  the  Wall  Street  district  are  more  than  one 
hundred  private  banks,  many  of  which  would 
have  no  excuse  for  existence  were  specula¬ 
tion  forbidden.  All  of  these  occupy  expensive 
space  in  these  great  buildings. 

We  have  reached  a  day  when  no  man 
whose  judgment  is  worth  considering  will 
deny  that  there  exists  a  close  alliance  between 
the  great  insurance  companies  and  specu¬ 
lative  Wall  Street.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  in¬ 
clude  a  portion  of  their  investment  in  build¬ 
ings  as  a  part  of  the  total  which  must  be 
maintained  by  those  who  patronize  the  gam¬ 
bling  features  of  this  game. 

WHO  PAID  FOR  THE  SKYSCRAPERS? 

I  take  it  that  no  effective  denial  can  be 
entered  against  the  assertion  that  many  of 
the  superb  buildings  which  are  massed  in 
the  Wall  Street  district  are  largely  devoted 
to  housing  concerns  which  draw  their  revenue 
from  the  speculative  public.  This  same 
public  partially  paid  for  their  erection — it 
continues  to  contribute  the  funds  which  make 
such  investments  profitable. 

The  reader  will  be  appalled  by  the  facts 
I  am  about  to  cite  and  the  unanswerable 
proof  I  am  about  to  submit : 

It  is  not  alleged  that  what  is  known  as  the 
Wall  Street  district  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  speculation.  It  includes  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  possibly  thousands,  of  firms 
which  have  no  direct  concern  w’ith  the  va¬ 
rious  exchanges;  but  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  reasonably  close  approximation  to  the 
total  paid  by  those  w’ho  defray  the  cost 
of  the  Wall  Street  Game. 

The  tax  books  of  New  York  City  show 
that  the  Wall  Street  district  is  assess^  at  a 
figure  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,- 
000,  the  exact  amount  being  dependent  on 
what  may  properly  be  included  in  the  term, 
“Wall  Street  district.”  Within  the  most 


reasonable  boundaries  for  this  district  must 
be  included  property  worth  at  least  the 
former  figure;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  real  selling  value  is  at  least  twenty  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  that  assessed  against  the 
owners. 

Students  of  the  cost  of  the  Wall  Street 
game  will  be  interested  in  examining  the 
assessed  valuation  of  some  of  the  buildings 
which  house  their  brokers,  most  of  which 
structures  clerive  a  large  part  of  their  revenues 
from  concerns  and  individuals  that  serve  the 
gambling  proclivities  of  the  American  public. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  quoted  give  the 
valuations  assessed  against  these  properties 
on  thp  tax  books,  and  that  the  actual  selling 
value  is  much  in  excess  of  this.  Here 
are  some  of  the  buildings  w'hich  are  massed 
about  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
which  depend  largely  on  the  activities  of 
that  and  kindred  institutions  for  their 
revenues: 


Buildings  Assessed  Valuations 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance .  $4,050,000 

Union  Trust  Company .  2,610,000 

Blair  Building .  1,835,000 

Broadway  Realty  Company .  3,700,000 

Washington  Building .  2,000,000 

Empire  Building .  4,000,000 

Forty-two  Broadway  Building .  3,650,000 

Exchange  Court  Building .  3,225,000 

Down  Town  Building  Company .  1,925,000 

W.  W.  Smith  Building .  1,900,000 

Wicks  Building .  1,850,000 

Commercial  Cable  Building .  1,900,000 

Johnston  Building. .  2,600,000 

Broad  Exchange  Building .  5,000,000 

Lord’s  Court  Building .  2,450,000 

Mills  Building .  4,100,000 

Drexel  Building .  2,175,000 

Lands  Purchase  Building .  2,200,000 

United  States  Trust  Company .  1,275,000 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co .  2,900,000 

National  City  Bank .  4,000,000 

Sixty  Wall  Street .  1,930,000 

Bank  oi  New  York .  1,040,000 

Bank  of  America .  1,425,000 

Manhattan  Company  Bank .  2,675,000 

Gallatin  National  Bank .  1,070,000 

Fourth  National  Bank .  1,120,000 

United  Bank  Building .  2,235,000 

American  Surety  Company .  2,250,000 

Hanover  National  Bank .  3,100,000 

Stevens  Building .  1,620,000 

J.  J.  Astor  Building .  2,180,000 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Building  ..  11,700,000 

American  Exchange  National  Bank..  1,300,000 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company -  1,700,000 

Provident  Savings  Life .  2,215,000 

National  Bank  of  Commerce .  2,830,000 

Trinity  Building .  .  6,475,000 

U.  S.  Realty  Building . 

Title  Insurance  Company .  1, 8m, 000 

Washington  Life .  ^  2,665,000 

U.  S.  Express  Realty  Building .  *  3,000,000 
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Cortlandt  Building .  $3,3CX3,ooo 

Singer  Building .  5,225,000 

City  Investing  Building .  4,300,000 

Havemeyer  Building .  1,850,000 

Broadway  Realty  Company .  2,550,000 


Total . $136,275,000 


Smaller  buildings,  largely  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  individuals  and  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  activities  growing  out  of  specu¬ 
lation,  certainly  will  increase  this  total  to 
$225,000,000.  It  is  ultra-conservative  to 
assert  that  one  third  oj  this  capitalization  is 
employed  in  catering  to  speculative  enter¬ 
prises  and  employments.  This  constitutes 
an  item  of  $75,000,000  for  New  York  City 
alone,  and  the  nation  will  swell  this  to 
$100,000,000  and  more. 

We  have  taken  no  account  of  the  cost  of 
the  fixtures  in  these  thousands  of  offices; 
neither  has  mention  been  made  of  many 
other  items  which  properly  belong  in  this 
calculation.  The  total  amount  of  fixed 
capital  invested  in  the  speculative  game  in 
the  United  States  is  approximately  indicated 
in  the  following  table: 


Invested  in  Exchange  Buildings .  $25,000,000 

Value  of  Membership  Tickets .  100,000,000 

Invested  in  Office  Buildings .  100,000,000 

Fixtures  and  Incidentals .  25,000,000 


Total .  $250,000,000 


These  figures,  significant  as  they  are,  fail 
to  indicate  the  leading  item  of  expense  which 
must  be  met  by  those  who  buy  and  sell  stocks 
and  commodities  on  margins  and  pay  com¬ 
missions  on  them.  Thus  far  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  only  the  investment  in  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  plant  of  speculation.  This  plant 
must  be  operated,  and  the  public  must  also 
pay  every  dollar  of  the  expense  of  operation. 

Let  us  take  a  single  instance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  this  matter  clear.  Smith, 
let  us  say,  decides  to  aid  the  public  in  its 
passion  to  get  rich  by  speculation.  Smith 
first  pays  $80,000  for  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  He  also  buys  seats  on 
various  other  exchanges,  an  item  of  perhaps 
$30,000  more.  A  capitalist  must  supply 
a  magnificent  building  in  which  he  can 
rent  quarters.  He  must  have  branch  offices 
in  other  cities,  and  must  furnish  his  main 
office  and  all  the  branches  in  comfort  and 
even  luxury.  He  must  maintain  effective 
forces  of  employees  in  all  these  places,  must 
have  a  private  wire  service,  must  entertain 
customers,  and — mark  this — must  derive 


sufficient  revenue  from  his  patrons  to  cover 
all  this  outlay  before  he  can  expect  to  derive 
a  dollar  in  actual  profit. 

True  it  is — as  has  been  explained  in  for¬ 
mer  articles  in  this  series — the  broker  may 
win  or  lose  money  in  personal  speculation; 
but  the  moment  he  does  this  he  steps  outside 
the  legitimate  function  of  his  profession.  It 
is  a  matter  of  grewsome  record  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  large  houses  that  have  failed 
can  trace  their  downfall  to  the  fact  that  the 
broker  played  against  his  own  game. 

In  normal  times  a  brokerage  house  or  an 
individual  of  standing  can  easily  meet  all  the 
enormous  demands  of  legitimate  expense 
and  still  retain  handsome  profits,  the  cus¬ 
tomers  paying  the  total  of  expenses  and 
profits. 

A  POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION 

Fortunately  for  the  purposes  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  conclusive  data  are  available 
showing  the  monthly  and  annual  expenses 
of  the  more  important  class  of  brokerage 
firms  in  New  York  City.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  live  firm  will  open  its  books 
and  display  its  secrets  to  the  gaze  of  the 
searcher  for  the  truth,  but  in  recent  months 
two  concerns  of  national  reputation  have 
passed  from  the  scene  of  Wall  Street  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  I  have  been  permitted  to  make  a 
post  mortem  examination  of  the  remains. 

I  refer  to  the  defunct  firms  of  A.  O.  Brown 
&  Company,  also  to  T.  A.  McIntyre  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Neither  of  these  concerns  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  business.  Both  went  under 
because  their  principals  were  not  content 
with  the  sure  returns  from  customers’  com¬ 
missions  and  wandered  into  the  dangerous 
fields  of  personal  sp)eculation  and  “  high 
finance.”  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
business  methods  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Com¬ 
pany  were  marked  by  an  extravagance  which 
at  times  bordered  on  recklessness;  but  this 
does  not  account  for  their  failure. 

To  those  who  still  think  that  they  can  pay 
the  enormous  expenses  of  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lation  and  retain  a  profit  through  their  luck 
or  judgment,  I  commend  an  earnest  study  of 
the  exhibits  about  to  be  made.  Let  me  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  Wall  Street  brokerage  firms  fail.  The  re¬ 
maining  ninety  per  cent,  have  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  all  the  expenses  of  operation  and  net 
millions  annually  in  profits.  And  practically 
every  dollar  comes  from  the  gambling  public. 
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Let  us  see  how  much  the  public  has  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  operating  two  typical 
brokerage  houses: 

The  books  of  the  bankrupt  firms  of  A.  O. 
Brown  &  Company  and  of  T.  A.  McIntyre 
&  Company  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Suffem  &  Son,  ex|)ert  accountants  of  the 
highest  standing.  By  permission  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  these  firms,  the  accountants  were 
authorized  to  supply  to  the  writer  the  data 
which  are  now  given,  and  the  figures  were  ob¬ 
tained  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  these  corporations. 
There  is  no  guesswork  about  these  statistics. 
They  are  cold  facts,  and  should  be  clipped 
from  these  pages  and  constantly  referr^  to 
by  all  readers  who  are  likely  to  be  tempted 
to  contribute  to  the  future  cost  of  the  Wall 
Street  Game. 


brokerage  firm  in  New  York  City.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  commissions  paid  by  customers 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this  tre¬ 
mendous  outlay.  The  mere  statement  of 
this  fact  is  more  conclusive  than  any  argu¬ 
ment  or  invective  in  proving  to  the  customer 
the  magnitude  of  the  “kitty”  he  has  to  feed 
before  he  can  hope  for  gain  from  his  trans¬ 
actions. 

Th^firm  conducted  a  modernized  brunch 
office  in  the  Plaza  Hotel.  The  annual  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  establishment  are  thus  shown: 


Salaries . $12,476.45 

Rent .  16,970.5s 

Advertising .  100.00 

Entertaining .  802.40 

Sundry  Expenses .  13>965'95 


Total . ; . $44,315.35 


TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  SALARIES 


In  its  last  year  of  operation,  the  firm  of  A. 
O.  Brown  &  Company  included  on  its  pay¬ 
roll  about  three  hundred  employees.  At 
times  the  number  exceeded  this,  but  the 
average  was  near  the  figure  given.  This 
concern  operated  a  main  office  in  the  heart 
of  the  Wall  Street  district,  and  had  seven 
branch  offices  in  the  metropolis.  It  also 
maintained  twenty-five  branch  offices  scat¬ 
tered  over  that  part  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Three  of  the  man¬ 
agers  in  these  branch  offices  were  in  receipt 
of  salaries  of  $10,000  annually,  payment  of 
the  same  being  based  on  their  ability  to 
secure  customers  able  and  willing  to  bet 
against  Wall  Street  quotations.  The  reader 
who  is  solicited  to  back  his  judgment  against 
the  market  should  reflect  that  possibly  his 
adviser  is  in  receipt  of  $10,000  for  proffering 
such  advice. 

The  books  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company 
reveal  expenses  for  the  last  year  of  operation 
of  the  main  office  in  the  Johnston  Building 
as  follows: 


Salaries . 

Wire  Account ... 

Rent . 

Stock  Account... 
Sundry  Expenses 

Incidentals . 

Christmas  Fund. 


$136,367.88 

57,102.87 

24,624.97 

6,905.74 

119,605.88 

2,128.00 

2,482.50 


Total . $349,217.84 

This  expense  of  more  than  $1,000  a  day 
was  incurred  by  the  main  office  of  a  single 


The  Waldorf  branch  entailed  an  annual 
expense  of  $49,632.44;  the  Twenty-fifth 
Street  branch  was  run  at  an  expense  of  $23,- 
267.31;  and  the  Forty-fourth  Street  branch 
add^  a  modest  item  of  $26,805.04  to  the 
total.  A  branch  in  the  Flatiron  Building 
was  conducted  at  a  cost  of  $16,581.21,  one 
in  the  Hotel  Marie  Antoinette  at  $5,537-56, 
and  we  find  “West  End”  charged  with 
$381.11. 

The  extent  of  the  operations  of  a  modem 
Wall  Street  stock-brokerage  firm  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  study  of  the  out-of-town  branch 
offices  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company.  Its 
annual  expenses  are  thus  indicate : 


SiTacuse . 

Erie . 

Troy . 

Chicago . 

Clarksville. . . 
Cincinnati . . . 

Detroit . 

Toledo . 

Hartford . 

Williamsport . 

Dayton . 

Montreal . . . . 

Scranton . 

Schenectady.. 

Buffalo . 

St.  Louis _ 

Utica . 

Wilkes-Barre 
Atlantic  City. 
Washington.. 

Paterson . 

Glens  Falls . . 

Toronto . 

Saratoga . 

Ottawa . 

Long  Beach.. 


S  L9SS  97 
11,011 .97 

3.729.79 

47,772.46 
29,400.63 
487.00 
8,048.81 
17,016.01 
1,300.00 
2,^.  34 
1,610.69 
2,424.58 
10,746.85 
*,963-41 
*.775-73 
10,022.12 
9,664.02 
8,529.86 
1,616.01 
2,270.37 
8,262.42 
8,011.00 
*.595-34 
*4,907.90 
1,024.01 
a.*93-43 
169.00 
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Columbus. 
Trenton. . 

York . 

Reading. . 


$5,018.43 
1,709. 18 

759-98 

4.018.33 


Thus  we  find  that  the  various  branches 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  were  conducted 
at  am  annual  expense  of  $433,664.36.  Adding 
this  to  the  item  of  $349,217.84  for  the  main 
office,  we  obtain  a  grand  total  for  one  year's 
operation  0}  the  firm  of  A.  O.  Brown 
Company  of  $782,882.20! 


A  WONDERFUL  “  KITTY 


Did  you  pay  any  of  this  ?  Ever)’  dollar  of 
it  was  contributed  by  customers  in  the  form 
of  commissions  or  interest  charges.  Some 
of  them  may  have  made  money  in  the 
operation,  but  any  person  possessed  of 
ordinary  reasoning  faculties  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  “kitty” 
with  a  most  wonderful  absorbing  capacity. 

It  is  not  a  valid  argument  to  state  that 
A.  O.  Brown  &  Company  were  extrava¬ 
gant.  It  matters  not  how  they  spent  their 
money  or  squandered  their  profits.  The 
piertinent  fact  remains  that  they  were  able 
to  conduct  business  even  under  this  load,  and 
the  further  fact  obtrudes  that  their  “man¬ 
agers”  were  able  to  enlist  the  patronage  of 
a  supply  of  lambs  in  sufficient  numbers  and 
weight  of  w’ool  to  defray  this  annual  outlay 
of  nearly  $8oo,cxx)! 

The  affairs  of  T.  A.  McInt)Te  &  Com¬ 
pany  were  conducted  on  a  more  modest 
scale,  and  a  survey  of  their  books  yields  a 
more  just  basis  of  comparison  in  determining 
the  cost  of  the  Wall  Street  Game.  This  con¬ 
cern  w’as  operated  with  a  main  New  York 
office  and  fifteen  branches,  some  of  them 
in  the  metropolis.  Most  stock-exchange 
firms  of  consequence  have  such  feeders  to 
their  establishments. 

RECORD  OF  T.  A.  MCINTYRE  &  CO. 

The  work  on  the  books  of  T.  A.  McIntyre 
&  Company  has  not  progressed  to  a  point 
where  a  detailed  report  of  their  annuid  ex¬ 
penses  can  be  given,  but  the  total  will  range 
between  $400,000  and  $450,000.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Suffem  &  Son  for  this  showing  for 
a  sample  month  in  the  affairs  of  T.  A.  McIn¬ 
tyre  &  Company: 

Home  Branch 

Office  Offices 

$1,291.66  $2,738-35 

11,627.59  8,?30.6o 


Private  Telegraph  Wires  .  $1,369.66 


Telephones,  Booths,  etc..  329.05 

Tickers .  352.00 

Advertising .  413-57 

Stock  and  Cotton  Com¬ 
missions .  3,700.00 

Sundry  Exjjcnscs .  2,672.80 


$1,198.47 

324.80 

819-74 

191.78 


1,756  94 


Totals . $21,756.33  $15,260.68 


From  the  above  we  learn  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  one  month  for  the  main  office  and 
the  fifteen  branches  conducted  by  T.  A. 
McInt)Te  &  Company  were  $37,017.01. 
Maintained  for  a  year,  this  would  reach  about 
$444,000,  and  this  figure  may  be  accepted  as 
sufficiently  accurate.  The  slight  charge  for 
sundr)’  expenses  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  A.  O.  Brow’n  &  Company,  which  concern 
averaged  nearly  $10,000  a  month  for  that 
item  alone. 


EXPENSES  OF  STOCKBROKERS 


We  must  now  leave  the  field  of  absolutely 
known  facts  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  total  expense  annually  incurred 
by  all  the  stock  and  commission  brokers  of 
New  York  City  and  defrayed  by  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Reference  to  the  “Bankers’  and  Brokers’ 
Directory”  of  the  metropolis  indicates  that 
there  are  about  975  firms  and  individuals 
conducting  a  stock-brokerage  business.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  long  lists  of  cotton, 
coffee,  and  commission  firms.  The  editor 
of  a  responsible  Wall  Street  paper  estimates 
the  total  number  of  brokerage  and  com¬ 
mission  firms  at  not  less  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred.  Other  authorities  place  the  figure 
higher,  but  we  will  accept  the  estimate 
named. 

There  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  stock- 
brokerage  firms  which  are  under  an  annual 
expense  of  from  $200,000  to  $500,000,  and 
two  or  three  which  probably  exceed  this 
under  normal  market  conditions.  The  de¬ 
cided  speculative  depression  prevailing  at 
this  wTiting  has  resulted  in  a  curtailment 
of  forces  and  the  paring  down  of  expenses 
to  the  core,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  seek  the 
results  of  average  activity.  It  is  conservative 
to  assert  that  the  one  hundred  leading  Wall 
Street  concerns,  with  their  branches,  require 
an  average  annual  expense  fund  of  $250^00 
each.  This  is  much  less  than  one  third  of 
that  employed  by  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company, 
and  not  much  more  than  half  of  that  ex¬ 
pended  by  T.  A.  Meintv’re  &  Company,  but 


Rent. . . 
Salaries. 
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it  constitutes  an  annual  outlay  of  $25,000,000 
for  the  hundred  high-class  firms  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  speculative  public. 

AN  ITEM  OF  $100,000,000 

In  the  second  division  there  are  probably 
one  hundred  concerns  which  do  business  at 
an  annual  average  expense  of  $75,000.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  any  showing  of  conse¬ 
quence  on  less  than  this  amount.  My  figures 
are  unquestionably  too  low,  but  I  prefer  to  err 
on  the  side  of  conserv'ative  statement.  This 
second  division  sets  aside  $7,500,000  in 
annual  expenses. 

There  surely  are  four  hundred  concerns 
in  the  Wall  Street  district,  inclusive  of  cotton, 
coffee,  grain,  and  produce  firms,  which  have 
to  meet  yearly  expenses  of  $50,000  each. 
This  really  is  the  minimum  for  a  firm  which 
makes  any  pretense  of  being  in  the  game. 
It  does  not  much  exceed  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  a  first-class  branch  office  in  a  second- 
class  city,  yet  it  constitutes  a  total  of  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  four  hundred  firms  included  in 
this  third  division. 

Of  the  remaining  firms  we  will  estimate 
that  400  exist  on  an  annual  exp>ense  averag¬ 
ing  $25,000,  and  that  the  last  division  of  500 
manages  to  struggle  along  on  $15,000  each. 
This  gives  items,  respectively,  of  $10,000,000 
and  $7,500,000.  We  thus  have  an  indicated 
total  of  $70,000,000  for  the  1,500  brokerage 
and  commission  firms  of  New  York  City, 
based  on  an  average  expense  account  of  less 
than  $47,000. 

No  reasonable  basis  of  estimate  can  re¬ 
duce  this  item  of  $70,000,000  for  the  firms 
directly  engaged  in  handling  speculative  or¬ 
ders  on  a  commission  basis.  They  first  look 
to  the  gambling  public  for  this  vast  sum, 
later  to  the  same  prolific  source  for  their 
profits.  Most  of  this  is  paid  out  in  salaries 
and  wages  to  an  army  of  employees  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  30,000  to  45,000. 

If  the  operating  expense  of  the  speculative 
game  in  New  York  City  alone  be  placed  at 
$70,000,000,  it  will  be  conservative  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  to  $100,000,000  for  the 
entire  United  States.  Boston  has  an  active 
Stock  Exchange  and  more  than  two  hundred 
recognized  firms.  Philadelphia  has  as  many 
more.  Baltimore  supports  seventy-seven 
stockbrokers.  Chicago  has  its  own  Stock 
Exchange,  but  its  importance  is  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  vast  transactions  in  grain  on  its 
famous  Board  of  Trade.  LaSalle  Street  is 


the  Wall  Street  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  and  in  and  about  it  are  the  offices 
of  hundreds  of  brokers,  many  of  whom  do 
an  enormous  speculative  business.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  are  wagered  by  the  public 
on  the  fluctuations  of  wheat  and  com,  and 
an  unceasing  toll  in  the  form  of  commissions 
p)ours  into  the  hands  of  those  brokers  who 
are  members  of  the  Board. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
my  speculative  friend,  that  you  and  your 
fellows  who  dabble  in  stocks,  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  other  securities  and 
staples,  must  first  pay  to  your  brokers  a  sum 
not  less  than  $100,000,000  each  year  so  that 
they  may  keep  their  offices  open.  Who  else 
is  to  pay  it?  Deny  that  perquisite  to  them 
and  you  will  find  their  houses  closed.  You 
always  have  paid  it,  you  are  now  paying  it, 
and  you  will  continue  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
Wall  and  LaSalle  Street  games  as  long  as 
they  continue.  The  only  satisfaction  you 
have  is  that  your  money  keeps  an  army  of 
probably  80,000  at  “work”  in  the  useless 
employment  of  soliciting,  recording,  and 
executing  your  gambling  orders. 

MORE  BILLS  FOR  THE  “lAMB” 

We  have  thus  far  considered  two  of  the 
money-sjiending  functions  exercised  by  that 
piortion  of  the  public  which  seeks  wealth 
through  speculation.  First,  w’e  found  that 
these  patrons  of  the  game  give  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  exchanges,  to  membership  tickets,  and 
to  office  buildings  an  established  value  of 
not  less  than  $250,000,000,  most  of  which 
will  disappear  with  the  forced  or  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  their  suppxirt.  We  also  find 
that  this  same  speculative  public  cheerfully 
submits  to  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,000  for  the  purpxise  of  subsidizing 
brokers  by  paying  their  operating  e.xpenses. 

Our  friends  who  dabble  in  stocks  have 
yet  two  other  bills  to  settle  before  they  can 
expect  profits  on  their  luck  or  judgment.  In 
order  to  maintain  at  least  a  pretense  of  le¬ 
gality,  there  must  be  an  “  actual  ”  transfer  of 
all  stocks  and  commodities  speculated  in. 
The  broker  must  acquire  nominal  possession 
of  something  which  represents  stocks,  cot¬ 
ton,  grain,  or  coffee.  To  do  this  he  must 
borrow’  money  from  the  banks,  or  borrow 
stocks  or  warehouse  receipts  from  those  who 
have  them  to  lend.  In  either  instance  he 
charges  interest  against  his  speculative  cus¬ 
tomer. 
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The  president  of  one  of  the  leading  banks 
of  New  York  City  informs  me  that  the 
brokers  of  the  various  exchanges  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  have  outstanding  an  average  amount 
of  about  $600,000,000  in  call  loans,  all  of 
which  vast  sum  is  used  to  finance  the  orders 
of  their  customers.  In  dull  times  the  mini¬ 
mum  falls  as  low  as  $350,000,000,  but  there 
have  been  periods  of  speculative  activity 
when  $1,100,000,000  has  thus  been  em¬ 
ployed.  The  interest  rale  charged  con¬ 
stantly  varies,  but  those  who  have  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  brokers  will  testify  that  their  ac¬ 
counts  have  rarely  indicated  less  than  five 
per  cent,  interest. 

CREATION  OF  MILLIONAIRES 

For  all  of  the  exchanges  in  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  money  tied  up  in 
speculation  will  not  average  less  than  $800,- 
000,000.  A  five  per  cent,  interest  charge 
against  this  amount  costs  the  patrons  of  the 
brokers  the  tidy  annual  sum  of  $40,000,000. 
We  have  already  determined  that  the  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  the  brokerage  and 
commission  houses  is  $70,000,000  for  New 
York  City  and  $100,000,000  for  the  United 
States;  therefore  we  find  that  the  banks  in¬ 
crease  the  load  which  our  speculative  friends 
must  shoulder  to  the  picturesque  total  of 
$140,000,000 — and  we  have  not  yet  paid  our 
brokers  a  penny  of  profits. 

The  total  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the 
two  thousand  or  more  brokerage  and  com¬ 
mission  houses  of  the  nation  must  remain  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  I  submit  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  framed  from  conclusions 
which  are  endorsed  by  experts  who  have 
made  a  close  study  of  this  question. 

The  brokerage  business  has  done  its  full 
share  in  filling  the  roster  of  American  mil¬ 
lionaires.  For  every  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  by  speculation,  Bradstreet  gives  the 
ratings  of  fifty  men  who  have  handled  orders 
on  commission.  It  is  a  matter  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  business  is  enormously  profit¬ 
able.  The  mere  fact  that  a  membership 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  worth 
$80,000  is  ample  proof  of  this  statement. 

In  1905  and  1906,  when  the  speculative 
boom  was  at  its  height,  and  when  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  witness  transactions  of  from 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000  shares  of  stock  a  day 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  there 
were  a  number  of  large  concerns  which 
netted  daily  profits  of  from  $3,000  to  $10,000. 


Despite  the  extravagance  of  A.  O.  Brown  & 
Company,  there  were  days  in  which  their 
profits  neared  the  four-thousand  mark,  and 
practically  all  of  such  profits  were  made 
from  commissions  paid  by  customers. 

There  are  a  score  of  \Vall  Street  houses 
that  make  from  $150,000  to  $300,000  an¬ 
nually  in  years  not  marked  by  lessened  specu¬ 
lation  due  to  financial  and  industrial  depres¬ 
sion.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  houses 
that  are  disappointed  with  returns  which 
fall  below  such  figures  as  $125,000,  $100,000, 
and  $75,000.  It  seems  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  are  two  thousand  specula¬ 
tive  firms  in  the  United  States  with  an  average 
net  income  of  $20,000  each.  Every  considera¬ 
tion  tends  to  prove  that  this  is  an  ultra-con¬ 
servative  statement,  yet  it  implies  that  our 
speculative  friends  must  dig  down  into  their 
jxxkets  for  another  $40,000,000  before  they 
can  hope  to  extract  dividends  from  the  quota¬ 
tions  which  are  manufactured  for  them  on 
the  various  exchanges. 

The  approximate  annual  cost  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  game  to  those  who  patronize  brokers 
and  commission  men  in  the  United  States  is 
thus  indicated  in  this  recapitulation : 


Operating  Expanses  of  Speculative 

Firms . $100,000,000 

Profits  to  such  Firms  from  Commis¬ 
sions  Paid  by  Customers .  40,000,000 

Paid  by  Customers  to  Banks  on  In¬ 
terest  Account .  40,000,000 


Cost  of  the  Game . $180,000,000 


Let  there  be  no  misapprehension  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  that  total  of  $180,000,000. 
It  does  not  imply  that  this  is  the  gross  amount 
of  loss  sustained  by  those  who  speculate  in 
Wall  Street  and  elsewhere.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  This  $i8o,ooo,ocx3  is  a  fairly 
accurate  statement  of  the  size  of  “the  kitty.” 
It  is  the  subsidy  contributed  by  the  public 
for  the  privilege  of  gambling  in  stocks  and 
bonds.  It  is  about  the  amount  all  of  them 
would  lose  if  the  game  were  conducted 
perfectly  fairly,  and  if  no  professional  gam¬ 
blers  were  admitted  to  seats  at  the  table, 
dealing  from  cold  decks  and  playing  with 
marked  cards. 

This  minimum  of  loss  presupposes  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  manipulated  market  ever 
exists.  It  takes  no  account  of  all  the  devious 
tricks  of  the  game;  it  ignores  the  well-known 
fact  that  hundreds  of  concerns  of  pretended 
respectability  actually  are  bucket  shops;  it 
assumes  an  ideal  condition  of  square  specu- 
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lative  gambling  which  never  has  existed  and 
which  never  will  exist. 

AMOUNT  OF  THE  REAL  LOSSES 

If  readers  wish  to  know  what  our  specu¬ 
lative  friends  really  lose  in  a  normal  year, 
they  will  arrive  at  a  not  ex£^erated  estimate 
by  multiplying  $180,000,000  by  three,  and 
then  adding  a  bonus  for  good  measure — but 
a  consideration  of  the  methods  by  which  this 
result  is  obtained  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  official  records  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  show  that  about  196,000,000 
shares  of  stock  were  traded  in  last  year. 
These  figures  are  not  reliable  as  forming  a 
basis  for  an  accurate  estimate.  Many  of 
them  are  records  of  matched  orders,  or 
“  wa.sh-sales,”  as  they  are  called,  made  for 
the  purp>ose  of  bringing  about  fictitious 
advances  or  declines. 

On  the  196,000,000  shares  recorded  last 
year  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  there 
should  have  accrued  to  brokers  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  twenty-five  cents  each — twelve  and 
one-half  cents  for  sales  and  the  same  amount 
for  purchases — making  a  commission  charge 
of  $49,000,000  for  one  of  New  York’s  five 
Exchanges.  The  Consolidated  Exchange 
does  an  enormous  business,  and  its  members 
receive  their  toll  of  millions.  Accurate  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  obtainable  from  the  commodity 
exchanges,  and  I  have  not  at  hand  the  reports 
from  the  stock  exchangesof  other  cities,  but  the 
commissions  for  the  nation  constitute  an 
item  surely  in  excess  of  $140,000,000,  and 
interest  charges  increase  this  to  $180,000,000 
or  more. 

This  marshaling  of  facts  and  statement 
of  inevitable  deductions  must  not  be  con¬ 
strued  by  the  reader  as  an  attack  on  the 
legitimate  functions  of  stock  and  commodity 
exchanges.  It  is  intended  as  a  partial  ex¬ 
posure  of  evils  which  have  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  overshadow  the  useful 
and  honorable  utilities  of  these  great  and 
necessary  institutions. 

The  abolition  of  lotteries,  the  legal  re¬ 
straints  which  have  been  imposed  on  race¬ 
track  gambling,  the  aroused  moral  sense 
which  has  placed  a  ban  on  games  of  chance 
and  which  has  decreed  that  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  green  cloth  are  lawbreakers — 


these  and  other  established  reforms  have 
tended  to  divert  the  passion  for  gains  won 
by  taking  risks  to  the  one  channel  which 
remains,  viz:  gambling  in  the  fluctuations  of 
securities. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
founded  for  a  high  and  honorable  purpose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and 
other  institutions  for  cooperative  trading  and 
the  determination  of  values  in  accordance  with 
recognized  codes  of  business  and  in  con¬ 
formity  w’ith  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Such  exchanges  serve  admirably  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  merchant.  They  have  a 
valid  function  to  the  investor  in  railroad  and 
corporation  securities,  and  are  indispensable 
in  facilitating  the  massing  and  distribution  of 
capital  required  by  large  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  They  have  performed  a  vast  and 
creditable  part  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  mind  can¬ 
not  grasp  the  extent  of  the  field  of  usefulness 
which  lies  before  them. 

THE  GAMBLER  MUST  GO! 

Speculation  under  the  advancing  of  mar¬ 
gins  has  developed  into  open  and  undis¬ 
guised  gambling.  It  has  been  conducted  by 
gamblers  for  gamblers.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  scientific  adjustment  of  values. 
Instead  of  aiding  the  investor,  it  frequently 
deceives,  defrauds,  and  robs  him.  The  de¬ 
plorable  thing  is  that  these  operations  are 
concealed  beneath  the  cloak  of  respectability 
furnished  by  exchanges  founded  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  and  a  worthy  purpose.  It  is 
equally  lamentable  that  our  statute  books 
contain  enactments  which  have  been  distorted 
to  validify  this  vicious  outgrowth. 

No  man  of  mature  judgment  will  join  in  a 
crusade  intended  to  annihilate  stock  and  com¬ 
modity  exchanges,  but  there  is  a  great  and 
growing  national  sentiment  which  demands 
that  a  line  shall  be  drawn  between  investing 
and  gambling.  It  is  a  sentiment  destined  to 
acquire  a  resistless  momentum  and  to  insti¬ 
tute  reforms  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  nation. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  writ  than  the 
edict:  ‘tThe  gambler  must  go!”  He  has 
been  driven  to  his  last  stand — the  respectable 
shadow  of  exchanges  chartered  by  law  for 
worthy  purposes. 


SEATTLE  AND  TACOMA 

Drawings  in  Pencil 

By  VERNON  HOWE  BAILEY 


ELLIOTT  BAY,  SEATTLE'S  HARBOR 

In  Elliott  Bay,  the  sixteen  globe-circling  battleships  anchored  last  spring.  It  is  a  wonderful  harbor,  roomy 
and  safe.  To  its  long  line  of  docks  and  piers  come  ships  from  every  ocean.  Over  these  docks  goes  enough  cotton, 
bound  for  the  Orient,  to  make  Seattle  the  third  cotton  export  city  of  the  United  States.  Every  year  Alaskans  pile 
twenty  million  dollars’  worth  of  precious  metal  upon  these  docks,  and  carry  back  to  the  north  many  millions  more  in 
merchandise,  mining  machinery,  and  the  world  of  things  that  go  into  the  building  of  that  new  empire  of  the  North. 
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SECOND  AVENUE,  SEATTLE,  LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  COLUMBIA  STREET 


Second  Avenue  is  beinK  improved  with  many  great  modem  i>uildings,  like  the  New  York  Block  and  the  tall 
Alaska  Building  in  the  center  of  the  drawing.  In  1908  Seattle  occupied  fifth  place  among  American  cities  in  build¬ 
ing  operations.  Her  population  at  the  present  time,  as  determined  by  a  tccent  local  census,  is  about  300,000,  an 
increase  of  320,000  in  nine  years.  This  remarkable  growth  is  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  Alaskan  and  North¬ 
western  resources  generally.  Seattle’s  geographical  position  is  such  that  she  benefits  most  from  these  developments, 
which  have  scarcely  begun.  Her  freely  predicted  place  as  a  world  city  seems  to  be  assured. 


In  1853  Pioneer Sfiuare  was.  approximately,  the  site  of  Henry  L.  Yesler’s  sawmill  and  store,  just  established. 
Attempts  were  beinf;  made  to  plant  the  i)ioneer  town  elsewhere,  but  the  mill  and  store  proved  a  magnet  that  in¬ 
coming  settlers  could  not  resist,  and  became  Seattle's  heart.  It  is  still  the  heart,  though  the  business  arteries  extend 
many  miles,  and  the  mill  and  the  old  man  are  long  since  gone.  The  shacky  store  has  grown  into  the  fine  building  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  drawing.  This  year.  Seattle  is  giving,  with  the  aid  of  state  and  nation,  a  great  exposition 
(open  June  to  October)  costing  more  than  $10,000,000.  In  one  day  her  enthusiastic  citizens  voluntarily  subscribed 
$750,000  toward  this  project  and  paid  it  up.  They  have  since  made  its  success  certain  and— marvelous  exposition! — 
it  will  open  on  time.  It’s  the  spirit  of  the  old  mill  man.  still  at  work,  making  Seattle  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific. 
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BLEVKNTil  STREET.  TACOUA 


Tacoma  has  "The  Boosters'  Club."  the  membership  of  which  includes  the  men.  women,  and  children — all  of  them 
— of  that  interestinitly  vociferous  youns  city.  In  great  numbers,  always  organized,  this  club  makes  junkets  to  ex¬ 
positions.  fairs,  etc.,  where  Tacoma  is  "boosted”  with  such  phrases  as  "Watch  Tacoma  Growl"  And  Tacoma  grows 
— grows  like  the  Indian  fakir's  tree;  only,  Tacoma  is  really  there.  It  is  necessary  for  her  to  grow  in  some  such  fashion 
In  order  to  keep  within  sight  of  the  claims  made  for  her  by  that  “Boosters’  Club."  To  do  that  alone  would  Iw  quite 
enough  for  many  a  larger  town,  but  Tacoma  has  managed,  while  growing  from  a  mere  village  of  37.000  in  1900  to  a 
city  of  tis.ooo  in  1909.  also  to  keep  herself  beautiful  and  picturesque. 


r*'— 

AN  UPPER  WATER-WAV  SCENE  AT  TACOMA.  HERE  THE  SAW  LOO  IS  SUPREME 

Tacoma,  as  well  as  her  sister  city.  Seattle,  has  ambitious  plans  for  the  improvement  of  her  water  front.  Both 
cities  are  working  out  elalwrate  water-way  projects.  Seattle's  plans  contemplate  nearly  ten  miles  of  concrete  sea  wall. 
Extensive  tide  flats  in  both  harbors  offer  opportunity  for  elal>orate  systems  of  water  ways  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  thus  bringing  shipping  facilities  and  manufacturing  into  close  touch.  Tacoma’s  logging  industry  and  the 
tremendous  manufacturing  plants  that  depend  upon  it  for  their  raw  material  form  the  basis  of  her  great  and  growing 
prosperity. 


6S.? 
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tacoua's  water  front 

If  she  cared  to.  Tacoma  could  lean  foiward  and  drop  bouquets  down  the  ship  funnels  that  stud  her  water  front. 
Prom  the  piazza  of  her  leading  hostelry,  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  middle  distance,  one  might  almost  take 
such  liberties  with  an  ocean  liner.  Tacoma's  present  water  front  is  cut  high  in  the  back  and  is  narrow,  encircling 
and  supporting  the  city  like  a  great  girdle.  And  it  is  long— so  long  that  it  has  the  longest  warehouses  in  the  world. 
But  it  Is  wide  enough  to  take  care  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Northwest.  This  crop  and 
the  great  fleet  that  carries  it  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  are  Tacoma's  pride. 
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THE  GATEWAY  TO  PACIFIC  AVENUE,  TACOMA 


In  the  above  drawing  Mr.  Bailey  has  caught  three  separate  and  distinct  articles  in  the  loyal  Tacoman’s  liturgy; 
Tacoma’s  mountain  (Tacoma  claims  the  mountain,  even  to  the  name,  though  it  is  really  Mt.  Rainier).  Tacoma’s  con¬ 
gested  shipping,  and  the  gateway,  from  the  water  front,  to  Tacoma’s  splendid  Pacific  Avenue.  The  buildings  shown  are 
the  City  Hall  on  the  right  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Building  opposite.  Straight  on  between  and  l«yond  them.  Pacific 
Avenue,  lined  on  Ixith  sides  with  sulwtantial  buildings,  many  of  them  skyscrajiers.  extends  for  more  than  a  mile. 
The  great  mountain  (14.444  feet),  by  any  name,  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  entire  Northwest. 
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Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Violin 

With  Some  Personal  Recollections 


By  JAMES  HUNEKER 

Author  of  “Melomanlacs,"  "Overtones,”  "Egoists.”  etc. 


Times  have  changed  since  1658  in 
England,  when  the  following  delight¬ 
ful  ordinance  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  musical  genius,  or  otherwise: 

“And  be  it  enacted  that  if  any  person  or 
jiersons,  commonly  called  Fiddlers,  or  min¬ 
strels,  shall  at  any  time  after  the  said  first 
of  July  be  taken  playing,  fiddling,  or  making 
music  in  any  inn,  alehouse 
or  tavern,  or  shall  be  prof¬ 
fering  themselves,  or  de¬ 
siring,  or  entreating  any 
person  or  persons  to  hear 
them  play  .  .  .  shall 

be  adjudged  rogues,  vag¬ 
abonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars.” 

Decidedly,  England 
was  not  the  abode  of 
the  muses,  for  the  poor 
actor  suffered  in  company 
with  the  musician.  You 
wonder  whether  this  same 
penalty  would  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  musical  man¬ 
agers  .  .  .  they  cer¬ 

tainly  do  “entreat”  the 
public  to  listen  to  their 
“fiddlers.”  Yet  in  1690 
when  Corelli,  the  father 
of  violin  playing,  led  the 
band  at  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni’s  house  in  Rome,  he 
stopped  the  music  be¬ 
cause  his  churchly  pa¬ 
tron  was  talking,  and  he 
made  an  epigram  that 
has  since  sen-ed  for  other 
artists:  “Monsignore,” 
remarked  this  in¬ 
trepid  musician,  when  asked  why  the  band 
had  ceased,  “  I  feared  the  music  might  in¬ 
terrupt  the  conversation.”  How  well  Liszt 


Dran-M  by  M.  Stein  /rom  a 
Pi>rtrnit  in  the  cotleetxon 
0/  Victor  S,  FUchter. 


NICOLO  PAGANINI. 
A  charlatan  of  genius. 


knew  this  anecdote  may  be  recalled  by  his 
retort  to  a  czar  of  Russia  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Wasn’t  it  Gladstone  who  compared  the 
violin  with  the  locomotive?  Yet,  complete 
as  is  the  meclianism  of  the  latter,  its  type 
is  transitional,  fleeting,  and  may  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  electricity;  w^hile  the  violin 
is  iKjrfection,  as  |x.*rfect 
as  a  sonnet,  and  in  its 
caj)acity  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  emotion  next  to 
the  human  voice.  The 
modern  grand  pianoforte 
with  its  magnificent  range, 
its  opulence  of  tone,  its 
delicacy  of  mechanical 
contrivance,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  monster  of  music 
if  placed  beside  the  violin, 
with  its  simple  curves,  its 
almo.st  primitive  method 
of  music  making.  The 
scraping  of  one  sub¬ 
stance  against  another 
goes  back  to  preliistoric 
times,  nay,  may  be  seen 
in  the  grasshop|)er  and 
Its  ingenious  manner  of 
imxlucing  sound.  But  the 
violin  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day,  is  not  such  an  old 
invention;  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  before  it  made 
its  appearance,  with  its 
varnished  and  modeled 
back.  The  first  Amati, 
Andrea,  was  bom  in 
1520,  and  was  the 
Cremona  schcK)l.  His 
grandson,  Nicolo  Amati,  was  the  great 
fiddle  maker.  Another  master  was  Antonio 


founder  of  the 
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Stradivari  (1644-1737),  and  with  him  the 
Cremona  school  touched  its  zenith.  The 
first  violinist  ol  renown  tliat  we  hear  of 
was  a  certain  Baltazarini  of  Piedmont,  who 
went  to  France  in  1577,  there  to  conduct  the 
music  of  Catherine 
di  Medici.  Then 
follows  a  list  of  men 
whose  music  is  for  us 
submerged,  but  who 
lielpcd  to  mold  the 
style  of  latter-day 
violinists. 

Restricted  as  is  its 
range  of  dynamics, 
the  violin  has  had 
for  its  votaries  men 
of  such  widely  differ¬ 
ing  temperaments  as 
Paganini  and  Sjxihr, 

Wilhelmj  and  Sara- 
sate,  Joachim  and 
Vsaye.  Its  litera¬ 
ture  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  the 
piano,  for  which 
Bach,  Beethoven, 

Schumann,  Chopin, 
and  Brahms  have 
written  their  choicest 
music;  yet  the  inti¬ 
mate  nature  of  the 
violin,  its  capacity 
for  pa.ssionate  emo¬ 
tion,  crowns  it — and 
not  the  organ,  with 
its  meclianical  tonal 
effects— as  the  king  of 
instruments.  Nor 
tioes  tlie  voice  make 
the  ])eculiarly  poig¬ 
nant  ap|M*al  of  tlie 
violin.  Its  lowest 
note  is  the  G  below 
tlie  treble  clef,  and 
its  top  note  a  mere 
scpicak;  but  it  .seems  in  a  few  octaves  to  have 
imprisoned  within  its  wcxiden  walls  a  minia- 
^  ture  world  of  feeling;  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
clumsy  amateur  it  has  tiie  formidable  pow’er 
of  giving  pain;  while  in  the  grasp  of  a 
master  it  is  capable  of  rousing  the  soul. 

No  other  insirument  has  the  ecstatic 
quality — not  the  shallow-toned  pianoforte, 
not  the  more  mellow  and  sonorous  violon¬ 
cello.  The  angelic,  demoniacal,  lovely,  in¬ 
tense  tones  of  the  violin  are  without  parallel 


in  music  or  nature.  It  is  as  if  this  bo.x  with 
four  strings  across  its  varnished  belly  had 
a  rarer  nervous  system  than  all  other  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  cry,  a  shriek,  a  hymn  to 
heaven,  a  call  to  arms,  an  exquisite  evoca¬ 
tion,  a  brilliant  series 
of  multi-colored 
scenes,  a  broad  song 
of  passion,  or  a 
mocking  laughter — 
what  cannot  the 
violin  express  if  the 
soul  that  guides  it  be 
that  of  an  artist? 
Otherwise,  it  is  only 
a  fiddle.  In  an 
orchestra  it  is  an 
army  with  beautitiil 
banners;  it  is  the 
hero,  the  heroine,  the 
vanguard  of  every 
composition.  As  a 
solo  instrument  in  a 
concerto,  its  still 
small  voice  is  heard 
above  the  din  and 
thunders  of  the  ac¬ 
companiment.  In  a 
word,  this  tiny  music 
box  is  the  ruler 
among  instruments. 

The  scope  of  my 
article  does  not  in¬ 
clude  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  schools 
of  violin  playing,  the 
Italian,  German, 
French,  and  Belgian. 
Yet  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  per¬ 
formances  of  such 
men  as  Paganini 
and  Sjxihr,  for  they, 
each  in  his  way, 
represent  the  apex  of 
achievement  in  the  matter  of  technique  and 
tone,  in  the  Italian  and  German  schools;  while 
in  the  Belgian  we  encounter  the  school  of 
elegance,  suavity,  and  taste.  Between  the 
names  of  Corelli  and  Paganini  in  Italy  come 
some  distingui.shed  ones:  Somis,  Locatelli, 
Jean  Baptiste  Lulli,  that  gifted  Florentine 
who  did  so  much  for  French  music;  Anet, 
Senaille,  Geminiani,  Vitalie,  Torelli,  Vivaldi, 
Veracini,  Tartini  the  last  a  true  forerunner 
of  Paganini  on  the  diabolic  side. 


Copyright  hy  Atmi  Dup^mt^  Nrm  York. 

EUGENE  YSAYE. 

The  magician  of  the  violin. 
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We  may  pause  to  hear  Tartini’s  story,  told 
to  Lalande,  of  the  “Devil’s Sonata”:  “He 
dreamed  one  night  (in  1793)  that  he  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  who  pitomised 
to  be  at  his  service  on  all  occasions;  and, 
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JAN  KUBELIK. 

The  wonderworker,  with  his  icy  perfections. 

during  this  vision,  everything  succeeded 
according  to  his  mind ;  his  wishes  were  antici¬ 
pated,  and  his  desires  always  surpassed,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  new  servant.  In  short, 
be  imagined  that  he  presented  the  devil  with 


his  violin,  in  order  to  discover  what  kind  of 
a  musician  he  was,  when,  to  his  great  aston¬ 
ishment,  he  heard  him  play  a  solo  so  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  which  he  executed  with 
such  superior  taste  and  precision,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  music  he 
had  ever  heard  or  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  life.  So 
great  was  his  surprise,  so 
exquisite  his  delight  that 
it  deprived  him  of  the 
|K)wer  of  breathing.  He 
awoke  in  the  violence  of  his 
sensations,  and  instantly 
seized  his  fiddle  in  hopes 
of  expressing  what  he  had 
just  heard;  but  in  vain. 
He,  however,  directly  com- 
|Mised  a  piece,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  his 
works,  and  called  it  the 
‘Devil’s  Sonata’;  but  he 
knew  it  to  be  so  inferior 
to  what  his  dream  had 
pniduced,  that  he  stated 
he  would  have  broken  his 
in.strument  and  abandoned 
music  forever,  if  he  could 
have  subsisted  by  other 
means.” 

Here  is  the  kernel  of 
those  wonder  tales  and 
wandering  superstitions 
that  even  to-day  are  far 
^  from  lieing  dead.  As  peo- 
.  pie  Ijelieved  in  Tartini’s 
nightmare — the  sonata 
itself  is  not  in  the  least 
diabolic — so  the  legend 
that  Paganini  sold  his  soul 
to  the  devil  in  return  fur 
his  mar\’elous  technique 
was  credited  not  only  while 
he  was  alive,  but  is  to  this 
very  hour.  It  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  art  that 
it  gives  birth  to  all  sorts 
of  nonsensical  romancing. 
One  of  the  commonest  is 
that  genius  never  works 
— as  if  Beethoven’s  la¬ 
borious  notebooks  do  not 
disprove  this.  In  the  literary  world  we  see 
even  so  great  a  psychologist  as  Tolstoy  giving 
utterance  to  the  heresy  that  Beethoven’s 
beautiful  and  soothing  “Kreutzer  Sonata,” 
for  violin  and  piano,  worked  the  downfall  of 
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MAUD  POWELL. 

Her  playing  reveals  breadth  and  musicianship. 


his  heroine.  If  Tolstoy,  who  knows  no 
more  about  music  than  he  does  about 
poetry,  pictures,  and  the  drama,  had  se¬ 
lected  some  of  the  music  in  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  he  might  have  l)een  pardoned;  but 
the  violin  and  piano  in  that  heavenly  slow 
movement  with  variations  by  Beethoven  is  the 
antifxxles  of  anything  provocative  or  sensual. 

Let  us  pass  Tartini  and  his  pupils,  Nar- 
dini,  Bini,  Manfredi, 

Ferrari,  Graun;  pass 
Lolli,  Benda,  Salo- 
mon,  Viotti,  Baillot, 

De  B^riot — the  hus-  / 

band  of  Malibran —  / 

Kreutzer  (whose  / 

name  is  unhappily  / 

wedded  to  Tolstoy’s 
unsavory  tract), 

lique,  Ma.ssart  —  the  \ 
teacher  of  Wieniaw-  \ 
ski — Lafont,  Rode,  \ 

Haljeneck,  who  in-  \ 

troduced  the  Bee- 
thoven  symphonies  to 
Paris — pass  all  these 
to  Paganini. 

This  eccentric  and  From  the  eolUetioH  of  Fictor  S 

distinguished  native  josep 

/.-o.  He  stamped  on  your  ct 

Of  Genoa  (1784-  greatest  violit 


From  tht  coUeetiou  of  Fietor  S.  FUchter, 

JOSEPH  JOACHIM. 

He  stamped  on  your  consciousness  that  he  was  the 
greatest  violinist  that  ever  lived. 


1840)  held,  and  still  holds,  the  same  position 
in  the  popular  imagination  as  does  Patti 
in  the  realm  of  the  voice,  Liszt  in  the  piano 
world.  He  is  always  alluded  to  as  the 
“greatest”  violinist  (which  he  was  not)  and 
as  the  craziest  man  who  ever  held  a  fiddle 
(which  he  was  not).  Technically  considered, 
he  was  the  most  astounding  executant  in  the 
history  of  his  art.  No  one  has  rivaled  him 
in  dexterity,  in  ex- 
travagance,  in  pas- 
sionate  outbursts. 
His  peculiar  person- 
\  ality,  coupled  with 

\  his  enormous  com- 

9  \  mand  of  the  finger- 

V  \  board  and  bow, 

\  completed  his  con- 

1  quest  of  the  public. 

>  ‘  I  From  the  first  he  set 

/  Italy  on  fire,  and  to 

/  account  for  hisgenius 
'  /he  became  the  center 

,  /  of  a  network  of  fairy 

JH  /  tales.  It  may  be  ad- 

mitted  that  he  did  not 
■V  seek  to  deny  the  ri- 

diculous  reports 
tchur.  spread  about  him. 

[OACHiM.  He  was  said  not  only 

;iousnesss  that  he  was  the  „ll.. 

that  ever  lived.  lO  be  an  ally  Of 
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Pkotofraph  by  C.  fitunttU  Moort,  Sew  Or/ea»i, 
FRITZ  KRF.ISLER. 

A  master  among  masters. 


Signore  Satan  but  a  murderer  who  had  sert-ed 
his  term  in  the  galleys,  where  leisure  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  perfect  his  matchless 
mechanical  skill.  Furthermore,  he  had  gone 
to  the  galleys  because  of  a  love  murder.  Ah, 
they  had  “passionate  press  agents”  in  those 
days! 

Beaten  in  early  youth  by  a  cruel  father, 
his  liberty,  when  it  did  come,  only  drove  him 
to  excesses.  He  gambled  away  his  money 
as  soon  as  he  earned  it,  nor  was  his  private 
life  a  matter  for  publication.  He  hurt  his 
health  and  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
public  for  long  intervals.  This  practice 
gave  rise  to  the  legendary  Paganini.  We 
know  that  he  never  murdered  any  one  except 
himself,  that  the  only  devil  who  haunted  him 


was  the  devil  called  gaming;  but  he  did  dis¬ 
sipate,  and  several  love  affairs  played  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  his  curious  career.  He  wrote 
a  piece  for  two  strings,  the  G  and  E  strings,  a 
duo,  and  naturally  it  was  set  down  to  a  love 
affair  at  Lucca.  Followed  a  fantasy  for  the 
G  string,  at  the  suggestion  of  ^Napoleon’s 
sister.  It  was  called  “A  Militarj’  Sonata, 
Napoleon,”  though  the  sonata  form  never 
bothered  the  composer. 

A  miser,  Paganini,  who  earned  large  sums, 
left  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
to  his  son,  Baron  Achille  Paganini.  The 
thrilling  tale  that,  after  leaving  a  Berlioz 
concert — Berlioz  was  then  composing  “music 
of  the  future” — Paganini  threw  himself  at 
his  feet  and  presented  the  jjerjjlexed  musician 
with  twenty  thousand  francs,  has  been  since 
proved  a  fable.  Armand  Bertin,  the  owner  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats — for  which  Berlioz 
wrote  musical  criticism — wished  to  help  Ber¬ 
lioz,  and  with  Paganini’sassistance  (Paganini’s 
admiration  for  the  French  composer  was  un¬ 
feigned)  the  trick  was  turned  without  the 
susceptibilities  of  Berlioz  being  assaulted. 
It  is  a  shame  to  destroy  such  a  pretty  story, 
but  Sir  Charles  Hall^,  the  piani.st  and  hus¬ 
band  of  Madame  Normann-Neruda — the 
violinist,  did  destroy  it  in  his  biography. 

Paganini’s  extraordinary  appearance  had 
no  little  to  do  with  his  success.  It  is  thus 
described:  “A  tall,  haggard  figure  with  long, 
black  hair,  strangely  falling  down  to  his 
shoulders,  slid  forward  like  a  spectral  appari¬ 
tion.  There  was  something  awful,  unearthly 
in  that  countenance;  but  his  play!  These 
excellencies  consist  in  the  combination  of 
absolute  mechanical  perfection  of  every 
imaginable  kind,  perfection  hitherto  unknowm 
and  unthought  of,  with  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  human  mind,  inseparable  from  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  fine  arts,  intellectual  superiority, 
sensibility,  deep  feeling,  px)esy,  genius.” 
This  high-strung  eulogium  would  not  l)e 
relished  after  hearing  such  artists  as  Joachim, 
Wilhelmj,  Sarasate,  and  Ysaye;  many  of 
Paganini’s  effects  would  be  adjudged  what 
they  were — humbuggeries.  He  was  that  not 
unnatural  combination,  a  charlatan  of  genius. 
His  music,  transcendentally  difficult,  is  more 
technical  than  musical.  Yet  it  influenced 
Liszt,  dazzled  Schumann,  and  is  the  goal  of 
ambition  for  the  majority  of  violinists. 

Moscheles,  the  pianist,  has  in  his  diary 
described  Paganini  with  less  rhetoric.  Through 
Mr.  Emden,  Moscheles’  father-in-law,  the 
Italian  secured  an  engagement.  “On  his 
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first  visit  to  us,”  writes  the  honest  Moscheles, 

“  his  gratitude  found  vent  in  such  exaggerated 
expressions  as  are  known  only  to  an  Italian 
vocabulary;  he  took  down  from  the  mantel¬ 
piece  a  miniature  portrait  of  his  benefactor, 
covered  it  with  kisses,  and  addressed  it  with 
the  most  high-flown  epithets.  Meantime,  we 
had  leisure  to  study  those  olive-tinted,  sharply 
defined  features,  the  glowing  eyes,  the  scanty 
but  long  black  hair,  and  the  thin,  gaunt 
figure,  upon  which  the  clothes  hung  loosely.” 
Moscheles  drily  remarks;  “This  face  of  mine 
is  as  much  kissed  as  my  father-in-law’s 
painted  one.  We  re- 
ceive  him  well, 
although  I  suspect  he 
is  rather  too  sweet  to 
be  genuine.”  Which 
was  only  the  truth. 

Macready,  the 
famous  tragedian, 
made  no  reservations 
on  the  subject.  In  his 
diary,  July  17,  1833, 
we  find  the  following 
frank  crit  icism  : 

“  Went  to  Drury 
Lane  to  see  Paganini. 

His  power  over  his 
instrument  is  surpris- 
ing;  the  tones  he 
draws  from  it  might 
be  thought  those  of 
the  sweetest  flageolet 
and  hautboy,  and 
sometimes  of  the 
human  voice;  the  ex¬ 
pression  he  gives  to 
a  common  air  is  quite 
charming.  Hisplay- 
ingof  ‘  Patrick’s  Day  ’ 
was  the  sweetest  piece 
of  instrumental  music 
I  ever  heard — but  he 
is  a  quack.”  The 
English  actor,  whose 
knowledge  of  music 
was,  as  may  be  seen, 
rudimentary,  never¬ 
theless  put  his  finger 
on  Paganini’s  sore 
spot.  This  thrice 
wonderful  man  in¬ 
dulged  in  tricks,  in  subterfuges  that  were 
unworthy  of  him.  Let  us  set  it  down  to 
the  bad  taste  of  his  times.  Music  was  not 
an  accredited  art  except  in  cultivated  circles. 


To  capture  the  suffrages  of  the  groundlings, 
witchcraft,  prestidigitation',  and  make-believe 
were  indulged  in.  People  stood  in  chairs  in 
the  concert  room  when  Liszt  played  his 
“Lucia”  fantasia.  It  is  doubtful  even  in 
this  twentieth  century  whether  a  short-haired 
pianist  or  violinist  could  succeed  with  the 
public.  Certainly  the  long-haired  gentle¬ 
men  do. 

But  if  you  wish  to  read  an  ideal  description 
of  Paganini  and  his  playing,  take  up  “The 
Florentine  Nights”  of  Heinrich  Heine,  and 
enjoy  that  most  spiritual  of  writers.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  the  best 
jx)rtrait  of  the  Italian 
virtuoso  was  made  by 
a  deaf  painter,  Lyser, 
by  name.  At  a  con¬ 
cert  in  Hamburg, 
“  a  dark  figure  which 
seemed  to  have  risen 
from  the  underworld, 
appeared  upon  the 
stage.  It  was 
Paganini  in  his  black 
costume — the  black 
dress  coat  and  the 
black  waistcoat  of  a 
horrible  cut,  such  as 
is  perhaps  prescribed 
by  infernal  etiquette 
at  the  court  of  Pro¬ 
serpina  ;  the  black 
trousers  anxiously 
hanging  about  the 
thin  legs. 

In  the  angular  curves 
of  his  body  there  was 
a  horrible  wooden¬ 
ness  and  also  some¬ 
thing  absurdly 
animal  like;  and  dur¬ 
ing  these  bows  one 
could  not  help  feeling 
a  strange  desire  to 
laugh;  but  his  face, 
that  appeared  still 
more  cadaverously 
pale  in  the  glare  of 
the  orchestra  lights, 
had  about  it  some¬ 
thing  so  imploring, 
so  simply  humble, 
ihat  a  sorrowful  desire  repressed  one’s  temp¬ 
tation  to  smile.  .  .  .  Is  it  one  risen  from 

the  dead,  a  vampire  with  a  violin,  who  sucks, 
if  not  the  blood  out  of  our  hearts,  at  least 
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His  dash  and  fire  and  pathos  carried  you  off  your  feet. 
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the  gold  out  of  our  pockets?”  Heine  in  some 
eloquent  pages  describes  the  playing  of 
Paganini  and  the  pictures  it  painted -in  his 
poetic  brain. 

How  did  Paganini  play?  Of  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  made  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He 
was  a  wizard,  an  Indian  juggler.  He  en¬ 
chanted  and  astonished.  He  could,  like  a 
juggler,  keep  four  balls  in  the  air,  four  melo¬ 
dies  going  at  once,  but  they  were  emotional, 
those  tunes,  and  they  intoxicated  or  lulled 
his  hearers. 

Rossini,  bland  and  cynical  Rossini,  fond 
of  good  cooking,  said:  “  I  have  wept  but  three 
times  in  my  life;  the  first  in  the  failure  of  my 
earliest  ojjera;  the  second  time  when,  in  a 
boat  with  some  friends,  a  turkey  stuffed  with 
truffles  fell  overlx)ard;  and,  thirdly,  when  I 
heard  Paganini  play  for  the  first  time.”  The 
characteristics  of  his  jjerformances  were  a 
dazzling  execution,  the  employment  of  single 
and  double  harmonies,  the  simultaneous  use 
of  pizzicato  and  lx)w  passages,  the  profuse¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  his  double  notes,  thirds, 
sixths,  octaves,  tenths,  a  “phenomenal” 
ease  in  skips,  in  grasping  wide  intervals,  and 
a  bow  that  bit  the  strings  with  vitriolic  in¬ 
tensity,  ran  like  quicksilver,  leaped  like  an 
antelope,  flew  like  a  bird,  or  sang  like  a  siren. 
He  also  possessed  a  secret  method  of  tuning 
his  instrument.  The 
tone  was  not  so  full 
as  penetrating,  but 
always  clear,  pure, 
and  infinitely  varied. 

The  phrasing  was 
admirable,  though 
the  intellect,  not 
pathos,  seemed  to 
rule. 

The  violinist, 

Dancla,  in  his  mem¬ 
oirs  wrote:  “I  had 
noticed  in  Paganini 
his  large  dry  hand 
of  an  astonishing 
elasticity;  his  fingers 
long  and  pointed, 
which  enabled  him 
to  make  enormous 
stretches,  and  double 
and  triple  extensions 
with  the  utmost 
facility.  The  double  and  triple  harmonies 
in  thirds  and  sixths,  so  difficult  for  small 
hands,  owing  to  the  stretch  they  require,  were 
to  him  as  child’s  play.  When  playing  an 


accentuated  pizzicato  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  melody  was  played  by  the  hand  of  the 
bow,  the  fourth  finger  pinched  the  string 
with  prodigious  power,  even  when  the 
other  three  fingers  were  placed.”  His  velocity 
and  staccato  bowing  were  almost  terrifying. 
Baillot  hid  his  face  when  Paganini  began 
his  rain  of  pyrotechnics.” 

He  was  never  overheard  practicing,  though 
he  had  spent  his  youth  at  hard  work — the 
hardest  work  in  the  world,  violin  playing. 
At  rehearsals  he  only  plucked  the  strings, 
seldom  using  the  bow.  He  always  won  when 
rivals  such  as  Lafont  or  Lapinski  sought  to 
compete  in  public  with  him.  SjX)hr  heard 
him  at  Cassel  and  noted  that  his  left  hand 
and  pure  intonation  were  extraordinary,  but 
that  his  composition  and  execution  were  “a 
strange  mixture  of  the  highly  genial  and 
the  childlessly  tasteless  with  which  one  felt 
alternately  charmed  and  disap[X)inted.”  .And 
restless  as  was  his  unhappy  and  fanta.stic 
life,  the  remains  of  Paganini  have  been 
equally  disturl)ed.  Only  alx)ut  a  decade  ago 
they  were  finally  allowed  to  rest. 

Ix>uis  Six)hr  (1784-1859),  the  son  of  a 
physician,  was  lx)rn  at  Brunswick.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  supernal  brilliancy,  the 
diabolic  temperament  of  Paganini,  his  Ger¬ 
man  contemporary  was  destined  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  mcxlern 
violin  playing  and 
mixlern  violin  music. 
His  chief  trait  as  an 
executant  was  the 
pnxiuction  of  a  large, 
rich,  beautiful  tt)nc, 
which  in  can  tab  He 
movements  charmed 
his  listeners.  His 
style  was  not  dashing 
but  solid  —  like  his 
own  mekxlious  and 
dignified  music. 
Having  large  hands, 
he  could  grapple  with 
formidable  diffi¬ 
culties;  he  was  esjx?- 
cially  at  ease  in 
double  stopping, 
thirds,  sixths,  and 
octaves.  He  never 
lost  his  broad  manner 
even  in  rapid  passages  or  staccato  work.  He 
had  delicacy,  too,  and,  being  of  a  musical 
nature,  his  playing  was  always  fresh  and 
vigorous.  To  the  classic,  not  the  romantic 


From  tkt  coltertion  of  Ftetor  S.  F/rchfer. 

AUGUST  WILHELMJ. 

There  was  a  chilly  grandeur  and  remoteness  in  his  play. 


MISCHA  ELMAN. 

He  into.xicates  his  audiences  with  his  sensuous,  compelling  tone. 


school,  Spohr  belongs,  though  his  compo-  Holmes,  and  Hompel.  Of  these  Ferdinand 
sitions,  with  their  superabundance  of  chro-  David  at  Leipsic  was  the  most  important, 
matic  harmonies,  proclaimed  him  at  the  time  for  his  pupils  are  a  link  between  Spohr 
as  “ultra  modern.”  Strangely  enough,  he  and  the  present  generation, 
thought  Beethoven  “wanting  in  a  sense  of 
beauty”;  yet  he  approved  of  Wagner — “The 

Flying  Dutchman,”  “Tannhauser” — both  And  now  to  jump  from  history  to  personal 
operas  he  produced,  despite  the  princely  recollections.  It  will  be  the  same  thing  to 
opposition  at  Cassel.  He  was  a  too  prolific  the  reader,  for  both  are  written  and  printed, 
composer,  and  personally  a  very  handsome,  but  to  the  one  who  relates  there  is  a  differ- 
imposing  man,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  ence.  I  never  heard  Paganini,  nor  did  I 
features  firmly  cut,  and  an  expression  serene  see  Spohr.  Joachim,  Wilhelmj,  Wieniawski, 
and  reliant.  His  pupils  were  Ries,  Ferdi-  and  Ysaye  I  have  heard  and  seen.  My 
nand  David,  Blagrave,  Bargheer,  Henry  memory  assures  me  of  keener  satisfactions 
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than  any  book  about  these  giants  of  the  four 
strings  could  give  me.  That  is  why  I  pro- 
po.se  leaving  the  safe  territory  of  biography 
for  the  somewhat  jierilous,  yet  more  inter¬ 
esting— for  me— paths  of  early  memories. 
The  first  violinist  I  ever  heard,  setting  aside 
a  neighbor’s  string  quartet,  was  in  the  early 
seventies.  I  was 
hardly  at  an  age  of 
musical  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Yet  I  remember 
much.  It  was  at  the 
ojjera,  a  matinee  in 
the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  M  usic. 

Nilsson  was  singing. 

I  can’t  recall  her  on 
that  occasion,  though 
it  seems  only  the 
other  day  when 
Carlotta  Patti  sang 
the  Queen  of  the 
Night  in  “  The  Magic 
Flute”  and  lim|)ed 
over  the  stage — pos¬ 
sibly  the  lameness 
fixed  the  event  in  my 
mind  more  than  the 
music.  [Was  it  in 
1870?] 

A  “front”  .set  was 
dropped  between  the 
acts  at  this  particular 
matinee  —  I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of 
the  opera — and 
through  a  “prac- 
ticable”door  came 
an  old  gentleman  with 
a  violin  in  his  hands. 

He  was  white-haired, 
he  wore  white  side 
whiskers,  and  he 
looked  to  my  young 
eyes  like  a  prosper¬ 
ous  banker.  He 
played.  It  was  as 
the  sound  of  falling  waters  on  a  moonlight 
night.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man.  My  father  said,  “  Henri  V^kuxtemps,” 
which  told  me  nothing  then,  but  imans  much 
to  me  now.  What  did  he  play?  I  do  not 
know.  Yet  whenever  I  hear  the  younger 
men  attack  his  Fantaisie-Caprice,  his  Ballade 
and  Polonaise,  his  Concertos,  I  think  proudly: 
“I  have  heard  Vieuxtemps!”  He  was  a  Bel¬ 
gian,  bom  1820,  died  1881.  His  style  was 


finished,  elegant,  charming.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  De  Beriot  and  represented,  with  his  master, 
perfection  in  the  Belgian  school. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  I  heard 
the  only  pupil  of  Paganini,  as  he  called 
himself,  Camillo  Sivori.  It  was  in  Paris, 
1878  or  1879 — I’ve  forgotten,  though  I  wrote 
of  the  event  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Sivori  (1815- 
1894),  dapper, 
modest,  stood  up  in 
the  vast  spaces  of 
the  Cirque  d’Hiver, 
which  was  engaged 
every  Sunday  by 
Jacques  Pasdeloup 
and  his  orchestra. 

( J  acob  Wolfgang  was 
the  real  name  of  this 
conductor  who 
bravetl  the  wrath  of 
his  audiences  by  put¬ 
ting  Wagner  on  his 
programs;  one  after- 
n o o n  we  had  a 
pitched  battle  over 
Rim.sky-  Korsakoff’s 
Symphonic  Poem, 
“Sadko.”)  Sivori 
played  a  tarantella 
and  a  cradle  song  of 
his  own;  that  is,  I 
think  it  was  a  cradle 
song;  he  used  a  mute, 
but  every  t«)ne  was 
clearly  heard  in  the 
great,  cn)wde<l  audi¬ 
torium.  Pupils  of  De 
Beriot  and  Paganini 
I  have  heard,  though 
I  hardly  recall  the 
style  of  the  former 
and  nothing  of  the 
latter.  But  there  was 
little  of  Paganini’s 
fiery 'attack  in  Sivori; 
[X)ssibly  he  was  too  old.  Fire  and  fury  I 
found  later  in  Wieniawski. 

I  omitted  the  name  of  Ole  Bull  (1810- 
1880),  for,  while  I  heard  him  as  a  boy,  I  best 
remember  him  in  1880,  when  he  gave  his 
last  concerts  in  America.  In  1852,  while 
on  a  visit  to  my  father’s  house,  he  went  on 
his  two  thumbs  around  a  dining  table,  lifting 
his  body  clear  from  the  ground.  His  muscular 
power  was  remarkable.  It  showed  in  the 


OLE  BULL. 

He  played  iiip  and  old  tunes  and  Irish  melodies. 
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dynamics  of  his  robust  and  tender  playing. 
Spohr  discouraged  him  as  a  boy,  but  later 
spoke  of  his  “wonderful  playing  and  sure¬ 
ness  of  his  left  hand;  unfortunately,  like 
Paganini,  he  sacrifices  what  is  artistic  to 
something  that  is  not  quite  suitable  to  the 
noble  instrument.  His  tone,  too,  is 
bad  .  .  For  Spohr  any  one’s  tone 

was,  naturally  enough,  bad,  for  he  posses.sed 
the  most  monumental  tone  that  ever  came 
from  a  violin. 

The  truth  is  that  Ole  Bull  was  not  a  class¬ 
ical  player;  as  I  remember  him,  he  could 
not  play  in  strict  tempo;  like  Chopin,  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  rubato  and  abused  the  porta¬ 
mento.  But  he  knew  his  public.  America  a 
half  century  ago,  particularly  in  the  regions 
he  visited,  was  not  in  the  mood  for  sonatas 
or  concertos.  “Old  Dan  Tucker”  and  the 
“Arkansaw  Traveler”  were  the  mode.  Bull 
played  them  both,  played  jigs  and  old  tunes, 
roused  the  echoes  with  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  and  Irish  melodies.  He  played  such 
things  beautifully,  and  it  would  have  been 
musical  snobbery  to  say  that  you  didn’t  like 
them.  You  couldn’t  help  yourself.  The  grand 
old  fellow  bewitched  you.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  Merlin,  with  a  touch  of  the  charlatan 
and  a  touch  of  Liszt  in  his  tall,  willowy 
figure,  small  waist,  and  heavy  head  of  hair. 
Such  white  hair!  It  tumbled  in  masses  about 
his  kindly  face  like  one  of  his  native  Nor¬ 
wegian  cataracts.  He  was  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  old  man  I  ever  saw  except  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  at  that  time  a  steady  attendant  of  the 
Carl  Gaertner  String  Quartet  concerts  in 
Philadelphia.  (And  what  Walt  didn’t  know 
about  music  he  made  up  in  his  love  for  stray 
dogs;  he  was  seldom  without  canine  company.) 

Those  were  the  days  when  Prume’s  “La 
M^lancolie”  and  Wieniawski’s  “Legende” 
were  the  two  favorite,  yet  remote,  peaks  of  the 
student’s  repertoire.  How  we  loved  them. 
Then  came  Wieniawski  with  Rubinstein  in 
1872-73,  and  such  violin  playing  America 
had  never  before  heard — nor  has  it  since, 
let  me  hasten  to  add.  This  Pole  (1835-1880) 
was  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  master.  His 
dash  and  fire  and  pathos  carried  you  off 
your  feet.  His  tone  at  times  was  like  molten 
metal.  He  had  a  caressing  and  a  martial 
bow.  The  technique  was  infallible,  the  tem¬ 
perament  truly  Slavic,  languorous,  subtle, 
fierce.  Wieniawski  always  reminds  one  of  a 
red  hot  coal.  How  chivalric  is  his  Polonaise 
— that  old  war  horse!  How  elegiac  his 
Legende!  His  favorite  pupil  was  Leopold 


Lichtenberg,  the  greatest  violin  talent  that  has 
been  thus  far  unearthed  in  America.  Lichten¬ 
berg  had  everything  when  a  youth — tempera¬ 
ment,  brains,  musical  feeling,  and  great 
technical  ability.  He  plays  like  a  fine  artist 
to-day,  and  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  giving  New  York  a  taste  of  his  gift 
in  chamber  music. 

After  W’ieniawski  followed  Wilhelmj,  who 
did  not  efface  his  memory,  but  plunged  one 
into  another  atmosphere;  that  of  the  calm, 
profound,  untroubled,  and  classic.  No 
doubt  Spohr’s  tone  was  larger,  yet  this  is 
difficult  to  believe.  Wilhelmj  drew  from  his 
instrument  the  noblest  sounds  I  ever  heard; 
not  Joachim,  not  Ysaye  excelled  him  in 
cantabile.  He  was  the  first  to  play  Wagner 
transcriptions — no  wonder  Wagner  made 
him  le^er  of  the  strings  at  Bayreuth  in 
1876.  How  he  read  the  Beethoven  Concerto, 
the  Bach  Chaconne.  Or  the  D  flat  Nocturne 
of  Chopin — in  D.  Or  the  thrice-abused 
Mendelssohn  E  Alinor  Concerto — with  Max 
Vogrich  accompanying  him  at  the  piano. 
A  giant  in  physique,  when  he  faced  his  audi¬ 
ence  there  was  something  of  the  majestic, 
fair-haired  god  W’otan  in  his  immobile  pos¬ 
ture.  He  never  appealed  to  his  public  as  did 
Wieniawski;  there  was  always  something  of 
chilly  grandeur  and  remoteness  in  Wilhelmj’s 
play.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Marien- 
bad,  where,  a  stoop-shouldered,  gray-haired 
old  man,  he  was  taking  a  Kur.  He  walked 
slowly  about,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him,  in  his  eyes  the  vacant  look  of  one 
busy  with  memories.  He  reminded  one  of 
Beethoven. 

Joseph  Joachim  was  past  his  prime  when 
I  heard  him  in  London.  He  played  out  of 
tune — some  of  his  pupils  have  since  imi¬ 
tated  this  failing — but  whether  in  a  Beethoven 
quartet,  concerto,  sonata  with  piano,  he 
dways  stamped  on  your  consciousness  that 
Joseph  Joachim  was  the  greatest  violinist 
that  had  ever  lived.  This  is,  of  course,  ab¬ 
surd,  this  comparing  of  one  artist  with  an¬ 
other.  Yet  it  is  human  to  compare,  and  if 
a  violinist  can  evoke  such  a  vision  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  then  he  must  of  necessity  be  of  uncom¬ 
mon  powers.  So  Goethe  impressed  his 
visitors.  Maud  Powell,  a  distinguished  pupil 
of  Joachn?!,  has  asserted  that  it  took  her 
three  years  before  she  could  recover  herself 
in  the  presence  of  Joachim’s  overwhelming 
personality.  Yet  he  struck  me  as  not  at  all 
assertive.  He  seemed  an  “objective”  player, 
i.e.,  you  thought  only  of  Beethoven,  of 
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Brahms,  as  he  calmly  delivered  himself  of 
their  Olympian  measures.  The  grand  manner 
is  now  out  of  fashion.  We  care  more  for 
exotic  rhetoric  than  for  simple  and  lofty 
measures.  Sarasate  and  Dengremont  charmed 
me  more;  Wieniawski  set  my  blood  cours¬ 
ing  faster;  but  in  Joachim’s  presence  I  felt 
as  if  near  some  old  Grecian  temple  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  oft-worshipped  gods. 

Remenyi  was  a  puzzle.  He  could  play 
divinely,  and  scratch  diabolically.  He  be¬ 
longed,  indeed,  to  that  old  romantic  school 
in  which  pose  and  gesture,  contortion  and 
grimace  occupied  a  prominent  place.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  Remenyi,  whose  right 
name  was  Hoffman  (1830-1898),  at  close 
quarters.  He  brought  to  my  father’s  house 
in  the  early  eighties  his  favorite  instruments, 
and  such  a  wild  night  of  music  I  never 
heard.  He  played  hour  after  hour,  every¬ 
thing  from -Bach  to  Brahms — and  inciden¬ 
tally  scolded  Brahms  for  “stealing”  some  of 
his,  Remenyi’s,  Hungarian  dances.  He  did 
such  tricks  as  dashing  off  in  impeccable  tune 
his  arrangement  of  the  D  flat  valse  of  Chopin 
in  double  notes  at  a  terrific  tempo.  Violinists 
will  understand  the  feat  when  I  tell  them  that 
the  key  was  the  original  one — D  flat.  He 
made  the  walls  shiver  when  he  struck  his 
bow  clangorously  in  the  opening  chords  of 
the  “Rackoczy”  March.  What  a  hero  then 
seemed  this  stout  little  prancing,  bald-headed 
man  with  the  face  of  an  unfrocked  priest. 
How  he  could  talk  in  a  half  dozen  different 
languages;  he  had  traveled  enough  and 
encountered  enough  celebrated  people  to  fill 
a  dozen  volumes  with  his  recollections.  He 
was  a  violinist  of  unquestionable  power;  that 
he  deteriorated  in  his  later  years  was  to  have 
been  expected.  Liszt  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  Remenyi  from  the  first;  he  nick¬ 
named  him  “the  Fiddle  Kossuth.” 

To  recount  all  the  celebrities  of  the  violin 
I  have  heard  since  1870  would  be  hardly 
possible.  I’ve  forgotten  most  of  them,  though 
I  do  remember  that  wonderful  boy,  Maurice 
Dengremont,  who  ended  his  life,  so  rich  in 
possibilities,  it  is  said  as  a  billiard  marker. 
He  was  spoiled  by  the  women,  for  he  was  a 
very  comely  lad.  Another  u'underkind  kept 
his  head,  and  to-day  Fritz  Kreisler  is  a  master 
among  masters.  In  Paris  I  recall  Marsick 
and  his  polished  style;  the  gallant  Sauret, 
Johannes  Wolf,  the  brilliant  Timothee  Adam- 
owski.  And  in  1880,  Marie  Tayau  and  her 
woman  quartet,  a  member  of  which  was 
Jeanne  Franko,  the  sister  of  the  conductors 
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and  violinists,  Sam  Franko  and  Nahan 
Franko;  Caesar  Thomson,  the  miraculous; 
Loeflfler — subtle  player,  subtle  composer; 
Sarasate  with  his  sweet  tone;  Brodsky  with 
his  masculine  manner;  Burmester  and  his 
pallid  pyrotechnics;  the  learned  Schradieck, 
dashing  Ondricek,  Ovide  Musin,  Bernhard 
Listemann,  Carl  Halir;  Gregorowitsch,  the 
languid ;  brilliant  Marteau ;  Alexander  Petsch- 
inikoff,  the  Russian;  the  musicianly  Max 
Bendix;  the  once  astonishing  John  Rhodes, 
the  wonderworker  Kubelik,  with  his  icy  per¬ 
fections;  Kocian,  Willy  Hess,  and  a  myriad 
of  spoiled  children.  Von  Veczsey,  Horszow- 
ski — all  have  crossed  the  map  of  my  memory. 
And  there  are  Franz  Kneisel  and  the  Kneisel 
Quartet,  dispensers  of  musical  joys  for  over 
two  decades.  I  would  not  barter  such  mem¬ 
ories  for  a  wilderness  of  inrtuosi. 

Three  violinists  abide  clear  in  my  recollec¬ 
tion;  Wieniawski,  Joachim,  and  Ysaye.  The 
last  named  is  dearer  because  nearer,  contrary 
to  the  supposed  rule  that  the  older  the  thing 
the  better  it  is.  Ysaye  is  the  magician  of 
the  violin.  He  holds  us  in  a  spell  with  that 
elastic,  curving  bow  of  his,  with  those  many 
colored  tones,  tender,  silky,  sardonic,  amorous, 
rich,  sonorous,  and  ductile.  He  interprets  the 
classics  as  well  as  the  romantics;  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms;  Vieuxtemps  as  well  as 
Sibelius.  Above  all  else,  above  his  mastery 
of  the  violin’s  technical  mysteries,  looms  his 
musical  temperament.  He  has  imagination. 

I  have  reserved  the  women  for  the  last. 
A  goodly,  artistic  company.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  to  the  MilanoUa  sisters.  We 
still  cherish  remembrances  of  Camilla  Urso 
and  her  broad  manner;  the  finished  style  of 
Normann-Neruda,  Maris  Soldat,  the  brilliant 
Anna  Senkrah,  Nettie  Carpenter,  Teresina 
Tua — who  did  not  metamorphizc  into  a 
“fiddle  Fairy”  when  she  visited  us  in  1887 — 
Leonora  Jackson,  Dora  Becker,  Olive  Mead, 
and  Maud  Powell.  In  Europe  years  ago,  I 
heard  with  astonishment  Marcella  Sembrich, 
who  after  playing  the  E  flat  Polonaise  of 
Chopin  on  the  piano,  picked  up  a  violin  and 
dashed  off  the  Wieniawski  Polonaise;  these 
feats  were  followed  by  songs,  one  being 
Viardot-Garcia’s  arrangement  of  Chopin’s 
D  major  Mazourka.  Sembrich  is  a  rare 
artist.  From  men  who  conduct  orchestras 
versatility  commands  our  admiration; 
Gericke,  Paur,  Nikisch  were  at  first  vio¬ 
linists;  so  was  Fritz  Scheel,  late  conductor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Franz  Kneisel  is  a  conductor  of  skill;  so 
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Frederick  Stock,  who  followed  Theodore 
Thomas  as  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra.  But  that  a  little 
Polish  woman  can  handle  with  ease  two 
instruments  and  sing  like  an  angel  be¬ 
sides,  borders  on  the  fantastic.  Geraldine 
Morgan  is  an  admirable  violin  artiste  who 
plays  solo  as  well  as  quartet  with  equal 
authority. 

Of  Maud  Powell  there  is  this  to  be  said: 
She  has  fulfilled  her  early  promise.  She  is 
a  mature  artiste,  one  who  will  never  be  fin¬ 
ished  because  she  will  always  study,  always 
improve.  A  Joachim  pupil,  she  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  pupil  of  Maud  Powell,  and  her  playing 
reveals  breadth  and  musicianship,  beauty  of 
tone  and  phrasing. 

Since  writing  the  above  notes,  I  have 
heard  Mischa  Elman  play,  both  in  London 
and  New  York.  United  to  an  amazing 
technical  precision  there  is  a  still  more  amaz¬ 


ing  emotional  temperament,  all  dominated 
by  a  powerful  musical  and  mental  intellect, 
uncanny  in  one  not  yet  out  of  his  teens.  What 
need  to  add  that  his  conception  of  Beethoven 
is  neither  as  erudite  as  Kreisler’s  nor  as  fas¬ 
cinating  as  Ysaye’s?  Elman  will  mature. 
In  the  romantic  or  the  virtuoso  realm  he  is 
past  master.  His  tone  is  lava-like  in  its 
warmth.  He  paints  with  many  colors. 
He  displays  numberless  nuances  of  feeling. 
The  musical  in  him  dominates  the  virtuoso. 
Naturally,  the  pride  of  hot  youth  asserts 
itself  and  often,  self-intoxicated,  he  intoxi¬ 
cates  his  audiences  with  his  sensuous,  com¬ 
pelling  tone.  Hebraic,  tragic  melancholy, 
the  boisterousness  of  the  Russian,  the  swift 
modulation  from  mad  caprice  to  Slavic  de¬ 
spair — Elman  is  a  magician  of  many  moods. 
He  has  much  of  Wieniawski’s  fire  and  all  of 
Dengremont’s  charm.  When  I  listen  to  him 
I  almost  forget  Ysaye. 
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Synopsis  of  Precbdino  Instalments:  The  story  opens  in  the  Prince  Sansevero’s  Italian  country  house,  with 
his  confession  to  his  American  wife.  Eleanor,  that  he  has  just  lost  money  in  an  ill-advised  investment.  Her  fortune 
has  been  so  far  exhausted  by  her  husband's  gambling  that  her  income  is  insufficient  to  meet  this  fresh  demand,  and  she 
has  now  no  resource  save  the  sale  of  her  remaining  jewels  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  usual  winter  in  Rome.  This  latter 
liecomes  a  serious  matter  when  the  princess  gets  word  that  her  niece,  Nina  Randolph,  a  great  American  heiress,  is 
comity  to  visit  her.  The  prince,  however,  solves  the  problem  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  giving  a  famous  Raphaej,  as 
security  for  a  loan,  to  the  Duke  Scarpa,  whom  the  princess  deeply  distrusts.  The  event  proves  that  her  feeling  is  just, 
for  Scarpa  secretly  sells  the  picture  to  a  dealer  who  is  to  send  it  out  of  Italy,  thus  making  Sansevero  an  unconscious 
violator  of  the  law  against  allowing  art  treasures  to  leave  the  country.  Meantime,  in  her  nome  in  New  York  and  at 
the  steamer,  Nina  Randolph  is  saying  good-by  to  her  friends — chief  among  them  John  Derby,  a  typical  straightforward 
young  American  who,  it  is  hinted,  may  follow  her  to  Italy,  on  business,  before  the  winter  is  over.  A  short  time  after 
her  arrival,  Giovanni,  the  Prince  Sansevero's  younger  brother,  comes  to  stay  at  the  house,  with  the  express  intention 
of  winning  the  American  heiress,  thus  wiping  out  his  debts  and  restoring  the  family  prosperity.  His  personal  charm 
and  the  ^mour  of  his  noble  lineage  are  not  without  effect  on  Nina,  but  he  puzzles  her  by  the  sharp  contrasts  of  his 
nature.  The  household  moves  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  and  Nina  becomes  the  object  of  keen  interest  on  the  part  of 
various  fortune-hunters:  but  at  a  dance  given  by  the  princess,  the  general  comment  is  that  Giovanni  stands  a  good 
chance  to  carry  off  the  prize.  The  report  of  his  attentions  to  Nina  has  reached  La  Favorita.  a  popular  dancer,  whose 
lover  Giovanm  is:  and  at  a  supper  where  he  is  present.  Favorita  shows  herself  fiercely  jealous.  On  Nina’s  first 
ni^ht  at  the  opera.  Favorita  gives  two  wonderful  dances  and.  at  their  close,  looks  long  and  directly  at  Nina.  H^e.  too, 
Nina  sees,  and  dislikes,  the  Contessa  Potensi,  and  gets  a  vague  impression  of  some  relation  between  her  and  Giovanni. 
After  the  opera  she  goes  with  her  aunt’s  party  to  her  first  court  ball.  While  she  is  having  these  new  experiences,  Mr. 
Randolph  sends  John  Derby  to  Italy  to  look  over  the  Sicilian  sulphur  field,  with  a  view  to  trying  there  a  mining 
process  of  his  own  invention. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

According  to  Italian  etiquette, 
strangers  must  leave  cards  within 
twenty-four  hours  upon  every  person 
to  whom  they  have  been  Introduced.  There¬ 
fore  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  the 
ball  was  necessarily  spent  by  Nina  In  three 


hours  of  steady  driving  from  house  to  house. 
Finally,  as  she  and  the  princess  were  alight¬ 
ing  at  the  Palazzo  Sansevero,  Count  Tornlk 
drove  Into  the  courtyard,  and  together  they 
mounted  to  the  apartments  used  by  the 
family. 

Nina  settled  herself  In  the  comer  of  a  sofa, 
pulling  off  her  gloves.  Tornlk  dropped  Into 
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a  loose-jointed  heap  in  a  big  chair  opposite. 
Suddenly  he  sat  up  straight,  his  eyebrows 
lifted. 

“  I  did  not  know!”  he  said.  “ May  I  felic¬ 
itate  you,  mademoiselle?” 

“On  what?”  asked  Nina,  puzzled. 

“Since  you  wear  a  ring,  it  is  evident  that 
your  engagement  is  to  be  announced.  Will 
you  tell  me  who  is  the  fortunate  man?” 

She  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  the  emerald 
she  wore  on  her  little  finger.  “  Is  there  rea¬ 
son  to  think  I  am  engaged — because  of  this  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  what  else?  A  young  girl’s 
wearing  a  ring  can  mean  but  one  thing.” 

“On  my  little  finger?  How  ridiculous! 
My  father  gave  it  to  me.  Sometimes,  at  home, 

I  wear  several  rings.  Does  that  mean  I  am 
engaged  to  several  men?” 

“Then  you  are  still  free?” 

He  hesitated  as  though  under  an  impulse 
to  say  something  sentimental,  then  apparently 
changed  his  mind,  and  relapsed  into  his 
habitually  detached  indifference  of  manner. 

“  They  have  curious  customs  in  your  coun¬ 
try,”  he  remarked  casually.  “  In  an  American 
family,  I  am  told,  the  young  girl  is  supreme 
ruler.  Is  that  true?” 

Nina,  laughing,  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“I  don’t  know — I  never  thought  about  it! 
But  over  here  I  suppose  a  girl  does  not 
count  at  all?  Tell  me,  according  to  your 
ideas,  what  her  place  should  be.” 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  say  should.  I  merely  state 
the  fact:  over  here,  a  young  girl  plays  a  very 
small  r6le.  But  then,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
most  people  belong  naturally  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  very  few,  whether  they  are 
women  or  men,  have  their  names  on  the 
program.” 

“And  you?  What  part  do  you  play?” 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  gleamed.  “That 
depends  upon  whether  fate  shall  cast  me  to 
support  a  diva  or  to  occupy  an  empty  stage.” 

“And  if  fate  allowed  you  to  choose,  I 
could  easily  imagine  that  you  would  prefer 
a  part  with  very  little  action  and  as  few  lines 
as  possible.” 

“You  are  quite  .wrong.  I  do  not  object 
to  saying  all  that  a  part  calls  for,  and,  above 
all,  I  like  action.” 

“That’s  true;  I  had  forgotten!  You  are  a 
soldier!  I  wonder  why  you  went  into  the 
army?” 

“  It  is  the  only  career  open  to  me.” 

Nina  wais  thinking  of  Giovanni  and  his 
point  of  view  as  she  asked,  “  Why  are  you  not 
content  to  be  merely  Count  Tomik?” 


“You  mean  that  I,  like  Carpazzi,  should 
live  on  the  illustriousness  of  my  name?  If 
I  were  very  poor,  perhaps  I  should.” 

“How  curious!”  Nina  exclaimed.  “Does 
not  a  career  mean  making  money?” 

“On  the  contrary,  it  means  spending  it! 
One  must  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  go 
to  any  height  in  diplomacy.” 

“Then  you  are  rich?”  Nina  already  had 
acquired  a  brutal  frankness  of  direct  inter¬ 
rogation  through  her  Italian  sojourn. 

“Not  exactly.’*  He  looked  bored  again. 
“But  I  have  a  little — though  {>erhaps  not 
enough  for  my  ambition.  If  only  there  were 
a  serious  war.  I’d  have  a  good  chance.”  Then 
he  added  simply,  “I  am  a  good  soldier!” 

The  princess,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  telephone,  now  returned  and  seated 
herself  beside  Nina  on  the  sofa.  “  I  have  just 
been  talking  with  the  Marchesa  Valdeste, 
and  she  told  me  that  the  Queen  said  most 
gracious  things  of  you,  dear;  called  you  the 
‘charming  little  American.’”  The  prince 
entered  while  the  princess  was  speaking.  He 
kissed  his  wife’s  hand  and  began,  at  great 
length,  to  tell  her  exactly  where  and  how  he 
had  spent  the  afternoon.  After  a  while,  how¬ 
ever,  as  one  or  two  other  friends  dropped  in, 
Sansevero  talked  aside  with  Tornik. 

“  You  were  not  at  Savini’s  last  night,  were 
you?”  he  asked. 

Tomik  looked  interested.  “No,”  he  said, 
“but  I  hear  they  had  a  very  high  game.” 

“Yes.  Young  Allegro  was  practically 
cleaned  out.” 

“Who  won?” 

“Who,  indeed,  but  Scarpa!  He  has  the 
luck,  that  man!” 

“Were  you  there?  I  thought  you  never 
played  any  more;  have  you  taken  it  up 
again  ?  ” 

Sansevero,  glancing  apprehensively  at  his 
wife,  answered  quickly,  “  I  never  play.”  For¬ 
tunately,  just  then  the  dangerous  conversa¬ 
tion  was  ended  by  the  arrival  of  the  Contessa 
Potensi.  She  smiled  graciously  upon  the 
prince  as  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
accorded  the  same  favor  to  Tomik.  She  also 
kissed  the  air  on  either  side  of  the  princess 
with  much  effusion,  and  shook  hands  cor¬ 
dially  with  two  other  ladies  who  were  present, 
but  she  directed  toward  Nina  the  barest 
glance. 

She  and  Nina,  by  the  way,  furnished  at 
the  moment  a  typical  illustration  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance  between  European  and 
American  women. 
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The  contessa  was  wearing  an  untrimmed, 
black  tailor-made  costume  with  a  very  long 
train,  a  little  fur  toque  to  match  a  small 
neck  piece,  and  a  little  sausage-shaped  muff. 
Her  diamond  earrings  were  enormous,  but 
not  very  good  stones.  Nina’s  dress  was  of 
raspberry  cloth,  cut  in  the  latest  exaggeration 
of  fashion--her  skirt  was  short  and  skimp 
as  her  hat  was  huge.  Her  muff  of  sables 
as  big  and  soft  as  a  pillow — she  could  easily 
have  buried  her  arms  in  it  to  the  shoulder. 
The  elaborateness  of  Nina’s  clothes  filled  the 
contessa  with  satisfaction,  for  she  thought 
them  barbarously  inappropriate,  and  she 
knew  that  Giovanni  was  a  martinet  so  far  as 
“fitness”  went. 

Presently,  in  spite  of  her  more  than  rude 
greeting,  she  coolly  sat  down  beside  Nina. 
“Will  you  make  me  a  cup  of  tea?  I  like  it 
without  sugar  and  with  very  little  cream.” 
She  did  not  smile,  and  she  did  not  say 
“please.”  Her  bearing  was  a  fair  example 
of  the  cold,  impersonal  insolence  of  which 
Italian  women  of  fashion  are  capable  when 
antagonistic. 

After  a  time  she  leaned  over  and  scrutinized 
Nina’s  watch,  as  though  it  were  in  a  show 
case.  “  Do  many  young  girls  in  America  wear 
jewels  ?  ” 

Nina  found  herself  congealing;  instead  of 
answering,  she  handed  the  contessa  her  tea, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  she  had  not  put 
in  too  much  cream. 

Taking  no  notice  of  Nina’s  evasion,  the 
contessa,  talking  indiscriminately  about  peo¬ 
ple,  arrived  finally  at  the  subject  of  Giovanni. 
In  her  opinion,  the  Marchese  di  Valdo  ought 
to  marry  money!  Unfortunately,  however, 
she  feared  he  h^  loved  too  many  women  to 
be  capable  now  of  caring  for  one  alone. 
From  this  she  went  to  generalities.  A  man 
had  but  one  grand  passion  in  a  lifetime, 
didn’t  Nina  think  so? 

Nina’s  thoughts  were  very  hazy,  indeed, 
about  grand  passions,  which  were  associated 
dimly  in  her  mind  with  the  seven  deadly 
sins — in  the  category  of  things  one  didn’t 
sp>eak  of.  So  she  answered  vaguely,  feeling 
like  a  stupid  child  being  cross-examined  by 
the  school  commissioner. 

“  Still,  he  is  very  attt  ictive,  don’t  you  find  ? 
Of  course,  he  says  the  same  things  to  all  of  us 
— but  then  no  one  understands  how  to  make 
love  as  well  as  he,  so  what  does  it  matter 
whether  he  means  it  or  not?  It  takes  a  woman  of 
great  experience,”  insinuated  the  contessa,  “  to 
parry  Giovanni’s  fencing  with  the  foils  of  love.” 


Nina  was  goaded  into  answering.  “You 
seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  his  love 
making,”  she  said  at  last,  w’ith  the  breathy 
calm  of  controlled  temper. 

Half  shutting  her  eyes,  the  contessa  re¬ 
plied:  “  It  is  common  hearsay.  One  has  only 
to  follow  the  list  of  his  conquests  to  know 
that  he  must  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
making  women  care  for  him.  That  he  is 
fickle  is  evident ;  he  is  constantly  changing  his 
attentions  from  one  woman  to  another,  and 
leaving  with  a  crisis  of  the  heart  her  whom 
he  has  lately  adored.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
w’oman  he  marries — still,  perhaps  she  would 
not  know  the  difference!  He  might  even 
be  devoted,  from  force  of  habit.” 

Nina,  furious,  told  herself  that  she  did  not 
believe  one  word  that  this  spiteful  woman 
was  saying,  but  it  made  an  impression  all 
the  same,  which  was,  of  course,  exactly  what 
the  contessa  wanted. 

“Tornik,  too,  needs  a  fortune  badly,” 
Maria  Potensi  went  on  piercing  neatly.  “  It 
is  hard,  over  here  with  us,  that  men  acquire 
fortunes  only  by  marriage.  In  America,  it 
must  be  better,  for  there  they  can  earn  their 
money,  and  marry  for  love.” 

Nina  felt  her  cheeks  burn  as  she  listened, 
but  there  was  nothing  she  could  say.  She 
knew  only  too  well  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
believe  herself  loved. 

But  not  all  of  the  women  were  like  the 
Contessa  Potensi,  and  by  the  time  Nina  had 
been  a  month  in  Rome,  she  had,  with  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  youth,  formed  several  friend¬ 
ships  that  were  rapidly  drifting  into  inti¬ 
macies,  though  she  chose  as  her  associates,  for 
the  most  part,  young  married  women  rather 
than  girls.  Her  particular  friend  was  Zoya 
Olisco,  really  six  months  younger  than  Nina, 
but  of  a  precocious  worldly  experience  that 
gave  her  at  least  ten  years’  advantage. 

The  young  girls  were  to  Nina  quite  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Their  curiously  negative 
behavior  in  public,  their  self-conscious  diffi¬ 
dence,  seemed  to  her  stupid ;  but  their  educa¬ 
tion  filled  her  with  envy  and  shame.  Nearly 
all  spoke  several  languages,  not  in  her  own 
fashion  of  broken  French,  broken  German, 
and  baby-talk  Italian,  but  with  perfect 
facility  and  correctness  of  grammar.  Nearly 
all  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  mathematics, 
history,  literature,  and  science.  And  yet  their 
whole  attitude  toward  life  seemed  out  of  bal¬ 
ance;  they  were  like  pedagogues  never  out 
of  the  schoolroom — one  moment  discoursing 
learnedly,  the  next  prattling  like  little  chil- 
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dren.  The  end  and  aim  of  life  to  them  was 
marriage.  Each  talked  of  her  dot  and  of  what 
it  might  buy  her  in  the  way  of  a  husband,  very 
much  as  girls  in  America  might  plan  the 
spending  of  their  Christmas  money. 

In  spite  of  the  unusual  liberty  allowed  Nina, 
as  an  American,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  very  restricted.  She  had,  for  instance, 
suggested  that  they  ask  Carpazzi  to  dine  with 
them  alone  and  go  to  the  opera.  But  the 
princess  had  said,  “Impossible.  Carpazzi, 
finding  no  one  but  the  fa^y,  would  naturally 
suppose  we  wish  to  arrange  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  you.” 

Marry  Carpazzi!  It  was  ridiculous;  Nina 
never  had  heard  of  such  customs!  “Well, 
then,  why  not  ask  Tomik?”  she  suggested. 
“He  is  not  an  Italian.”  The  princess  de¬ 
murred.  It  might  be  possible  to  ask  Tomik 
— still  she  thought  it  better  not.  Unless 
Nina  wanted  to  marry  Tomik?  Apparently 
there  was  little  use  in  pursuing  this  subject 
further,  so  Nina  laughed  and  gave  it  up. 

They  were  in  the  princess’s  room,  and 
Nina,  dressed  for  the  street,  was  pulling  on 
new  gloves  of  fawn  colored  suidt.  Her  brown 
velvet  and  fox  furs,  her  big  bat  with  a  fox 
band  fastened  with  an  osprey,  were  all  that' 
the  modiste’s  art  could  achieve. 

The  princess  fastened  a  little  yellow  mink 
collar  around  her  throat  over  her  black  cloth 
dress,  selected  the  better  of  two  pairs  of 
cleaned  white  kid  gloves,  picked  up  her  hard, 
round,  little  yellow  muff,  and  then  went  over 
and  sat  on  the  sofa  beside  Nina.  “By  the 
way,  darling,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
The  Marchese  Valdeste  has  approached 
your  uncle  in  regard  to  a  marriage  between 
his  son  Carlo  and  you.  Not  being  an  Italian, 
I  suppose  you  want  to  give  your  answer  your¬ 
self.  What  do  you  say?” 

“What  do  I  say!”  Nina’s  eyes  and  mouth 
opened  together.  “Why,  I  have  never  even 
seen  the  man!” 

The  princess  smiled.  “The  offer  is  made 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  would  be  if  you 
were  an  Italian.  Your  parents  not  being 
here,  I  ask  you  in  their  stead — or  as  I  might 
ask  you  if  you  were  a  widow.  To  begin, 
then, — no,  I  am  perfectly  in  earnest — I  am 
authorized  to  offer  you  a  young  man  of  un¬ 
questionable  birth.  He  has  in  his  own  right 
three  castles.  Two  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
repair,  but  one  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
contains  three  hundred  rooms,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  furnished.  He  has  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  twenty  thousand  lire  and — no 


debts!  That  he  is  fairly  good-looking,  medi¬ 
um-sized,  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes,  and 
is  said  to  have  a  very  amiable  deposition, 
are  details.” 

As  the  princess  concluded,  Nina  added: 
“And  he  has  also  a  most  charming  mother. 
My  answer  is — my  regret  that  I  cannot 
marry  her  instead.” 

“  You  are  sure  you  do  not  care  to  consider 
this  offer?” 

Nina  looked  steadily  into  her  aunt’s  eyes. 
“I  am  sure  you  married  Uncle  Sandro 
through  no  such  courtship  as  this!” 

“I  did  not  think  you  would  accept,  my 
dear  child;  yet  such  marriages  often  turn  out 
for  the  best — at  least  it  was  my  duty  to  ask 
for  yoiu:  answer.  You  have  given  it — and 
now  let  us  go  out.  The  carriage  has  been 
waiting  some  time.” 

Shortly  afterward  they  were  in  the  Pincio — 
for  the  custom  still  prevails  among  Roman 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  slowly  driving  up  and 
down  orstanding  for  a  chat  with  friends.  The 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  looked  like  a  globe  of  gold 
set  in  the  center  of  the  celebrated  frame  of  the 
Pincio  trees,  but  as  the  sun  went  down  it 
grew  chilly,  and  the  Sansevero  landau  rolled 
briskly  up  the  Corso.  At  Nina’s  suggestion 
they  stopp)ed  at  a  tea  shop. 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  at  a  little 
table  than  they  were  joined  by  the  Duchess 
Astarte.  The  duchess  had  most  graceful 
manners,  but  she  talked  to  the  princess 
across  Nina,  and  about  her,  as  though  she 
were  an  article  of  furniture,  or  at  least  a 
small  child  who  could  not  understand  what 
was  said.  She  spoke  frankly  of  Nina’s  suitors. 
Scarpa’s  was  an  excellent  title,  but  Scarpa  was 
a  widower  and  no  longer  young.  Then  she 
begged  the  princess  to  consider  her  nephew, 
the  young  Prince  Allegro. 

It  would  be  a  brilliant  match,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  mediatized  princes  and  linked 
with  royalty.  But  his  properties  took  such 
an  immense  amount  of  money  to  keep  up 
that  an  added  fortune  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  whole  family.  Her  consummate 
naturalness  did  away  with  much  of  the  blunt¬ 
ness  of  her  speech;  but  even  so,  this  was  too 
much  for  Nina’s  calmness. 

“  But,  Duchessa,”  she  broke  in,  “  have  the 
Prince  Allegro  and  I  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arranging  of  our  own  future?” 

The  duchess  observed  Nina  in  as  much  won¬ 
derment  as  though  a  baby  of  six  months  had 
broken  into  the  conversation.  A  moment  or 
two  elapsed  before  she  said,  soothingly: 
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“Oh,  the  Prince  is  enchanted  at  the  idea.  “That  depends,”  the  princess  answered 
He  danced  with  you  at  court  and  finds  you  in  the  same  spirit,  “  upon  whether  you  are 
rndto  simpatica.  It  is  a  great  name,  my  dear,  counting  upon  including  me.  I  am  a  very 
that  he  has  to  offer  you — ”  and  then  with  a  disagreeable  tyrant  when  it  comes  to  being 
condescension,  yet  a  courteousness  that  pre-  left  out  of  a  party.” 

vented  offence:  “  We  shall  all  be  willing,  nay.  The  automobile  in  question  was  Nina’s, 
delighted,  to  receive  you  with  open  arms.  She  had  wanted  one,  and  with  her  “  to  want  ” 

Your  position  will  be  in  every  way  as  though  meant  “to  get.”  Nearly  every  one  thought 

you  had  been  born  into  the  nobility.”  it  belonged  to  the  princess,  as  it  would  not 

“Thank  you,”  said  Nina  quietly,  “but  I  have  occurred  to  many  in  Rome  to  suppose 

don’t  think  I  am  quite  used  to  the  European  it  was  owned  by  a  young  girl, 
marriage  of  arrangement.”  That  night  another  extravagance  of  Nina’s 

“  Ah,  but  it  need  not  be  a  marriage  of  came  to  light.  In  the  morning  they  had  been 

arrangement.  If  you  will  p>ermit  Allegro  to  at  an  exhibition  of  furs  brought  to  Rome  by 

pay  his  addresses  to  you,  he  will  consider  a  Russian  dealer,  .\mong  them  was  a  set 

himself  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  May  I  of  superb  sables,  and  Nina,  throwing  the 

tell  him?”  collar  around  her  aunt’s  shoulders,  had  ex- 

“ Please  not!”  said  Nina.  Quite  at  bay,  claimed  at  their  becomingness, 
she  longed  wildly  for  some  means  of  escape.  The  princess  unconsciously  stroked  the 
To  her  relief,  two  Americans  whom  she  furs  as  she  put  them  down.  “  I  have  never 
knew,  young  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  sister,  seen  anything  more  lovely,”  she  said  wist- 
entered  the  shop.  Nina  rose  abruptly,  apolo-  fully,  and  with  no  idea  that  she  had  sighed, 
gizing  to  the  duchess,  and  ran  to  them.  How  A  sable  collar  and  muff  had  been  one  of  the 
long  had  they  been  in  Rome?  Where  were  desired  things  of  her  life,  but  it  was  utterly 
they  stopping?  What  was  the  news  from  impossible  now  to  think  of  so  much  as  one 
New  York?  They  told  her  all  they  could  skin,  and  in  the  piece  and  muff  in  question 
think  of-  The  Tony  Gilberts  had  a  son — they  there  were  more  than  thirty, 
thought  it  the  only  baby  that  had  ever  been  That  evening,  upon  their  return,  the  prin- 
bom;  and  as  for  old  Mr.  Gilbert,  he  was  cess  found  the  furs  in  her  room  when  she 
nearly  insane  with  joy.  Billy  Rivers  had  lost  went  to  dress.  At  first  she  felt  that  they  were 
every  cent  of  his  money;  and  then — but,  of  too  much  to  accept,  but  when  Nina’s  hazel 
course,  Nina  had  heard  about  John  Derby,  eyes  implored,  and  her  lips  begged  her  aunt  to 
In  her  fear  that  some  accident  had  hap-  take  “  just  one  present  to  remember  her  by,” 
pened  to  him,  Nina’s  heart  seemed  to  miss  two  the  princess  for  once  gave  free  rein  to  her  emo- 
beats.  But  Mrs.  Davis  merely  meant  his  tions  and  was  as  wildly  delighted  as  a  child, 
success  in  mining.  By  the  way,  she  had  seen  The  very  next  afternoon  Scarpa  saw  the 
him  in  New  York,  as  she  was  driving  to  the  sables,  and  on  a  slip  of  paper  made  the  fol- 


steamer.  He  was  striding  up  Fifth  Avenue,  lowing  note: 
and  was  “too  good-looking  for  words.” 

The  princess  was  leaving  the  shop,  and.  Sables .  80,000  lire 

as  Nina  followed  her  into  the  carriage,  her  60  H.  P.  motor  car .  30,000  lire 

mind  was  full  of  Derby.  It  was  very  strange 


— she  had  had  a  letter  the  day  before  from  With  a  smile  that  would  have  done  no  dis- 
Arizona,  in  which  John  had  said  nothing  credit  to  his  Satanic  Majesty,  he  put  the 
about  going  to  New  York.  Then  she  remem-  paper  in  his  pocket, 
bered  that  her  father  had  hinted  at  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  John  might  be  sent  to  Italy  later  CHAPTER  XIV 

in  the  winter.  Her  pulse  quickened  at  the 

thought,  but  with  no  consciousness  of  senti-  It  amounts  to  this:  do  you  take  a  fitting 
ment  deepened  or  changed  by  absence.  interest  in  the  name  you  bear,  or  do  you 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  she  found  a  note  from  not  ?  ”  Sansevero  was  the  speaker,  and 
Zoya  Olisco,  who  was  coming  to  spend  the  beneath  his  usual  volubility  there  was  an  un- 
next  day  with  her.  Nina  handed  the  note  to  wonted  earnestness.  The  two  brothers  were 
the  princess.  “  I  thought  we  could  go  out  in  Giovanni’s  apartment  on  the  second  floor, 
in  the  car  and  lunch  somewhere.  Or  is  it  which  in  Roman  palaces  usually  belongs  to 
not  allowed?”  Her  eyes  twinkled  as  she  the  eldest  son,  and  Giovanni  sat  astride  a  chair, 
questioned.  his  arms  crossed  over  the  back. 
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“I  don’t  think  you  can  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  retorted  hotly.  “1  am  as  much  a 
Sansevero  as  you!  But  I  really  see  no  reason 
why — just  because  you  have  got  a  notion  in 
your  head  that  a  pile  of  gold  dollars  would 
look  well  in  our  strong  box — I  should  tie  my¬ 
self  up  for  life.  I  am  well  enough  as  1  am. 
My  income  is  not  regal,  but  it  suffices.  ” 

Sansevero,  like  many  talkative  persons, 
was  too  busy  thinking  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say  next  himself,  to  listen  attentively  to  his 
brother’s  responses.  He  was  merely  aware 
that  Giovanni’s  manner  proclaimed  opposi¬ 
tion,  so,  when  the  sound  of  his  voice  ceased, 
Sansevero  continued:  “Nina  is  all  the  most 
fastidious  could  ask.  Noblesse  oblige — are 
you  going  to  keep  our  name  among  the  great¬ 
est  in  Rome,  or  are  you  going  to  let  it  fall  like 
that  of  the  Carpazzi  ?  Shall  they  say  of  us  in 
the  near  future,  as  they  say  of  them  to-day: 

‘  Ah,  yes,  the  Sanseveros  were  a  great  family 
once,  but  they  are  all  dead  or  beggared  now’  ?” 

“  Per  Diol  What  an  orator  we  are  becom¬ 
ing!”  mocked  Giovanni,  looking  out  of  half¬ 
shut  eyes  like  a  cat.  But  after  a  moment, 
also  like  a  cat,  he  opened  them  wide  and 
stared  coolly  at  his  brother.  “Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes — ”  he  said  impertinently. 
“My  child,  thou  hast  spoken  much  wisdom! 
It  is,  after  all,  a  proposition  that  has,  pos¬ 
sibly,  sense  in  it.  La  Nina  is  a  woman  such 
as  any  man  might  be  glad  to  make  his 
wife,  and  yet — this  very  fact  that  she  is  not  an 
insignificant  porsonality,  is  what  I  object  to! 
I  doubt  her  developing  into  either  a  blinded 
saint  or  a  coquette  with  amiable  complacence 
for  others.  We  should  lead  a  pjeppory  life,  I 
fear.  But  don’t  you  think,  my  brother,  that  we 
are  a  bit  hysterical  over  our  family’s  extermi¬ 
nation?  After  all,  I  am  only  twenty-eight;  and 
in  my  opinion  thirty-five  is  a  suitable  age 
for  a  man  to  marry.  How  old  are  you, 
Sandro — thirty-seven,  is  it  not  ?  And  Leonora 
is  nearly  three  years  less.  Of  a  truth,  you 
are  young!” 

He  rested  his  cheek  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  looking  up  sideways.  “  It  would  be  a 
great  amusement  if  I  should  marry,  because 
I  am  the  heir  to  the  estates,  and  then  you  should 
have  a  large  family — so — ”  he  made  steps  with 
his  unoccupied  hand  to  indicate  a  succession 
of  children.  Then  he  laughed,  without  seeming 
to  consider  the  difference  that  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  his  brother  would  make  to  himself. 
He  arose,  lit  a  cigarette,  and,  smoking,  threw 
himself  into  an  easy  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  The  great  Dane,  which  had  been 


lying  beside  him  as  usual,  now  slowly  got  up, 
crossed  the  room,  and  dropp>ed  down  again  at 
his  master’s  feet. 

Meanwhile  the  prince,  hands  in  px>ckets, 
had  unaccountably  become  as  silent  as  be  bad 
before  been  talkative,  and  Giovanni,  upx>n  ob¬ 
serving  hb  brother’s  sulky  expression,  leaned 
forward. 

“Well?”  he  questioned,  with  a  new  ring  in 
his  voice,  for  Sansevero ’s  moodiness  was  never 
a  good  omen.  “What  are  you  thinking  of? 
Come,  say  it!” 

Sansevero  paced  the  length  of  the  room  and 
back;  then  he  burst  out:  “  Very  well,  it  b  thb 
— everything  is  as  bad  as  can  be — so  bad  that 
if  you  don’t  marry  money,  and  at  once,  the 
Sansevero  burial  will  take  place  before  you 
and  I  are  dead.  N ome  di  Diol  bow  are  we  to 
live  with  no  money?” 

“Since  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  have  long 
wondered  why  you  do  not  live  better  than  you 
do,”  Giovanni  answered.  “Your  income, 
added  to  Leonora’s  money,  must  make  a  very 
handsome  sum.  But  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
American  women  b  that  they  are  seldom  good 
managers.  Leonora  b  either  no  exception  to 
the  rule — or  else  she  b  getting  very  miserly. 
Why,  an  Italian  on  Leonora’s  income  would 
live  like  a  queen!” 

“Be  silent!”  Sansevero,  Bushing  darkly, 
Bamed  into  sp>eech.  “Don’t  you  dare  to 
criticise  the  woman  who  adorns  our  house! 
Here  b  the  truth  for  you:  I  haven’t  one  cent 
of  private  fortune — I  gambled  it  all  away  long 
ago!  More  than  half  of  Leonora’s  money  b 
lost — I  lost  it.  Some  of  it  she  paid  out  for  my 
debts;  the  greater  portion  I  put  into  the 
‘Little  DevU’  mine.  I  might  much  better 
have  shoveled  it  into  the  Tiber.  Do  you 
know  what  she  has  done — the  woman  whom 
you  criticise  as  a  bad  manager  and  stigmatize 
as  mean — I  would  not  care  what  you  said,  if 
you  had  not  thought  Leonora  mean!  Diomio, 
mean!  Know,  then,  that  the  very  jeweb  she 
wears  are  false;  that  the  real  ones  have  been 
sold — to  pay  the  debts  of  the  man  standing 
before  you — ^the  gambling  debts  of  the  head  of 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Italy!” 

Giovanni  was  deeply  moved,  for  this  was  a 
wound  in  hb  one  vulnerable  px)int,  his  pride  of 
birth.  The  cigarette  dropp>ed  to  the  Boor 
unheeded.  He  mobtened  his  lips  as  Ales¬ 
sandro  continued: 

“  They  were  Leonora’s  own  jeweb  that  were 
sold,  mark  you.  The  Sansevero  heirlooms 
will  go  to  your  son’s  wife  intact,  as  they  came 
to  mine!  But  that  b  not  all:  I  have  given  my 
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oath  to  Leonora  never  again  to  go  into  a  game 
of  chance,  and  really  I  want  to  keep  it!  Yet 
you  know — no,  you  don’t;  no  one  can  who 
hasn’t  the  fever  in  his  veins — if  I  see  a  game, 
it  is  as  though  an  unseen  force  had  me  in  its 
grip,  drawing  me  against  my  will;  I  can’t  resist! 
At  Savini’s  I  was  dining,  and  I  did  not 
know  they  were  going  to  play — I  won  a  very 
little;  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  what  I  owe 
Meyer.  But  it  makes  me  cold  all  over  to 
think — i/I  had  lost!  An  enviable  inheritance 
you  will  get,  when  it  is  known  what  a  mess  of 
things  the  present  holder  of  the  title  has 
made!”  He  dropped  into  a  chair  opposite 
his  brother,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands; 
between  his  slim  fingers  his  forehead  looked 
dark,  and  his  temple  veins  swollen.  For  a 
long  time  Giovanni  sat  immovable,  staring 
fixedly,  but  when  at  last  he  broke  the  silence, 
he  spoke  almost  lightly: 

“  It  is  not  a  very  charming  history  that  you 
have  given  me — even  though  it  increases  my 
admiration  for  the  woman  who  has,  it  seems, 
been  more  worthy  of  the  name  she  bears  than 
has  the  man  who  conferred  his  titles  upon  her. 
I  wish  you  had  told  me  before.  ”  Then,  with 
a  queerly  whimsical  smile,  he  said  mus¬ 
ingly:  ■  “To  marry  the  girl  with  the  golden 
hair — and  purse  ?  Not  such  a  terrible  fate  to 
look  forward  to,  after  all!  She  would  de¬ 
mand  a  great  deal,  and  I  should  have  to 
keep  the  brakes  on.  Still — that  would 
do  me  no  harm!  You  look  as  though 
you  had  been  down  a  sulphur  mine.  Come, 
cheer  up — all  may  yet  be  well.  ”  Suddenly  he 
laughed  out  loud.  “Funny  thing,”  he  ob¬ 
served  further — “  you  know,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  am  not  rather  in  love.  ” 

He  leaned  to  St.  Anthony,  and,  putting 
his  hand  through  the  dog’s  collar  beneath  the 
throat,  lifted  the  head  on  the  back  of  his  wrist. 
“  Tell  me,  padre,  am  I  in  love  ?  Do  you  advise 
the  marriage?”  The  dog  put  his  paw  up, 
fanned  the  air  once  in  missing,  and  let  it  rest 
on  his  master’s  knee. 

Giovanni  laughed  aloud  “£cco/  Sandro, 
he  consents!” 

CHAPTER  XV 

At  precisely  the  same  time  when  Sansevero 
and  Giovanni  were  in  their  imaginations  re¬ 
furbishing  their  escutcheon,  two  other  men, 
with  the  opposite  intent,  stood  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  agency  of  “Thomas  Cook  and 
Sons.”  One  was  proclaimed  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  “  Cook’s  ”  badge  on  his  cap  to  be  a  guide; 


the  other,  by  his  military  cloak,  might  have 
been  recognized  as  an  official  of  the  Italian 
government.  Both  had  shown  covert  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Princess  Sansevero,  who,  looking 
particularly  lovely  in  her  magnificent  set  of 
sables,  had  crossed  the  sidewalk  with  the  light, 
buoyant  carriage  characteristic  of  her. 

“  There,  you  may  see  for  yourself  if  it  is  I 
who  speak  the  truth.”  This  was  said  by  the 
guide. 

The  official  looked  at  him  askance  as  he 
drew  his  bushy  brows  together  and  pulled  at 
his  beard.  “I  confess  it  looks  serious — and 
strongly  favors  your  supposition.” 

“  But  what  else  ?  It  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  face,  I  should  say!  At  Torre  Sanse¬ 
vero  they  have  been  living  on  next  to  nothing 
— my  cousin  is  cook,  and  I  know  that  every 
soldo  is  counted.  They  come  to  Rome  and 
Sf)end  their  savings.  You  will  say  they  have 
done  that  for  years;  but  tell  me  this,  should 
their  savings  in  this  year  treble  the  savings  of 
other  years?” 

Triumphantly  he  looked  at  his  companion 
and,  throwing  back  his  head,  put  his  hands  on 
his  hips.  Then,  with  a  return  to  his  confi¬ 
dential  manner,  he  laid  his  finger  against  his 
nose.  “  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  ”  he  continued — 
“Luigi  heard  it  at  the  keyhole — that  their 
excellencies  contemplated  staying  at  Torre 
Sansevero  all  this  winter!  Her  excellency  had 
the  look — Maria,  the  maid,  told  the  servants 
that  much — that  her  excellency  always  has 
when  signore,  the  prince,  has  cut  the  strings 
and  left  the  purse  empty.  ” 

“Furthermore?”  The  official  twirled  his  * 
mustache  with  an  air  of  incredulity. 

“Furthermore,  the  great  Raphael  disap¬ 
pears!  Her  excellency’s  renovation  story  was 
a  little  weak  for  my  digestion,  and,  unless  my 
eyes  played  me  false,  she  was  well  frightened. 
I’ll  take  my  oath  she  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
answer.  ” 

“  You  say  you  taxed  her  with  it  ?  ” 

“As  I  told  you.  She  answered  that  the 
picture  was  being  renovated.  An  answer  for 
an  idiot — the  picture  is  one  of  the  best  can¬ 
vasses  extant;  in  perfect  repair.” 

“Did  you  tell  her  that?” 

“Partially.  I  am  sure  she  saw  my  sus¬ 
picion.  ” 

“I  should  doubt  her  carrying  out  the  sale 
after  that.  There  is  where  your  story  fails.  ” 

“Ah,  but  it  had  already  gone!  It  was  per¬ 
haps  by  then  in  the  house  of  a  foreign  mil¬ 
lionaire.  No,  no,  my  story  hangs  together: 
The  great  picture  disappears!  A  month  later 
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— time  exactly  for  its  arrival  in  America  and 
the  payment  for  it  to  be  sent  over  here — her 
excellency  of  no  money  comes  out  in  such  a 
motor-car  as  that!  And  sables!  I  have  an 
eye  for  furs.  My  father  was  in  the  business. 
The  value  of  those  she  has  on  runs  easily  into 
the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  lire.  Here  she 
comes  now,  out  of  the  banker’s  where  Ameri¬ 
can  money  is  most  often  paid!  Do  you  want 
better  evidence?” 

He  had  been  punctuating  all  he  said  with 
his  fingers,  and  now,  with  a  final  snap  of  arms 
and  a  shrug  of  shoulders,  he  looked  up  in  keen 
triumph  at  his  companion. 

The  other — slower  and  less  excited  than 
the  narrator  (probably  because  he  was  not  the 
discoverer  of  the  plot) — nevertheless  showed 
lively  interest.  “It  is  very  grave,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  at  last:  “  But  the  Sansevero  family  is 
illustrious.  We  may  not  proceed  against 
them  without  due  consideration.  I  shall  re¬ 
port  the  case  to  the  chief  of  our  secret  service, 
and  the  prince  must  be - ” 

A  tall,  athletic  young  man  who  had  been 
changing  some  foreign  gold  into  Italian,  came 
into  the  open  doorway  of  the  office.  A  car¬ 
riage,  passing  at  that  moment  close  to  the 
curb,  had  prevented  the  two  men  from  hear¬ 
ing  the  stranger’s  footfall,  and  as  the  latter 
stood  on  the  top  step,  searching  in  his  pocket 
for  matches,  he  happened  to  catch  the  name 
'••Sansevero.”  At  once  his  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested,  but  as  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  an  undertone,  he  caught  only  vague,  de- 
^  tached  words.  Still,  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
*  heard  “Raphael”  after  the  name  “Sanse¬ 
vero,  “di.sappearance,”  and  then  something 
like  “secret  service.”  But  his  presence  evi¬ 
dently  had  become  known,  for  as  he  passed 
on  out  into  the  street  the  two  in  blue  coats 
were  talking  loudly  about  the  excursion  to 
Tivoli  and  the  scenery  en  route. 

Hailing  a  cab,  he  drove  to  the  Palazzo 
Sansevero — where  the  porter  informed  him 
that  neither  of  their  excellencies  was  at  home. 
The  stranger  thereupon  asked  for  Miss  Ran¬ 
dolph.  That  a  signore  should  send  in  his 
card  to  a  signorina  was  so  far  outside  the  range 
of  his  experience  that  the  pwrter  stood  with 
bis  mouth  open,  unable  even  to  think  what 
answer  to  give.  As  though  he  were  a  som¬ 
nambulist,  the  man  took  the  card  and  slowly 
read  the  name  on  its  face;  then  he  looked  the 
stranger  over  from  head  to  foot,  read  the 
name  a  second  time,  and  finally  entered  the 
palace. 

The  young  man  watched  his  retreating 


figure,  and  then,  throwing  back  his  head, 
laughed  long  and  heartily.  After  which  he 
fell  to  studying  the  details  of  the  courtyard. 
He  noted  with  keen  interest  the  deep  ruts 
worn  in  the  solid  stone  paving  under  the 
massive  arches  of  the  gateways,  and  glanced 
up  at  the  bas-reliefs  between  the  windows. 
At  the  sound  of  footsteps  he  turned  and 
encountered  Nina’s  maid.  Celeste. 

Mademoiselle  had  sent  her  to  bid  him 
mount  to  the  salon.  Through  the  green  baize 
doors — it  was  the  shorter  way — and  then,  if 
monsieur  would  go  straight  on  to  the  very  last 
of  the  rooms —  His  striding  pace  made  Celeste 
fairly  trot  along  at  his  heek.  He  went  through 
room  after  room.  Was  there  no  end  to  them  ? 
At  last  Nina’s  slight,  girlish  figure  was  seen 
silhouetted  against  a  broad  window  at  the  end 
— the  light  at  her  back  hazing  the  gold  of  her 
hair,  like  a  nimbus,  about  her  face. 

She  ran  toward  him,  both  hands  out. 
“  Jack!  Dear  Jack!  Is  it  you,  really,  or  am  I 
dreaming?  When  did  you  come?  Oh,  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you;  but  what  a  surprise!  Why 
did  you  not  send  word?” 

For  a  moment  a  light  leap>ed  into  Derby’s 
eyes.  It  seemed  as  though  Nina  was  looking 
at  him  exactly  as  he,  in  his  day  dreams,  had 
seen  her.  But  his  prudence  steadied  his  first 
impulse,  and  he  put  down  her  gladness  as 
merely  the  joy  of  a  person  who,  far  from 
home,  sees  suddenly  a  familiar  face  in  the 
midst  of  strangers;  and  they  sat  on  the  sofa 
just  as  they  had  sat  on  the  railing  of  the 
veranda  in  the  country,  ever  since  they  were 
children. 

In  Derby’s  account  of  himself,  Nina  could 
easily  read  the  confidence  that  had  led  her 
father  to  send  him  to  Italy.  But  their 
talk  had  gone  little  further  than  the  barest 
outline  of  his  mission  when  the  prince  and 
princess  returned.  At  the  .sight  of  Nina  sitting 
alone  with  a  man,  the  princess  came  forward 
quickly  with  the  question,  “  My  child,  what 
does  this  mean?”  as  plainly  asked  in  her  eyes 
as  it  could  have  been  by  spoken  words.  But 
at  Nina’s  “John  Derby,  Aunt  Eleanor!” 
the  princess  put  out  her  hand  with  all  the 
grace  in  the  world,  and  as  she  returned  the 
straight,  frank  look  of  his  blue  eyes,  her  whole 
expression  became  youthful,  as  if  reflecting 
some  pleaisant  memory  of  her  girlhood. 

“ I  knew  your  uncle  very,  very  well!”  She 
smiled  entrancingly.  It  was  a  smile  that  ir¬ 
resistibly  attract^  to  her  all  who  ever  saw  it. 
“  You  are  like  him.  ”  Then  she  added  softly, 
dreamingly,  as  though  half  speaking  to  her- 
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self,  “  You  remind  me  of  so  many  things — at 
home!'' 

The  next  minute  she  had  turned  to  present 
Derby  to  her  husband,  and  the  conversation 
became  general.  But,  finally,  in  a  pause, 
Nina  said,  “Jack,  tell  Uncle  Sandro  what 
father  sent  you  over  to  do.  Or  is  it  a  secret  ?” 

Derby  looked  toward  Sansevero  as  though 
measuring  the  man.  “  It  is  no  great  secret — 
but  I  would  rather  it  was  not  spoken  of 
yet.” 

“My  ears  are  deaf,  and  my  tongue  is 
dumb.  ”  Sansevero  put  his  hand  over  his  ear, 
his  mouth,  and  finally  his  heart. 

“  I  have  come  over  to  buy,  or  to  lease — at  all 
events,  to  work — sulphur  mines,”  Derby  an¬ 
nounced. 

As  though  an  electric  current  had  been 
turned  on,  Sansevero  sat  up  straight,  and  his 
levity  vanished.  “To  work  sulphur  mines! 
Will  you  tell  me  more?  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  wanting  to  know.” 

Derby  answered  willingly.  “I  can  give 
you  a  general  idea.  I  was  forced  into  invent¬ 
ing  a  new  method  of  mining  on  account  of  the 
quicksands,  which  are  found  all  through  our 
mines  at  home.  T aking  a  suggestion  from  the 
oil  wells,  I  bored  just  such  a  well  down  into 
the  sulphur  beds.  Ordinarily  the  sulphur  is 
brought  up  in  powder  or  rock  form,  and  refined 
in  vats  on  the  surface,  so  that  not  only  do  the 
miners  have  to  go  down  into  the  sulphurous 
heat,  but  the  caldrons  in  which  the  sulphur  is 
refined  give  out  gases  that  are  unendurable  to 
human  throats  and  lungs.  In  our  mines,  the 
sulphur  is  now  refined  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  pours  out 
in  an  already  punfied  state,  at  the  top  of  the 
well.  ” 

Sansevero  looked  incredulous:  “But  sul¬ 
phur  is  almost  impossible  to  liquefy.  Unlike 
metals,  it  congeals  again  when  it  has  been 
heated  lieyond  the  proper  temperature.  Also 
it  corrodes  any  metal  it  touches,  so  that  a  pipe 
would  be  eaten  away  immediately.  ” 

“To  get  over  those  difficulties  is  exactly 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  by  my  new  process,” 
Derby  answered.  “The  sulphur  is  melt^ 
by  hot  water  sent  down  the  pipes,  followed 
by  sand,  and  then  sawdust — the  sand  to 
carry  the  heat  to  the  cooler  edges,  and  the 
wet  sawdust  to  check  the  heat  at  the 
center.  ” 

Even  the  princess  drew  nearer  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  husband’s  arm  as  Derby  made  his 
explanation.  Sansevero  trembled  with  ex¬ 
citement.  “But  according  to  that,”  he 


cried,  turning  to  his  wife,  “our  mine  would  be 
practicable!”  Then  to  Derby:  “I  ought  to 
explain  to  you  that  we  have  a  sulphur  mine 
in  Sicily,  near  Vencata.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  sulphur  does,  as  you  say,  lie  in  a  bed  some 
twenty  meters  down.  Above  it  are  rock  and 
alluvial  soil.  The  volcanic  neighborhood 
makes  the  temperature  below  ground  higher 
than  can  be  borne,  yet  we  know  that  the 
sulphur  deposit  is  immense.  ” 

“Give  me  more  details.  From  what  you 
say,  it  sounds  as  though  this  mine  of  yours 
might  be  exactly  what  we  are  looking  for. 
Does  Mr.  Randolph  know  of  it,  or  that  you 
are  the  owner?” 

“No;  no  one  knows  it  excepting  one  small 
group  of  sulphur  owners.  I  unwisely  went 
into  it  on  the  advice  of — some  one  who  is  very 
good  at  all  these  things;  yet  the  best  are  liable 
to  mistake.  Other  mines  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  owned  by  friends  of  mine,  have  brought 
in  a  fortune.  Ours  has,  so  far,  been  a 
failure.” 

The  talk  lasted  until  luncheon  was  served. 
Giovanni  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Derby 
was  pressed  to  stay.  As  di  Valdo  and  the 
American  met,  there  was  a  barely  perceptible 
coldness  under  the  Italian’s  good  manners, 
while  Derby’s  greeting  showed  a  momentary 
curiosity.  Two  more  sharply  contrasted 
beings  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
together.  But  gradually  Giovanni  also  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  mining  plans,  and, 
as  the  reason  for  the  American’s  coming 
to  Europe  very  evidently  was  business  and  not 
the  pursuit  of  the  heiress,  Giovanni’s  affa¬ 
bility  became  genuine. 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  Derby 
agreed  to  take  up  the  Sansevero  mine, 
commonly  known  as  the  “Little  Devil”; 
to  be  worked  on  a  “royalty”  basis.  Derby, 
representing  his  company,  was  to  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses,  take  all  responsibility,  and  to  return 
to  Sansevero  a  percentage  of  the  market  price 
on  every  ton  of  sulphur  taken  out  of  it. 

Furthermore,  Sansevero  insisted  upon  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vencata, 
who  lived  about  eight  hours  on  muleback 
from  the  mining  settlement.  The  Sicilians, 
he  declared,  were  a  dangerous  people  for 
strangers  who  tried  to  interfere  in  their  ^estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things. 

“So  then  I  am  likely  to  have  adventures! 
It  sounds  exciting!”  The  American  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  at  the  sport  of  it. 
However,  he  accepted  the  letter  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Derby  did  not  realize  until  afterward  that 
the  entire  conversation  at  the  Palazzo  San- 
severo  had  been  about  his  projects,  and  that, 
aside  from  a  few  generalities,  he  really  knew 
nothing  of  Nina’s  winter  or  of  her  Italian 
experiences.  He  returned  to  his  hotel  at 
about  five  o’clock,  and  was  striding  directly 
toward  the  smoking-room  without  glancing 
to  right  or  left  among  the  attractive  groups 
that  characterize  the  tea  hour  at  the  Excel¬ 
sior,  when  he  was  arrested  by  some  one’s 
calling,  “Why,  John  Derby!” 

In  the  crowd  of  persons  and  tables,  he 
looked  blankly  for  a  familiar  face,  but,  as 
his  name  was  repeated,  he  recognized  Mrs. 
Bobby  Davis  and  her  sister,  Mildred  Ho)^. 
As  soon  as  Derby  reached  their  table,  Mrs. 
Davis  glibly  rattled  off  the  names  of  the  four 
or  five  men  who  comprised  their  party. 
They  were  all  Europeans,  who,  in  regular 
afternoon  attire — frock  coats,  and  flower  in 
buttonhole — were  sipping  tea  and  eating 
cake.  Derby  was  in  tweeds,  and  afternoon 
tea  was  by  no  means  part  of  his  daily  pro¬ 
gram. 

However,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  also 
of  the  remarks  that  followed,  for  he  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  Mrs.  Davis  turned  all  her 
powers  of  sprightly  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  Nina.  Half  of  the  nobility  of 
Italy,  she  averred,  were  sighing — or  busily 
doing  sums — at  the  feet  of  the  American 
heiress.  There  was  a  particularly  fascinat¬ 
ing  Sansevero — he  was  not  called  Sansevero, 
but  di  Valdo  (curious  custom  of  ha\’ing  half 
a  dozen  names  for  one  person!),  who,  it  was 
rumored,  was  simply  mad  about  Nina!  Peo¬ 
ple  said  she  was  going  to  marry  him — either 
him  or  Duke  something.  And  there  were 
crowds  of  others.  That  was  one  of  her 
suitors  now — she  pointed  out  Tomik,  who 
was  taking  tea  with  a  group  from  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Embassy.  He  was  most  attractive, 
didn’t  John  think  so  ?  In  Nina’s  place,  she 
would  have  her  head  turned! 

This  idea  seemed  to  be  a  new  one  to 
Derby.  “  Should  you  ?”  The  question  was 
asked  so  reflectively  that  Mrs.  Davis  almost 
stopped  to  think;  but  the  habit  of  prattling 
carried  her  on. 

“  To  have  men  like  that  sighing  for  one — 
I  should  call  it  thrilling,  to  say  the  least.” 

Derby’s  look  questioned.  “  I  wonder  why 
the  Europeans  make  such  a  hit  with  you 
women,”  he  said.  “Why,  for  instance,  do 


you  find  that  man  over  there  attractive? 
What  do  you  like  about  him?” 

“  Seriously  ?”  Mrs.  Davis  patted  her  hair 
up  the  back  with  a  little  smoothing  move¬ 
ment  of  satisfaction.  “  I  don’t  know  how  to 
put  it — ^it  is  very  indefinable;  but  a  man  like 
that  has  a  quality — a  polish,  I  suppose  it  is, 
really — that  is  quite  irresistible.” 

Derby  looked  rather  disgusted.  “And 
you  think  that  is  why  Nina  likes  them?” 

“  Oh,  there  are  other  reasons — lots  of 
them.  In  the  first  place,  Nina  has  a  bad 
case  of  *  allure  de  noblesse.’  In  her  case  I 
don’t  wonder!  You  can’t  imagine  anything 
so  heavenly  as  her  aunt’s  palace;  it  is  every 
bit  as  fine  as  any  of  the  galleries  or  museums.” 

As  though  this  remark  added  a  new  link 
to  a  chain  of  old  impressions,  Derby  found 
himself  asking:  “By  the  w’ay — they  have  a 
famous  picture  gallery  out  in  the  country 
somewhere,  haven’t  they?” 

Mrs.  Davis  turned  for  information  to 
Prince  Minotti,  sitting  next  to  her;  who,  as 
he  was  not  especially  welcomed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  much  affected  the  society  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  since  to  them,  as  a  rule,  a  prince  is  a 
prince,  and  the  name  that  follows  of  com¬ 
parative  unimportance. 

“Torre  Sansevero,”  he  said  pompously, 
“  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  we  have  in  Italy. 
In  fact,  the  gardens  are  hardly  less  cele¬ 
brated  than  those  of  the  Villa  d’Este,  and 
there  are  a  few  excellent  paintings.  Do  you 
ask  for  any  special  reason  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Derby  casually.  “I  heard 
they  had  a  Raphael  that  was  especially  beau¬ 
tiful;  I  should  like  to  see  it — t^t  is  all.” 

“Do  you,  by  chance,  know  the  Princess 
Sansevero’s  niece,  from  America,  who  is  cap¬ 
tivating  Rome  this  winter?” 

“Miss  Randolph?  Yes.” 

“Ah,  then  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  get 
permission  to  see  the  painting.  The  gallery 
is  not  open  to  the  public,  though  Cook’s,  I 
believe,  send  a  party  out  once  a  week,  to  see 
the  gardens.” 

To  Derby  the  suspicion  at  once  became  a 
certainty  that,  in  overhearing  the  talk  be¬ 
tween  the  Cook’s  guide  and  the  official,  he 
had  by  accident  stumbled  upon  something  of 
serious  importance  to  the  Sanseveros.  He 
was  puzzling  over  it  when,  in  the  smoking- 
room,  a  few  moments  later,  he  encounter^ 
Eliot  Porter,  an  American  writer  who  was 
making  a  study  of  Roman  life.  At  sight  of 
Derby  he  called  out  heartily,  “Hello,  Jack, 
when  did  you  come  over?” 
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Derby  drew  up  a  chair  beside  him,  and 
briefly  sketched  the  object  of  his  visit. 

“Negotiating  with  Scarpa,  I  suppose?” 
asked  Porter. 

“The  Sulphur  King?”  Derby  shook  his 
head.  “No,  I  don’t  think  I  shaU  need  him. 

I  have  my  hands  on  a  prop>erty  that  promises 
to  be  what  I  am  looking  for.  The  duke 
wants  to  work  his  mines  himself  and  in  his 
own  way.  I  am  merely  trying  a  scheme;  if 
it  turns  out  well,  good!  If  not,  I  shall  have 
tested  it.” 

“When  do  you  begin  operations?  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  realize,  my  friend,  that  it  is  no  joke 
to  interfere  with  the  Sicilians  ?  They  are  as 
suspicious  of  a  new  face  as  a  tribe  of  savages. 
Savages  is  just  about  what  they  are,  too! 
And  there  is  another  element  that  you 
should  not  lose  sight  of:  If  you  are  going  to 
upset  Scarpa’s  methods,  it  is  not  the  Sicilians 
alone  that  you  will  have  to  deal  with,  but 
also  the  duke  himself.” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  try  his  property.” 

“No,  but  he  controls  the  sulphur  output. 
If  you  come  into  his  market — well,  I’d  not 
give  a  soldo  for  your  skin.  Besides,  that 
would  be  the  second  grudge  he’d  have 
against  you!” 

“  Second  ?  I  don’t  understand - ” 

“He  wants  to  marry  your  best  girl!  Oh, 
hold  on — no  offense  meant  She  is  having 
a  splendid  time  of  it,  if  a  string  of  satellites 
as  long  as  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo  constitutes  a 
woman’s  joy.  All  the  same,  my  boy,  put 
this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it:  ’Ware  Scarpa, 
don’t  turn  your  back  to  any  one  who  might 
be  in  his  employ,  and  bolt  your  door  at 
night.  Will  you  have  my  Winchester?” 

Derby  smoked  on  unperturbed.  “  It  sounds 
as  though  it  might  be  interesting.  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  a  mere  proposition  of  machinery;  the 
human  elements  always  add.  Wasn’t  it  you 
who  told  me  that?” 

“In  a  book,  decidedly!”  and  then  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  “By  Jove,  Jack,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  go  along 
with  you!  I  might  get  new  copy.” 

Derby  laughed,  incredulously.  “Well,  if 
you  mean  it,  come  along!  I  wish  you 
would.”  Porter  meant  it  enough  to  discuss 
the  project,  at  any  rate.  For  later,  the  two 
men  dined  together,  and  they  discussed  ar¬ 
rangements  and  expedients  all  the  evening. 

Derby  went  to  the  Palazzo  Sansevero  the 
next  day,  but  again  he  had  much  to  talk 
over  with  the  prince,  and  saw  little  of  Nina. 
In  some  unaccountable  way  she  seemed 


changed;  nothing  definite  happened  to  mark 
the  difference  that  he  vaguely  felt,  but  Mrs. 
Davis’s  remark  came  back  to  him — “The 
Europeans  are  so  finished,”  and  he  won¬ 
dered  whether  Nina  found  him  unfinished; 
he  even  wondered  whether  he  was  or  not — 
which  was  a  good  deal  of  wondering  for  him. 

At  first,  Sansevero’s  investment  in  the 
“Little  Devil”  had  seemed  to  Derby  merely 
the  unfortunate  venture  the  prince  thought 
it,  but  when,  in  the  course  of  their  talk,  it 
came  out  that  Scarpa  was  the  “friend”  who 
had  sold  him  the  mine,  Derby  was  sure  that 
the  duke  had  deliberately  saddled  him  with 
a  property  which  he  knew  to  be  useless. 
And  yet  every  word  that  Scarpa  had  urged 
as  a  reason  for  the  mine’s  value,  was — taken 
literally — true.  The  mine  was  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  his  own;  the  surveys,  furthermore, 
showed  the  “Little  Devil”  to  be  the  richest 
in  sulphur  deposit  of  any  in  the  region.  But 
if  the  mine  was  as  valuable  as  Scarpa  de¬ 
clared,  it  was  scarcely  compatible  with  all 
that  was  known  of  his  character  that,  out  of 
purely  disinterested  friendship,  he  should 
put  such  a  prize  in  Sansevero’s  hands,  while 
he  bought  up  for  himself  less  valuable  mines 
at  higher  prices.  Derby  kept  his  opinions 
to  himself;  but  his  blood  boiled  with  indig¬ 
nation  and,  mentally,  he  resolved  to  beat 
Scarpa  if  it  was  humanly  possible. 

As  Derby  was  leaving,  Nina  deliberately 
went  from  the  room  with  him.  “I  want  to 
speak  with  John  a  few  minutes,”  she  said  to 
her  aunt.  “We  are  both  American.s,  you 
know,”  she  added,  laughing.  In  the  ad¬ 
joining  room  she  motioned  him  to  sit  beside 
her,  but  he  stood  instead,  leaning  against  the 
window  frame.  She  looked  up  with  some¬ 
thing  like  apology.  “Am  I  keeping  you?” 
she  asked  quickly.  “Are  you  in  a  hurry?” 

Almost  with  the  manner  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
he  pulled  out  his  watch.  “Not  esp)ecially. 
I  have  an  appointment  with  the  Duke 
Scarpa — but  not  for  half  an  hour.”  She 
had  not  noticed  before  the  nervously  hurried 
manner  of  her  countrymen.  There  were 
maiiy  things  she  wanted  to  talk  to  John 
abc  \t — but  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
carry  on  a  restful  conversation  at  a  railroad 
station,  when  the  train  was  coming  in. 

“With  Scarpa?”  She  tried  to  hold  his  at¬ 
tention.  “What  are  you  going  to  see  him 
about  ?” 

Derby  seemed  preoccupied. 

“  I  don’t  think  I’m  very  sure  myself — fur¬ 
ther  than  that  he  wants  to  buy  my  patents. 
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which  I  have  no  intention  of  selling,  and  I 
want  to  rent  his  mines,  which  he  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  renting.  Rather  asinine,  going  to 
see  him!  Still,  as  he  insists — ”  There  was 
an  eagerness  in  Derby’s  face  inconsistent 
with  the  shrugging  of  his  shoulders. 

But  Nina’s  thoughts  were  not  on  the 
processes  of  mining  just  then,  though  they 
were  on  Scarpa.  She  looked  at  Derby  ap¬ 
pealingly. 

“Jack!” 

“Yes,  Nina?” 

“Do  you  know  what  I  think? — Aunt 
Eleanor  won’t  say  a  word;  she  hides  it  all 
she  can,  but  she  must  have  lost  almost  her 
entire  fortune.  Jack,  do  you  think  that 
Duke  Scarpa  could  be  at  the  bottom  of  it?” 

Derby  gave  her  a  glance  of  keen  interest, 
but  he  expressed  no  surprise  and  asked  her 
no  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gossip 
of  the  Cook’s  guide  had  partly  prepared  him 
for  Nina’s  revelation  about  her  aunt’s  for¬ 
tune,  and  he  had  his  own  theories  about 
Scarpa.  “Quite  likely,”  he  answered  dryly, 
“but  it  is  also  quite  likely  that  we  shall  get 
the  better  of  him — ”  Then,  with  a  sudden 
change  in  his  manner  he  looked  at  her 
steadily.  “But  perhaps  you  don’t  want  us 
to  get  the  better  of  him?” 

“Do  you  mean - ?” 

“I  hear  he  is  very  devoted — and  he  has 
not  only  the  handle  to  his  name  that  you 
women  seem  to  be  keen  about,  but  he  is  too 
rich  to  be  after  your  money.”  Derby  had 
no  sooner  said  the  words  than  he  regretted 
them.  But  seeing  Nina  color,  he  misinter¬ 
preted  her  feelings,  and  spoke  under  a  sud¬ 
den  flash  of  jealousy.  “And  I  suppose  the 
title  of  duchess  is  irresistible.” 

Nina  was  deeply  hurt.  “That  is  pretty 
blunt,”  she  said,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  con¬ 
tracted  as  though  the  sun  blinded  them. 
“Have  you  ever  seen  the  man  you  speak  of? 
No?  Well,  you  would  not  .say  such  a  thing 
if  you  had.  I  hate  him!” 

Derby  seemed  fated  to  blunder.  Again  he 
made  the  wrong  remark.  “Hate,  they  say, 
is  next  to  love.” 

His  lack  of  insight,  so  palpable  in  con¬ 
trast  with  Giovanni’s  keenness  of  percep¬ 
tion,  was  too  much  for  Nina’s  new  sensitive¬ 
ness.  She  suddenly  congealed,  and  stood 
up,  very  straight,  with  the  little  upward  tilt 
of  the  chin  that  indicated  fast  approaching 
temper. 

Derby  knew  this  symptom  well  enough, 
but  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  his  own 


obtuseness  was  the  cause.  Without  analyz¬ 
ing,  he  accepted  her  starting  up  as  a  signal 
to  leave,  and  promptly  said  good-by.  “  Good- 
by,  then!”  Nina  said  frigidly;  and,  turning 
on  her  heel,  she  abruptly  left  him. 

Under  the  spur  of  her  anger  against  him, 
the  words  framed  themselves  in  her  mind — 
“How  unfinished  he  is!”  But  down  in  her 
heart  there  was  an  ache,  deeper  than  could 
have  been  caused  by  mere  irritation,  or  even 
disappointment.  Never  before  in  her  life 
had  there  been  a  breach  between  John  and 
her.  She  felt  it  was  all  the  fault  of  his  own 
density — or  was  it  lack  of  feeling? 

She  went  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  riding 
habit,  for  she  was  going  to  the  meet.  Then, 
as  she  dressed,  the  thought  came  to  her  that 
John,  a  foreigner,  and  the  most  venturesome 
person  in  the  world,  was  going  off  to  Sicily, 
into  the  very  center  of  one  of  the  wildest 
districts.  And  gradually  fear  for  him  made 
her  forget  her  resentment. 

Just  as  she  was  leaving  her  room  a  big 
cornucopia  of  roses  was  brought  in,  to  which 
was  appended  the  following  note; 

“  If  we  weren’t  such  old  friends  and  you  didn’t 
know  what  a  blundering  fool  I  am,  I  wouldn’t  dare 
to  apologize  for  this  morning.  J  udge  me  by  intent, 
though,  won’t  you — and  forgive  me? 

“Jack.” 

Nina  broke  off  a  rose  and  fastened  it  to 
the  lapel  of  her  habit ;  but  the  note  she  tucked 
in  between  the  buttonholes.  Suddenly  hum¬ 
ming  a  gay  little  song,  she  ran  through  the 
rooms  and  corridors  to  join  her  aunt  and 
uncle,  who  were  waiting  for  her  to  motor 
out  to  the  hunt,  the  horses  having  been  sent 
ahead  with  the  grooms. 

At  the  meet  the  scene  was  really  animated, 
for  the  day  was  perfect,  and  the  Via  Appia 
was  a  bright  moving  picture  of  carriages, 
large  and  small,  big  motors  and  little  run¬ 
abouts,  the  road  dotted  here  and  there  with 
the  brilliant  scarlet  coats  of  those  who  were 
to  hunt  and  the  bright  colors  of  women’s 
dresses  in  the  various  conveyances. 

There  was  apparently  much  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem;  the  huntsmen  chatted  aimlessly  with 
persons  in  the  carriages;  while  the  hounds 
scurried  around  according  to  their  own  in¬ 
clinations,  paying  little  attention  to  the  snap 
of  the  whip.  The  Contessa  Potensi,  who  had 
appeared  in  a  pink  hunting  coat,  w’as  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The  innovation  created 
quite  a  stir,  and  no  little  admiration.  She 
l^wed  to  Nina  with  unusual  civility,  and 
made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
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pleasure  of  riding  with  her.  Yet  shortly 
after,  when  she  joined  a  group  of  friends  a 
short  distance  farther  on,  she  was  laughing 
and  glancing  back  as  she  spoke,  in  a  way 
that  left  little  doubt  that  she  was  making 
disparaging  remarks. 

Sansevero  and  Giovanni  had  mounted 
their  hunters,  and  now  joined  Nina,  but  that 
gave  her  little  pleasure,  for  the  contessa  imme¬ 
diately  return^.  Nina  was  glad  when  Donna 
Francesca  Dobini  and  the  young  Prince 
Allegro  cantered  up.  Donna  Francesca  w’as 
soon  talking  with  Sansevero,  leaving  Nina  to 
Allegro — an  attractive  youth,  but  light  as  a 
bit  of  duff. 

As  for  Giovanni,  she  felt  that  he  was  as 
unstable  as  the  dead  leaves  which  the  wind 
at  that  moment  was  blowing  around  and 
around.  They  were  graceful,  too,  those 
leaves,  and  Giovanni  was  fascinating,  agile, 
charming — but  in  case  one  counted  upon  him 
seriously,  where  would  he  be  ?  Smiling 
sweetly,  no  doubt,  at  some  other  woman, 
and  telling  her  that  her  eyes  were  twin  lakes 
of  heaven’s  blue,  or  forest  pools  in  which 
his  heart  was  lost  forever. 

The  contrasting  image  of  John  Derby 
came  sharply  to  mind.  John  was  going  to 
Sicily  to  do  a  man’s  work  in  a  man’s  way. 
A  little  later  she  noticed  Tomik,  who  was 
cantering  ahead  of  her:  his  figure  was  not 
unlike  John’s — he  was  strong  and  masculine. 
She  wondered  aimlessly  if  they  might  be  in 
any  other  way  alike.  Supposing,  in  some 
unaccountable  situation  she  were  to  be  thrown 
upon  his  chivalry  for  protection,  what  would 
he  do  ?  Shrug  his  shoulders  and  look  bored  ? 
Or  detail  a  company  from  his  regiment  to 
stand  guard  over  her?  The  idea  made  her 
laugh. 

“You  are  gay  this  morning,'’  observed 
Giovanni,  light-heartedly  joining  in  her 
laughter. 

With  a  quizzical  little  expression  Nina 
looked  at  him — “I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
amused  if  you  knew  why  I  laughed.’’ 

“If  it  gives  you  pleasure — it  is  delicious, 
whatever  it  is!’’ 

All  the  softness  went  out  of  the  girl’s 
brown  eyes;  they  glittered  curiously.  “Yes,” 
she  said,  “that  is  just  what  I  thought.” 
After  which  ambiguous  remark  she  returned 
to  her  former  gayety — “Come,”  she  said, 
“let’s  go  fast;  we  shall  be  the  last!”  Urging 
her  horse,  she  galloped  across  the  fields. 

She  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 


stand  her  own  vacillations  of  mood  that  day: 
she  seemed  to  feel  an  unaccountable  re- 
vnlsion  against  every  one.  The  gesficula- 
tions  of  the  men  around  her,  their  airs  and 
blandishments,  annoyed  her.  Not  an  hour 
earlier  she  had  found  John  dull  and  flat 
by  comparison  with  Europeans.  Now'  sud¬ 
denly  they  were  effeminate  dandies,  and  John 
alone  was  a  real  man. 

But  the  e.xhilaration  of  jumping  brought 
her  to  a  more  equable  frame  of  mind,  and 
at  the  first  check  she  and  the  Prince  Allegro 
were  in  the  lead.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  and 
her  eyes  bright  from  the  long  gallop. 

They  had  stopped  on  a  knoll  out  on  the 
Campagna,  and  Nina  remained  apart  from 
the  other  hunters,  walking  her  horse  slowly, 
while  Allegro  went  over  to  the  carriage  to 
get  a  handkerchief  for  her  from  the  Princess 
Sansevero.  She  drew  in  deep  breaths  of  the 
fresh  air,  as  she  gazed  out  over  the  rolling 
hills  to  the  snow’clad  tops  of  the  Albanian 
mountains  glistening  in  the  sunshine.. 

Then  suddenly  a  deep,  oily  voice  jarred 
through  her  wandering  thoughts:  “You  are 
very  pensive!”  exclaimed  the  Duke  Scarpa, 
appearing  beside  her. 

Nina  started  violently,  for,  besides  his  un¬ 
expected  appearance,  there  was  something 
in  this  man’s  personality  that  always  sent  a 
shudder  through  her. 

“The  Marchese  di  Valdo  has  been  telling 
me  that  I  am  very  gay,”  she  answered,  not 
so  much  to  give  the  duke  the  information 
as  to  contradict  him. 

“Then  I  am  doubly  sad,  since  you  are  gay 
with  others,  and  absent-minded  when  I 
come.”  A  lurking  familiarity  in  his  smile 
made  Nina  wince.  He  ranged  his  horse  so 
close  that  his  boots  brushed  against  hers, 
and  she  pulled  aside  quickly;  he  did  not 
move  close  again,  but  he  checked  her  attempt 
to  pass  him,  keeping  betw’een  her  and  the 
other  riders. 

“Why  are  you  so  cruel?”  he  murmured. 
“Diana  never  had  so  many  votaries  as 
Venus.” 

“I  am  not  interested  in  mythology,”  said 
Nina,  her  heart  fluttering  with  fright. 
“Please  allow  me  to  pass — I  want  to  join 
my  uncle.”  ' 

“Sweet,  pale  little  Diana,” — he  leaned 
over  in  his  saddle  and  purred  the  words  at 
her — “where  mythology  failed  was  in  not 
marrying  Diana  to  Mars.  Exactly  as — you 
are  going  to  marry  me!” 


The  fifth  instalment  of  The  Title  Market  will  appear  in  the  June  number 


THE  PATRIARCH’S  PROGENY 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON 

Not  in  the  brave  days  of  old,  but  in  the  “ Dat  sho’  is  the  trufe,  Marse  Robert, 
year  of  grace,  1908,  Bob  Murdock  sat  You  p’intedly  tole  me  dat —  But  you 
upon 'the  broad  balcony  of  his  plan-  knows  a  nigger,  he  jes’  nacherly  forgits.” 
tation  home.  About  him  lay  the  clearing  “Every  negro  on  this  place  believes  that 
which  his  father’s  father  had  carved  out  of  he  can  do  exactly  as  he  pleases.” 
a  wilderness  in  the  fertile  delta  of  the  Mis-  “Dar  now,  bless  Gawd,  you  sho’  spoke  a 
sissippi.  White  fields  of  cotton  glistened  in  parable;  dese  young  niggers  is  gittin’  mighty 
the  morning  sun.  Beyond  lay  the  dark  triflin’.'’ 

green  thickets  of  cane,  a  wall  of  mighty  oaks,  “  It  has  come  to  this.  Ransom:  Reveille  is 
and  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  swamp,  not  big  enough  for  you  and  me.  To-morrow 

Dressed  for  the  saddle  and  the  field,  the  morning  we  part;  you  go  your  way  and  I  go 

young  man  waited  while  a  negro  boy  led  mine.” 
around  his  limping  horse.  “Sam,  what’s  “Yes  suh.” 

the  matter?”  he  demanded.  “Who  has  The  old  negro  looked  sorely  troubled  and 

been  riding  Dick?”  bewildered.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder 

Sam  turned  his  head  evasively  away;  but  at  the  rippling  lake,  the  open  cotton,  the 

he  would  not  tell  tales.  perfectly  level  fields.  Ransom  had  been 

“I  knew  it,”  said  Murdock  to  himself,  bom  on  Reveille  and  had  never  known 

He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  gallery  and  any  other  home.  His  heart  went  out  in 

called  peremptorily,  “  Ransom!  Ransom!”  supreme  pity  for  the  man  who  had  to 

Presently  an  old  negro  man  came  shuffling  leave  it. 
around  the  comer  of  the  house.  One  glance  “  Well,  Marse  Robert,  ef  we  jes’  can't  git 

at  the  horse  and  he  knew  what  the  trouble  along  together — ef  we’s  jes’  boun'  ter  sep’- 

was.  With  his  gray  head  uncovered,  he  rate,  would  you  mind  tellin’  me  whar’bouts 
stopp)ed  at  the  steps,  before  the  wrathful  you  ’sp>ects  ter  go  ?” 

master  of  Reveille  Plantation.  Murdock  Bob  Murdock  stared  at  the  old  man,  then 

read  him  like  a  book,  and  knew  that  for  the  turned  and  stalked  into  the  house, 

hundredth  time  Uncle  Ransom  was  guilty.  “Dar  now,”  remarked  Uncle  Ransom, 
Ninety-nine  times  had  Ransom  been  for-  “sumpin  sho’  is  p)estered  ’im.  Here,  Sam, 
given;  the  end  of  patience  had  come.  The  gimme  dat  boss;  you  doan  know  nuthin’ 
planter  gazed  at  him  steadily  without  saying  ’bout  bosses.”  He  snatched  the  bridle  and 
a  word.  Uncle  Ransom  stood  first  on  one  led  Big  Dick  toward  the  stable, 
foot,  then  on  the  other.  He  lifted  his  eyes  The  big  house  stood  back  a  hundred 

and  tried  to  smile.  yards,  facing  the  road  that  ran  between  it 

“Uncle  Ransom,  you  rode  Big  Dick  and  the  lake.  Around  it  clustered  the 
twenty  miles  to  that  festival  Saturday  night;  water  oaks,  whose  branches  almost  trailed 
you  kept  him  out  all  day  Sunday  and  nearly  on  the  ground.  Originally  it  had  been  a 
killed  him  Sunday  night.  How  many  times  four-room  log  house  with  a  hall  through  the 
have  I  told  you  to  let  my  horses  rest  on  middle,  and  two  rooms  on  either  side, 
Sunday?”  '  chinked  with  mud  and  whitewashed.  The 

“Yes  suh,  Marse  Robert,  dat’s  so,  but - ”  log  kitchen,  after  the  custom  of  the  times, 

“How  many  times  have  I  told  you  if  you  was  not  connected  with  the  main  building, 
didn’t  quit  that,  you  and  I  couldn’t  get  along  and  stood  about  twenty  feet  in  the  rear, 

together  on  this  place  ?”  Murdock’s  grandfather  had  built  this  tem- 
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I»K)ked  toward  the  road,  four  tall  square  pillars  sup- 
jx)rting  it.  A  broad  gallery — called  neither  veranda 
nor  porch  in  this  country — ran  around  the  front  and 
two  sides  of  the  house,  upstairs  and  down. 

This  was  the  plantation  nucleus.  In  course  of  time 
the  kitchen  became  a  laundry,  and  a  new  kitchen  was 
built  of  brick,  burned  and  laid  by  the  plantation 
hands.  It  will  be  standing  when  modern  houses  have 
fallen  into  decay.  The  smokehouse  did  well  enough, 
although  built  of  logs,  and  it  remained  in  use;  but 
the  log  corncrib  was  replaced  by  a  new  bam  in  the 
pasture  lot. 

The  massive  old  ginhouse  stood  as  a  monument  of 
early  days.  The  pasture  fence  enclosed  it,  and  the 
building  had  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  clubhouse  for 
crippled  mules.  Here  they  met  in  the  cool  shade, 
bowed  their  solemn  heads  together,  and  debated 
gravely  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Across  the  road 
a  fussy,  newfangled  gin  had  been  erected  beside  the 
lake — at  this  season  the  center  of  plantation  activity. 
Beyond  the  gin,  with  its  gallery  abutting  on  the  road, 
was  Reveille  store,  which  sold  everything  from  fish 
hooks  to  flannel  shirts,  quinine,  provisions,  and  “  mule 
jewelry.” 

When  Uncle  Ransom  disappeared  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  Bob  Murdock  p)eeped  out  of  the  window.  “  Sam, 
put  the  saddle  on  Prince  and  bring  him  around.” 
The  stolid  negro  brought  another  horse.  “Now, 
Sam,  you  go  over  and  help  old  ’Lisha  with  his  picking. 
He’s  been  sick  abed  for  more  than  a  week,  and  got 
’way  behind  with  his  crop.” 


Pkutograph  by  A.  B.  Phrlatt. 


THE  BANDANNA  IS  NO  LONGER 
INEVITABLE. 
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ONE  CABIN  TO  EACH  TWENTY  ACRES  WAS  THE  RULE. 


Murdock  rode  out  toward  the  big  gate  through 
what  had  once  been  a  formal  garden  with  a  cemented 
fish  jx)nd  in  the  center.  The  beds  were  laid  in 
geometrical  curves  and  angles,  bordered  with  narcis¬ 
sus  and  hedged  with  boxw(K)d.  Ro.ses,  Caf^e  jessa¬ 
mine,  and  crape  myrtle  rioted  in  profusion.  A 
crimson  rambler  had  taken  possession  of  the  mag¬ 
nolia  tree.  If  Murdock’s  mother  had  been  at  home, 
no  blade  of  grass  would  have  shown  in  the  beds,  no 
weed  in  the  walks;  the  hedges  would  have  been 
neatly  trimmed  like  a  gentleman’s  Vandyke.  But  at 
this  season  he  could  not  spare  a  hand  from  the 
field. 

The  owner  of  Reveille  was  more  than  a  land¬ 
lord.  He  was  a  guardian-in-chief  of  six  hundred 
})eople.  He  was  their  legal  counselor,  medical  ad¬ 
viser,  the  keeper  of  their  consciences,  their  judge, 
jury,  and  sheriff,  and  their  supreme  court  without 
appeal.  This  was  not  the  law  written  upon  the 
statute  lxx)k,  but  it  was  none  the  less  his  inheritance. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  system.  As  the 
ancient  lawyers  used  to  say,  it  was  “  a  covenant  run¬ 
ning  with  the  land.”  The  negroes  knew  they. were 
not  irrevocably  bound  by  everything  Bob  Murdock 
said;  but  to  them  he  represented  a  practical  justice 
which  was  cheaper  and  surer  than  any  they  could  find 
in  the  courts.  His  office  was,  for  the  most  part,  in 
his  saddle,  his  precedents  were  under  his  hat;  the 
force  of  his  decisions  lay  in  the  obedience  that  was 
accorded  them. 

To  the  old-time  negroes  the  law  had  given  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  law  could  not  change  their  instincts 
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any  more  than  it  could  prevent  a  bear- 
dog  from  baying  on  the  trail.  They 
came  from  generations  of  servants^  whose 
lives  were  inseparable  from  their  master’s. 
V'oung  Murdock  came  from  generations  of 
men  who  knew  how  to  handle  these  negroes. 
And  the  newer  negroes  who  had  grown  up 
since  emancipation,  fitted  in  naturally,  with 
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little  or  no  friction.  It  was  so  easy  to  let 
the  responsibility  rest  with  “the  boss”;  they 
could  just  drift  along  and  not  worry. 

’Nias  ojiened  the  big  gate,  and  Murdock 
turned  toward  the  gin.  He  rode  on,  smiling 
at  his  fiasco  of  the  morning.  Ransom  way¬ 
laid  him  behind  a  clump  of  Cherokee  roses, 
first  being  careful  to  see  that  “the  boss”  was 
in  a  good  humor.  He  stepped  into  the  road. 
“Marse  Robert,  I  forgot  ter  tell  yer  dey’s 
done  put  my  son,  Isom,  in  jail;  I  wants  yer 
to  git  ’im  out.”  Ransom  expected  the  boss 


to  swear,  because  he  was  getting  tired  of 
paying  Isom  out  of  jail.  But  Murdock  only 
inquired:  “Well,  what’s  Isom  in  for  this 
time?” 

“Nothin’  ’t  all,  Marse  Roliert,  nothin’  ’t 
all.  A  no-’count  nigger  got  ’im  into  some 
kind  o’  lawsuit  concernin’  of  a  dime.” 

“‘Concerning  of  a  dime?’” 

“  Yes  suh;  Isom  he  had 
a  nickel  in  de  dime,  an’ 
dat  yudder  nigger  come 
out  on  a  six;  yudder  nig¬ 
ger  say  he  made  a  ji’int 
an’  Isom  ’sist  he  didn’t. 
Dat’s  how  come  Isom  ter 
git  ’rested.” 

“Crajis  again.  I 
thought  so.  Ransom, 
that  wasn’t  all  of  it.” 

“No  suh;  doctor  say 
dat  yudder  nigger  warn’t 
hurt  much,  jes’  kinder 
stunned  wid  a  stick  o’ 
wood.” 

“All  right;  remind  me 
of  it  when  I  come  back, 
and  I’ll  telephone  Judge 
Walker  to  look  after  him. 
He’ll  have  to  come  here 
and  pick  cotton  until  he 
pays  his  fine.” 

“Yassuh;  Isom  would 
be  a  pretty  gcKKl  nigger 
ef  he  didn’t  love  to 
gamble.” 

Murdock  reined  up  at 
the  store,  and  s|X)ke  to 
one  of  the  clerks:  “Billy, 
anything  going  on?” 

“  No  sir,  nolxxly  here.” 
“That’s  right.  Don’t 
encourage  the  hands  to 
loaf  around  here.  I  want 
them  in  the  field.” 
Murdock  rode  on  to 
the  gin,  where  half  a  dozen  wagons  stood  in 
line  unloading  seed  cotton.  Each  negro 
watched  his  own  load  until  it  passed  through 
the  gin  and  came  back  to  him  baled  for  the 
market.  There  it  was  weighed,  marked,  and 
tagged,  and  a  receipt  given  him  for  his 
particular  bale.  Murdock  talked  to  every 
man,  examining  his  cotton  to  see  that  it  was 
free  from  trash  and  dirt.  Then  he  went 
through  the  gin,  lint  room,  engine  room, 
press  room.  With  experienced  eye  he  noted 
every  detail  of  the  operation.  Then  he 
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mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  the 
fields. 

If  Murdock  had  been  asked  how  much 
land  he  had,  he  would  have  guessed  “  about 
12,000  acres.”  It  began  at  the  lake  and  ran 
back  into  the  swamps  among  the  bayous 
and  the  cane-brakes.  The  rear  was  too  low 
for  cultivation,  but  along  the  lake  front  he 
had  alx)ut  2,250  acres  in  cotton. 

The  system  was  simple.  Each  family 
rented  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate 
— say,  twenty  acres  for  a  man  and  his  wife. 
For  a  half-grown  son'-fiye  acres  might  be 
added.  One  cabin  to  each  twenty  acres  was 
the  rule.  The  tenants  had  free  hunting  and 
fishing,  free  pasturage,  firewood,  a  garden 
spot,  fruits,  and  berries.  They  paid  ninety 
pounds  of  lint  cotton  as  rent  for  each  acre, 
and  drew  their  rations  from 
the  store  until  settlement  day. 

As  the  landlord’s  only 
security  was  the  labor  of  his 
tenants,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  under  strict  super¬ 
vision.  So,  in  addition  to 
the  oversight  e.xercised  by 
his  excellent  manager,  Mur¬ 
dock  made  it  a  point  at 
this  season  to  ride  over  the 
place  once  each  day  himself. 

He  turned  eastward  from 


the  gin  toward  the  “Deadening  Quarters.” 
The  big  gray  horse  knew  his  route.  He  cut 
across  the  old  pasture  and  took  a  bridle  path 
which  came  out  on  the  bayou  near  the  row 
of  newer  cabins.  Cotton  was  opening  rapx 
idly,  and  the  fields  were  full  of  pickers 
working  by  twos  and  threes.  Murdock  stopped 
at  each  group,  advised  with  them,  some¬ 
times  following  down  the  row  on  foot,  with 
his  bridle  hanging  to  his  arm. 

“Here!  John!”  he  called  to  a  man  at  the 
far  end  of  a  row.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
dumping  your  cotton  on  the  ground  ?  That 
mud  and  trash  will  take  off  a  cent  a  pound.” 

“  We  jes’  put  dis  little  bit  dere — jes’  fer  a 
minute.” 

“Go  and  get  that  canvas  ground  cloth. 
Never  let  me  catch  you  putting  cotton  in 
the  dirt.” 

When  the  boss  had  passed 
on,  the  negro  grinned:  “I 
didn’t  aim  ter  let  ’im  ketch 
merfwtime.  ’Tain’tnouse 
tryin’  ter  fool  him.  He  sees 
everything  on  dis  place.” 
Then  he  went  into  his  cabin 
and  got  a  square  piece  of 
canvas,  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  put  his  cotton 
on  it. 

Presently  Murdock  came 
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up  behind  a  cabin  where  he  heard  some 
music.  “It’s  that  trifling  Bailey,”  he  said. 
Sure  enough,  a  big  black  man  sat  on  his 
gallery  strumming  a  banjo. 

“Bailey!”  The  negro  dropped  his  banjo 
and  ducked  into  the  house.  “Come  out  of 
there,  Bailey.  What  are  you  doing  at  home 
this  time  o’  day?” 

“  Boss,  hit’s  jes’  dis  way - ” 

“Look  here,  Bailey,  you  are  ’way  behind 
in  your  account 
now,  and  always 
complaining 
about  bad  luck. 

Bad  luck  follows 
a  lazy  nigger. 

There’s  your  field, 
white  with  cotton, 
and  you  fooling 
away  time  picking 
a  banjo,  while  your 
wife  is  at  work. 

Get  out  and  go  to 
picking.  If  you 
don’t  bring  in  150 
pounds  to-night. 

I’ll  cut  ofi  your 
rations  and  put 
somebody  else  in 
your  place.”  He 
waited  at  the  gate 
until  the  negro 
got  his  bag  and 
went  into  the  field. 

Farther  on,  a 
woman  called  to 
him  from  the  door 
of  a  cabin  some¬ 
what  neater  than 
the  others,  with  a 
few  flowers  in  the 
yard.  “Marse 
Robert,  please 
come  in  here.  My 
baby’s  mighty 
sick.”  Murdock 
threw  his  bridle 
over  the  paling  and  went  in.  The  baby  was 
sick;  a  pocket  thermometer  showed  its  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  103. 

“  All  right,  Maria,  I’ll  have  the  doctor 
here  in  a  little  while.”  He  stepped  out  on 
the  gallery  and  called  a  boy  from  the  field. 

get  a  mule  and  take  this  order  to 
Doctor  Williams.  Now,  Maria,  you  let  me 
know  if  the  baby  doesn’t  get  better.  Send 
down  to  the  store  and  get  a  piece  of  ice.” 


Down  by  the  well  he  met  two  negroes  rid¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  both  of  them  dressed  up 
in  their  best. 

“Where  are  you  going,  boys?”  he  asked. 
“Squire  Murray’s  court.” 

“What  for?” 

“I’m  gwine  ter  have  Jim  French  ’rested; 
he’s  got  one  o’  my  hawgs  tied  up  an’  won’t 
give  ’im  ter  me.” 

“  No,  Wesley,  you  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  of 
the  sort.  You’re 
a  new  hand  and 
don’t  know  my 
rules.  No  lawsuits 
on  this  plantation. 

I  won’t  have  my 
negroes  trotting 
to  a  justice  of  the 
|)eace  and  spend¬ 
ing  their  money 
for  lawyers.  1 
.settle  all  disputes. 
Come  to  the  store 
to-night  at  eight 
o’clock.”  Mur¬ 
dock  turned  to  the 
other  negro:  “Go 
tell  Jim  French  to 
be  there.  Both 
of  you  get  back 
to  the  field.  I  can’t 
have  you  wasting 
good  weather.” 

At  the  remote 
end  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  Murdock  saw 
a  group  of  negroes 
gather^  under  a 
big  oak  tree. 
They  were  so  in¬ 
tent  upon  some¬ 
thing  that  no  one 
noticed  him.  He 
stopped  to  see 
what  they  were 
about.  A  Syrian 
peddler  had  his  wares  spread  on  the 
ground — two  or  three  cheap  rugs,  a  clock, 
and  some  gaudy  pictures.  He  was  selling 
worthless  goods  on  the  installment  plan. 
Half  the  negroes  on  the  place  would  be  in 
debt,  and  this  peddler  would  be  going  from 
house  to  house,  collecting.  It  meant  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lawsuits;  in  the  end  the  justice  of  the 
peace  would  have  to  reclaim  a  lot  of  propn 
erty  that  had  not  been  paid  for.  Muriock 
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rode  out  of  the  brush.  “What  are  you  do¬ 
ing?”  The  negroes  jumped  up.  “Jes’ 
lookin’  at  some  things,  boss.” 

“What  does  he  want  for  that  clock?” 

“Ten  dollars — 

’stallments — fo’bits  a 
week,’  answered  a 
round-faced,  simple¬ 
looking  boy. 

“That  clock’s 
worth  Si. 50;  how 
much  for  that  rug?” 

“Twelve  dollars — 
six  bits  a  week.” 

“  It’s  worth  alx)ut 
two  dollars.”  He 
turned  to  the  ped¬ 
dler.  “Don’t  you 
know  this  plantation 
is  posted,  ‘No  ped 
dlers  allowed  ’  ?  Pack 
yj)ur  plunder  and 
get  off.  Here,  Green, 
go  with  this  man  and 
show  him  the  planta¬ 
tion  line,  down  there 
by  that  big  cotton¬ 
wood  tree.  Stop  at 
the  store  and  tele¬ 
phone  Mr.  Barton’s 
manager  that  we’ve 
passed  him  along.” 

And  Murdock  nxle 
off  toward  the  school- 
house  hid  under  a 
magnolia  grove  near 
the  church.  He 
went  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  looked  in. 

The  teacher  saw  him  and  came  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  “Mr.  Murdock,”  she  said,  “we  wants 
to  have  a  festival  in  the  church  next  Satur¬ 
day  night.  The  committee  appointed  me 
to  ask  if  it  was  all  right.  And  wouldn’t 
you  help  us  some  ?” 

“What  do  you  need,  Jenny?” 

“We  are  going  to  have  ice  cream  and 
lemonade  and  cake — tryin’  to  raise  money 
for  a  Christmas  tree.” 

“  Who’s  on  the  committee  ?” 

“Wesley  Grey,  Joe  White,  and  old  man 
Andy  Patterson.  There  won’t  be  no  fuss.” 

“That’s  all  right;  and  I’ll  give  you  the 
lemons  and  ice.  Remind  me  of  it  so  the 
carpenters  can  make  your  tables.  And  you 
had  better  borrow  some  lanterns  from  the 
store.” 


Murdock  had  now  reached  the  limit  of  his 
open  land;  he  turned  back  along  the  bridle 
path  that  led  directly  through  the  center  of 
the  plantation.  The  very  first  cabin  he 
‘came  to  was  locked, 
and  he  saw  no  one 
in  the  patch  that  be¬ 
longed  to  it. 

“Wonder  what’s 
become  of  Simj^son. 

I  ought  not  to  let 
him  have  this  cabin. 
It’s  too  far  away. 
He’s  the  kind  that  I 
ought  to  keep  under 
my  eye.” 

At  the  next  patch 
he  called  a  man  from 
his  work:  “Sandy, 
do  you  know  where 
Simpson  is?” 

“  Simpson  ?  He’s 
gone.” 

“When?” 

“Las’  night.  I 
seen  de  wagon  when 
It  cum  an’  tuk  his 
things.” 

“Take  his  dog?” 
“Yas  sm/i.”  The 
negro  grinned.  When 
a  negro  takes  his  dog, 
that’s  the  end  of  it. 
Murdock  asked  a 
tew  more  questions, 
then  wheeled  his 
horse  and  galloped 
back  to  the  store. 
“Billy,”  he  said  to 
the  clerk,  “telephone  for  the  constable. 
Simpson  Bmwn  has  run  off.” 

Simpson  Bniwn,  his  wife,  and  his  boy, 
came  to  Reveille  without  clothes  enough  to 
cover  them.  They  had  good  appetites,  but 
did  not  know  where  the  next  meal  was  com¬ 
ing  from.  Their  sole  asset  was  their  labor, 
which  would  be  employed  in  making  cotton; 
it  could  not  be  converted  into  ca,sh  uiitil  the 
end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  they  must  live. 
Murdock  let  Simpson  Brown  have: 

Twenty-five  acres  of  land  at  ninety 
pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre, 

market  value .  $225.00 

Use  of  one  mule .  50.00 

Store  account — clothing,  shoes,  cash, 
provisions . 134-35 
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Simpson  Brown  and  his  family  had  already 
got  their  living  from  Reveille  Plantation. 
They  had  eaten  it  up  and  worn  it  out.  By 
reason  of  neglect,  their  crop  was  not  as  good 
as  that  of  the  other  tenants.  Simpson  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  would  not  gin  out  more  than 
enough  to  pay  his  debts.  There  would  be 
nothing  left  for  him;  so  what  was  the  use  of 
fooling  with  it?  Besides,  this  was  cotton¬ 
picking  time  and  labor  was  in  demand.  His 
family  would  be  welcome  anywhere  and 
could  get  a  job  for  cash.  So  he  lit  out. 

Murdock  viewed  the  situation  from  a 
different  standpoint.  He  had  more  than  a 
hundred  families  on  the  place.  They  owed 
him  upward  of  $40,000.  Not  one  of  them 
represented  a  dollar’s  worth  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility;  his  only  security  was  their  labor. 
If  they  took  a  notion  to  walk  off,  he  could 
not  gather  his  crop,  nor  could  he  collect  a 
cent.  He  had  no  recourse.  The  law  of 
Mississippi  realized  this,  and  made  it  a 
criminal  offense  for  a  tenant  to  jump  his 
contract 

If  Murdock  permitted  Simpson  Brown  to 
get  away,  it  might  encourage  other  negroes 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  But  if  he  prevented 
Simpson  from  moving,  the  injured  colored 
gentleman  would  complain  of  peonage.  So 
Murdock  sent  the  constable  after  Simpson 
Brown,  to  enforce  the  Mississippi  law. 

The  store,  which  had  been  deserted  all 
day,  began  to  fill  with  negroes  when  twilight 
fell.  Tired  pickers  came  in,  just  as  more 
fortunate  men  go  to  their  clubs,  for  human 
companionship.  Some  bought  a  piece  of  to¬ 
bacco,  or  a  bite  of  cheese;  most  of  them 
bought  nothing  at  all.  The  clerks  did  not 
try  to  sell;  it  was  their  business  to  sell  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  down  the  accounts. 

Jim  French  came  in;  Wesley  was  already 
there,  for  the  hog  litigation  had  to  be  ad¬ 
justed.  They  could  see  Mr.  Murdock  at  his 
desk,  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  which  was  par¬ 
titioned  off  and  glazed  in.  That  was  Mur¬ 
dock’s  private  office;  no  one  entered  it  with¬ 
out  his  permission.  The  two  negroes  waited 
at  the  door. 

“Come  in,  French;  come  in,  Wesley.” 

Four  or  five  others  followed  them  in. 
Murdock  wheeled  in  his  revolving  chair: 
“Now,  Wesley,  what’s  the  matter  with  you 
and  Jim?” 

“  He’s  got  my  hawg  tied  up  an’  won’t  give 
’im  to  me.” 

“But — Mister  Bob - ”  protested  Jim. 


“You  shet  up;  conversation  ain’t  reached 
you  yit.  Jim  tuk  my  hawg^ - ” 

“ Is  that  so,  Jim?” 

“Yas  suh,  Mjster  Bob;  dat  hawg  busted 
into  my  comcrib  and  teetotally  ruinated  it.” 

“How  did  he  get  in?” 

“Wesley’s  fence  is  all  broke  down.” 

“An’  Jim’s  crib  ain’t  got  no  door  to  it.” 

Murdock  lifted  his  hand:  “Is  that  all? 
Jim,  how  much  com  did  Wesley’s  hog  eat?” 

“  ’Bout  a  bushel,  I  reckon.” 

“Here’s  the  key  to  my  crib;  go  over  there 
and  take  as  much  as  you  think  is  right.” 

Jim  dropped  his  eyes  and  looked  ashamed. 

•“Naw  suh.  Mister  Robert,  I  doan  want  none 
o’  yo’  corn.” 

“I’ll  pay  ’im  fer  de  corn,  ef  dat's  de 
trouble,”  Wesley  volunteered. 

“No,  boys,  that  is  not  the  trouble.  Here 
you  are,  two  of  my  best  tenants.  I  brag  on 
Wesley’s  fine  hogs,  and  I  brag  on  Jim  be¬ 
cause  he  never  has  to  buy  any  com;  he 
raises  some  to  sell.  I  look  to  men  like  you 
for  a  good  example;  yet  here  you  are  quarrel¬ 
ing  about  fo’  bks  worth  of  com.” 

The  negroes  glanced  at  each  other  sheep¬ 
ishly. 

Then  Jim  remarked:  “Wes,  I’ll  take  dat 
hog  by  yo’  house  when  I  goes  home.” 

“Never  mind,  Jim,  I’ll  come  git  ’im — he’s 
pestered  you  a  heap  already.” 

Murdock  turned  to  his  next  bunch  of 
trouble — Bailey,  the  banjo  picker.  “What 
do  you  want,  Bailey?  Come  in.”  Several 
negroes  stopped  to  hear  Bailey’s  hard-luck 
story.  Bailey  stood  in  the  doorway,  hesi¬ 
tated,  stammered,  then  finally  got  it  out:  “I 
wants  to  move.  I  ain’t  jes’  ’zactly  satisfied.” 

“Very  well,  Bailey;  what  alwut  your  ac¬ 
count  ?”  Murdock  took  out  a  memorandum 
book:  “You  owe  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars  at  the  store,  besides  your  rent.” 

“Mr.  Murdock,  you  knows  I  ain’t  got  no 
money.  I  ain’t  sold  a  lock  o’  cotton  yit.” 

“  Yes,  I  know;  it’s  your  own  fault.  Every 
other  hand  on  this  place. has  ginned  from 
one  to  ten  bales  of  cotton,  while  you  were 
picking  that  banjo.  Your  wife’s  a  good 
woman,  but  you’re  not  fit  to  throw  in  a 
gully  to  stop  a  wa.sh.” 

Jim  and  Wesley  smiled  at  each  other — 
they  had  just  been  complimented.  Bailey 
wriggled — “not  fit  to  stop  a  wash”;  these 
negroes  would  all  be  laughing  at  what  the 
white  folks  said  about  him. 

“  Mr.  Murdock,  you  knows  I’se  been  sick, 
and  it’s  been  rainin’,  and  that  nigger  Grey 
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borrowed  my  cotton  sacks,  an’  my  foot  was 
sore,  and - ” 

“  Never  mind  the  excuses.  If  a  man 
wants  to  work,  he  can  always  find  a  way. 
Everybody  works  on  Reveille,  and  I  don’t 
want  you  to  feel  lonesome.  From  the  looks 
of  your  crop,  you  have  between  eight  and 
nine  bales  of  cotton  in  the  field.  I’ll  pick 
that  and  try  to  make  it  pay  your  debts. 
Here’s  a  receipt  for  what  you  owe  me.  The 
wagon  will  call  at  sun-up  and  move  you  off 
the  place.  Tell  your  wife  I’m  sorry  for  her 
to  go;  she’s  a  good  woman.” 

Murdock  wheeled  in  his  chair  and  opened 
his  ledger. 

Bailey  didn’t  go.  He  hung  around  for  a 
while;  then  he  began  to  promise  and  beg. 
Finally  Murdock  said:  “All  right,  Bailey, 
I’ll  try  you  another  week.  Next  Saturday 
I’ll  decide  whether  you  can  stay  or  not. 
That’s  all  to-night.  Go  to  Mr.  Mann  and 
draw  your  rations.”  Bailey  left. 

“Well,  Uncle  Andrew,  I’m  glad  to  see 
you.  Sit  down.” 

Murdock’s  voice  grew  softer  as  he  spoke 
to  the  old  negro  who  came  in,  leading  a 
small  boy  by  the  hand.  Uncle  Andrew  was 
an  old-timer,  one  of  the  remaining  few. 

“Marse  Robert,  please,  suh,  take  dis  boy 
in  de  sto’  an’  teach  ’im  sumpin’.  I  can’t  do 
nuthin’  wid  ’im.  He  kin  sweep  out  an’ 
fetch  water  an’  run  errands.” 

Murdock  glanced  at  the  shrinking,  white¬ 
eyed  little  negro:  “Well,  Uncle  Andrew,  is 
he  honest?’ 

Andrew  scratched  his  head,  considered  a 
long  time,  and  replied,  “Dunno,  Marse 
Robert — dunno  yit.  But  I  ’spec’  he’s  toler¬ 
able  honest  fer  he  age.” 

“Very  well.  Uncle  Andrew;  the  boy  can 
stay  here  if  you  want  him  to.  Send  him 
down  to-morrow;  Aunt  ’Cindy  will  take  care 
of  him  at  the  big  house.” 

So,  every  day  of  his  life,  and  in  many  little 
ways,  Robert  Murdock  discharged  some  por¬ 
tion  of  his  hereditary  obligation,  and  felt  the 
responsibility  of  that  peculiar  relationship 
which  the  ante-bellum  patriarchs  sustained 
toward  their  p>eople.  He  was  not  their  mas¬ 
ter,  but  the  Almighty  had  endowed  him  with 
greater  gifts  than  theirs.  Noblesse  oblige. 

AUNT  Peggy’s  pension 

Mrs.  Hardee  lived  on  Willow  Bend. 
Margaret  Hardee  taught  school,  and  John, 


who  was  only  eighteen,  help)ed  to  manage 
the  place.  Fifty  years  ago  the  dwelling  h^ 
stood  nearly  a  mile  from  the  river.  Now 
John  could  throw  a  rock  into  the  water. 
The  Mississippi,  like  necessity,  knows  no 
law.  It  had  steadily  encroach^  upon  the 
banks  and  caved  them  in  until  hundreds  of 
Mrs.  Hardee’s  best  acres  had  been  eaten 
away.  The  gin  went,  and  cabin  after 
cabin:  the  river  licked  them  up.  This  re¬ 
duced  the  family  income  so  that  it  was  only 
by  pinching  and  saving  that  two  younger 
girls  and  a  son  were  maintained  at  college. 
One  by  one  the  house  servants  were  dis¬ 
missed  until  Aunt  Peggy  alone  remained. 
Mrs.  Hardee  could  not  send  her  away:  Aunt 
Peggy  refused  to  go,  and  she  was  much 
bigger  than  “Ole  Miss.” 

The  fat  black  woman  persisted  in  being 
old-timey,  and  wore  her  gayly  colored  ban¬ 
danna  instead  of  a  hat.  “S’ciety”  negroes 
sniffed  at  the  head-handkerchief  and  made 
remarks  behind  her  back,  which  they  dared 
not  repoat  to  her  face. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  in  front  of  her 
kitchen,  p)eeling  potatoes  for  dinner  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  gingd*  colored  lady.  “Mrs.  Wig¬ 
gins,”  the  woman  inquired,  “what  wages  is 
Mrs.  Hardee  payin’  you  now?  You  know 
wages  has  riz,  an’  our  S’ciety — ”  That  was 
as  far  as  she  got.  The  dwindling  fortune  of 
the  Hardees  was  a  sore  subject  to  Aunt 
Peggy.  She  couldn’t  allow  a  “ yaller  nigger” 
to  come  and  bullyrag  her  about  their  poverty. 

“Wages!  Huh!  I  don’t  get  no  wages. 
I  ain’t  no  hired  hand.  Dis  is  my  home. 
What  use  I  got  fer  wages?  Mrs.  Hardee 
doan  get  no  wages.  Huh!  I  takes  what  I 
wants.  Whatever  dey  has,  /  has.  Now 
you  git  away  from  heah,  nigger.  Jes’  ’cause 
you’s  yaller  an’  yo’  hair’s  kinder  straight, 
dat  won’t  hinder  me  from  bustin’  you  over 
de  head  wid  dis  skillet.  Doan  you  come 
meddlin’  wid  me — you  old  tarripin,  you,  wid 
everything  you  got  piled  up  on  yo’  back. 
Take  dat  sp)eckled  face  offen  dis  plantation 
— hit  looks  like  er  dime’s  wuff  o’  dog  meat, 
anyhow.  Git  out!  Git  out!” 

A  quaint  little,  old  lady  came  to  the  back 
door,  with  white  hair  and  cap  of  whiter  lace 
— as  fragile  and  dainty  as  a  fern  leaf.  “  What 
is  the  trouble,  Aunt  Peggy?  I  thought  I 
heard  you  call.” 

“Nuffin’  ’t  all.  Ole  Miss.  I  wuz  jes’ 
a-chasin’  some  o’  dese  varmints  outen  de 
kitchen.  Dey  sho’  is  worrisome.” 

Old  Miss  vanished;  Aunt  Peggy  went  on 
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peeling  her  potatoes,  mumbling  and  grum¬ 
bling  to  herself. 

Presently  a  man  came  up  the  big  road  and 
turned  in  at  the  gate — a  smart-looking  mu¬ 
latto.  He  came  forward,  politely,  hat  in 
hand:  “Good  momin’,  ma’am;  I’m  looking 
for  Mrs.  Pompey  Wiggins.” 

“WTiat  you  want  wid  ’er?” 

“  She’s  the  widow  of  Pompey  Wiggins.” 

“  I  ’members  Pompey  W’iggins.  He  runned 
off  an’  tuk  up  wid  dem  Yankees  what  war 
prowlin’  round  stealin’  everything  dey  could 
lay  hands  on.  Ef  anybody  wuz  his  widder, 
dey  sho’  wouldn’t  own  it.” 

“W’ell,”  remarked  the  man,  “he  was  a 
Union  soldier  and  his  widow’s  got  a  lot  of 
pension  money  coming  to  her.” 

“  What’s  a  pension  ?” 

“  It’s  money — so  much  every  month,  given 
by  the  government;  and,  besides,  Pompey 
Wiggins  has  got  a  heap  of  back  pay.” 

Aunt  Peggy  considered  it;  then  she  in¬ 
quired  cautiously:  “S’pos’n  you  was  to  find 
her,  would  she  git  dat  money?” 

“Certainly.” 

“How  much?” 

“  I  don’t  know  exactly — eight  dollars  a 
month  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  about  a 
thousand  dollars  back  pay.” 

“Huh!  hit’s  wuff  more’n  dat  fer  any  ’oman 
ter  own  up  dat  she’s  de  widder  o’  sech  a 
triflin’  nigger  as  Pomp.  But  Gawd  knows  I 
didn’t  mean  no  harm  by  manyin’  ’im.” 

They  talked  the  matter  over,  and  the  man 
propo^  to  collect  her  pension  upon  com¬ 
mission.  Aunt  Peggy  was  wise — she  used 
to  bite  at  every  scheme  that  came  along  to 
get  money  out  of  negroes.  She  refused  to 
pay  the  five  dollars  down,  and  declined  to 
make  her  mark  on  a  paper  which  he  pre¬ 
sented.  The  man  gave  her  his  address,  and 
she  promised  to  see  him  when  she  went  to  town. 

Friday  morning  Aunt  Peggy  darkened  the 
narrow  door  to  Mr.  Warren’s  law  office. 
Warren  was  the  Hardees’  lawyer,  and  con¬ 
sidered  her  as  one  of  the  family. 

“Come  in.  Aunt  Peggy,”  he  said;  “take 
that  chair.” 

Aunt  Peggy  repeated  as  best  she  could 
what  the  man  had  told  her.  Mr.  Warren 
prepared  a  paper,  with  a  lot  of  printing  on 
it,  which  she  signed  before  witnesses. 

“Now,  Aunt  Peggy,  we  ought  to  have  no 
trouble  proving  this  and  getting  your  pen¬ 
sion.” 

“Yes  suh,  an’  won’t  you  please  pay  dat 
man  for  cornin’  up  an’  tellin’  me  ’bout  dis? 


But  doan  let  ’im  handle  no  money.  Niggers 
is  got  sech  sticky  fingers.”  ' 

“  What  shall  I  do  with  your  money  ?” 

“Jes’  give  it  to  Ole  Miss;  I  ain’t  got  no 
use  fer  it ;  she’ll  take  care  of  it  a  heap 
better ’n  I  kin.” 

THE  JU-CEES 

At  the  end  of  a  winding  and  climbing  red 
road,  an  old  red  brick  house  clung  to  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  A  slashing  scar  of 
red  against  the  green — that  was  Chestnut 
Crag.  The  hams  here  had  a  different 
flavor;  the  apples  had  a  peculiar  fragrance; 
the  musty  old  library  could  have  existed  no¬ 
where  save  in  Virginia.  In  truth,  the  Sin¬ 
clairs  lived  only  ten  miles  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia;  and  Monticello,  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  on  their 
road  to  town. 

The  quaint,  pre-Revolutionary  house  had 
got  an  absent-minded  start.  Its  builder 
provided  parlors  and  dining-room,  library 
and  guest  chambers — but  forgot  a  staircase. 
“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  “it  doesn’t  matter; 
we’ll  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  hall  and  a  corner 
of  the  library.”  This  he  did,  and  ran  a  sort 
of  stepladder  to  the  upi)er  floor. 

Ever  since  that  day  the  people  in  Chestnut 
Crag  have  been  forgetting  things  and  losing 
things.  But  it  doesn’t  matter.  In  the 
bosom  of  the  family  they  call  themselves  the 
“  Ju-cees.” 

“  Mammy,  did  you  see  my  hat  ?” 

“Mammy,  d’you  see  my  specs?” 

“U  see  my  gun?” 

“  Ju-cee  my  shoe?” 

At  one  end  of  the  colonial  dining-room  is 
an  alcove  for  tlie  sedate  and  richly  carven 
sideboard;  to  the  left  is  a  linen  closet;  to  the 
right  a  silver  closet,  both  opening  inward  to 
the  sideboard.  Those  doors  were  kept 
locked,  and  those  keys  were  kept  lost.  Once 
a  week  Mrs.  “Ju-cee”  sent  to  town  for  a 
locksmith  to  come  and  open  her  silver 
closet.  By  reason  of  hammering  and  prying 
and  taking  the  doors  from  their  hinges,  they 
were  pretty  well  worn  out.  “Well,”  said 
Katherine  Ju-cee,  “there  is  just  one  thing 
about  this  house  that  doesn’t  get  lost;  that’s 
old  Tom.”  The  big  gray  cat  always  sat  at 
the  comer  of  the  fireplace.  She  tied  the  key 
around  his  neck.  So  whenever  the  Ju-cees 
wanted  silver  or  linen,  old  Tom  was  there 
with  the  keys. 

Nicholson  Vane  had  been  a  student  at  the 
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University,  He  knew  the  Ju-cees.  Better 
than  that,  the  Ju-cees  knew  him.  Lots  of 
people  knew  the  Ju-cees  whom  the  Ju-cees 
did  not  know.  Nick  visited  Chestnut  Crag 
whenever  he  got  a  chance,  and  came  away 
when  he  couldn’t  help  it.  Now  his  home 
was  in  the  far  Southwest,  and  he  had  not 
seen  his  friends  for  years. 

One  day  Nick  got  a  telegram  asking  him 
to  meet  a  business  connection  in  Richmond, 
a  Mr.  Sayre,  who  was  a  “down- Easter,”  and 
had  never  been  South.  After  their  business 
was  finished  they  left  Richmond  together,  one 
bound  for  Boston,  the  other  for  the  South. 
They  would  part  at  Charlottesville.  Nick 
privately  intended  to  stop  off  and  visit  the 
Ju-cees. 

Sayre  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Monti- 
cello,  the  historic  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Nick  got  the  horses,  and  off  they  rode. 
Just  as  they  turned  in  at  the  Monticello 
gate,  a  huge  old  coach  with  great  wheels 
and  an  enormous  body,  swung  on  leather 
straps,  came  swaying  down  the  road. 

“Hello,  Nick!”  a  girl’s  voice  called,  and  a 
smiling  face  piopped  out  of  the  window. 

“Hello,  Kate!  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Ju- 
cee.  This  is  Mr,  Sayre,  Mrs.  Sinclair;  Miss 
Sinclair.”  After  chatting  a  moment,  Mrs. 
Sinclair  said,  “  Go  straight  on  to  the  house; 
nobody  there  except  Rush,  but  we’ll  be  back 
in  time  for  dinner — dinner  at  three,  you  re¬ 
member.”  Down  the  hill  the  Ju-cees  went, 
while  the  two  men  stood  watching  them. 

“Mr.  Vane,”  said  Sayre,  “you  got  me  all 
mixed  up  over  their  name;  first  you  called 
them  ‘Juicy’  or  something  like  that,  then 
you  said  ‘Sinclair.’  Which  is  it?”  Nick 
laughed,  and  told  the  Ju-cee  peculiarities. 

After  inspecting  Monticello,  the  two  came 
back  to  the  road,  and  started  for  Chestnut 
Crag.  They  climbed  the  last  hill  and 
halted  in  front  of  the  stately  old  brick  house, 
with  its  slate-doored  portico  and  dumpy  little 
Doric  columns.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight, 
but  the  rasping  of  a  saw  came  from  the 
dining-room.  Presently  Rush  Sinclair  yelled 
out  of  the  window:  “Oh,  Jake,  d’you  see 
my  hammer?  I  had  it  just  a  minute  ago!” 

Sayre  could  not  restrain  a  laugh,  and  that 
attracted  Sinclair’s  attention.  “Hello,  Nick! 
Where’d  you  drop  from  ?  Hitch  your  horses 
and  come  in.”  Sayre  and  Nick  walked 
through  the  big  hall  and  back  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  Rush  did  not  put  down  his  saw. 
He  held  it  in  one  hand  while  he  greeted 
them  with  the  other. 


“Wait  a  minute;  lemme  finish  this,  Sin¬ 
clair  said,  and  he  went  on  with  his  sawing — 
but  he  did  not  hurt  himself  at  hard  la^r. 
Rush  was  in  the  University  football  team; 
Sayre  had  been  on  the  Harvard  crew;  they 
found  no  end  of  things  to  talk  about  in  the 
intervals  when  the  saw  was  resting. 

Presently  Sayre  mentioned  a  new  polo 
pony  that  he  had  bought.  Rush  showed 
eager  interest:  “You  like  horses?  I  got  a 
peach  of  a  hunter  yesterday.  Let’s  go  see 
him.”  He  laid  down  his  tools  and  1^  the 
way  to  the  stables.  Uncle  Jim  brought  out 
the  horses,  three  or  four  of  them.  Sayre 
understood  horses. 

“Suppose  you  try  him?”  suggested  Rush. 
Saddles  were  brought  and  the  three  mounted. 
“Turn  out  the  dogs.  Uncle  Jim;  let  ’em  have 
a  run.”  Then  they  went  galloping  across 
the  hills  with  a  pack  of  yelping  hounds. 
Rush  was  a  bom  horseman,  Sayre  rode  well, 
and — Nick  kept  up.  Uncle  Jim  put  the 
two  livery  horses  in  the  stable  without  ask¬ 
ing  a  question. 

It  was  after  three  when  they  returned; 
dinner  smoked  on  the  table,  and  the  ladies 
waited.  Sayre  forgot  the  afternoon  train  he 
had  meant  to  take;  he  went  for  a  drive  with 
Kate  Sinclair. 

At  dusk  they  sat  around  the  dining-room 
fire,  roasting  chestnuts  in  the  ashes.  The 
mantel  was  a  delicately  tinted  pink  marble. 
A  heavy  slab  missing  from  one  side  left  an 
ugly  hole. 

“What  happened  to  the  mantel?”  Nick 
inquired. 

“  We  lost  that  piece,”  Kate  answ-ered,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way. 

“Lost  it!  How  did  you  manage  to  lose  a 
thing  like  that  ?” 

“  It  got  broke.  Uncle  Jim  took  it  to  town 
in  the  wagon — to  be  matched.  Maybe  it 
jolted  out  and  fell  into  the  river;  anyway, 
we  never  found  it.” 

Sayre  smiled  politely.  Nick  howled. 

About  eight  o’clock  Rush  happened  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  Several  carriages  were  dri¬ 
ving  into  the  yard,  with  quite  a  little  cavalcade 
of  horsemen.  The  bell  rang,  but  the  ringers 
did  not  wait.  They  opened  the  door  and 
burst  in,  a  company  of  young  men  and  girls. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  sprang  up  from  her  seat  be¬ 
side  the  fire:  “Oh,  dear!  I  invited  the  whole 
town  out  here  to-night  for  a  cotillion — and 
I  forgot  it.  Jake,  go  for  the  fiddlers.  Send 
Uncle  Jim  to  make  the  fires.  Tell  Mammy 
to  get  supper.  Kate,  you  take  the  girls  up- 
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stairs  so  they  can  put  on  their  slippers.  Now 
don’t  get  excited — everything  is  all  right.” 

Everything  was  all  right.  Huge  fires 
leaped  up  in  the  parlors;  crystal  chandeliers 
sparkled.  A  bowl  of  punch  steamed  in  the 
hall.  In  half  an  hour  they  had  the  music. 
Mammy  and  Jinny  and  Sally  put  supper  on 
the  table — ham,  fried  chicken,  roast  pota¬ 
toes,  sweet  milk,  hot  biscuit,  honey,  pre¬ 
serves — not  such  a  bad  supper. 

Sayre  was  caught  in  his  business  suit — but 
that  did  not  matter.  Nothing  mattered  at 
Chestnut  Crag.  The  cotillion  lasted  pretty 
well  all  night,  and,  as  it  was  too  late  to  go 
home,  they  had  another  cotillion  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Sayre,  who  was  first 
to  wake,  turned  from  the  bedroom  window 
out  of  which  he  had  been  looking.  “  Come 
here,  Mr.  Vane,  quick!  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  that  before.”  Nick  bounded  out 
of  bed  and  followed  Sayre’s  pointing  finger. 

“You  see  that  old  colored  woman — with 
the  pipe  in  her  mouth  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  Mammy  Julia.” 

“She’s  got  a  vile  temper.  Just  a  moment 
ago  Miss  Sinclair  and  another  young  lady 
came  out  of  that  door.  They  started  toward 
the  garden  with  a  tray  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  old  woman  planted  herself  right  in  the 
path:  ‘Whar  you  chillun  goin’?’  ‘Going  to 
cut  some  flowers  for  the  breakfast  table.’ 
‘No  you  ain’t,  no  you  ain’t.  You  ain’t 
gwine  ter  step  yo’  foot  in  dat  muddy  garden 
wid  dem  new  slippers  on.’  ‘  But  Mammy — ’ 
‘’Tain’t  no  “Mammy”  ’bout  it.  Bofe  of 
you  git  right  straight  back  in  dat  house.’ 
And  she  took  the  tray  and  scissors  away 
from  them  and  drove  them  back  in.  I 
thought  these  Southern  girls  had  some  spirit.” 

“Mammy”  and  patriarch  alike  have  al¬ 
most  passed  from  the  stage.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  patriarch  still  survives.  In  the  life  of 
the  South  one  may  see  it  everywhere,  hiding 
the  rough  places  and  softening  the  world-old 
antagonism  of  race.  The  patriarch  under¬ 
stands  it,  and  the  negro  understands  it;  but 
neither  could  explain  it  to  a  stranger.  “You 
see,  boss,”  says  the  old  darky,  “he’s  all  de 
white  folks  I’se  got.” 

The  hereditary  patriarchal  instinct  is 
strong  enough  to  make  the  Southern  physi¬ 
cian  carry  a  long  list  of  negro  patients,  whom 
he  never  charges  a  cent.  The  busy  lawyer 
pushes  aside  the  case  of  a  wealthy  client  and 
throws  himself  into  the  defense  of  some 
trifling  negro  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty. 


because  his  father  would  have  done  so.  The  . 
judge  upon  the  bench  makes  allowances  for 
the  negro’s  invincible  limitations.  Negroes 
are  charged  with  the  violation  of  laws  that 
have  no  existence  in  the  African  conscience 
— with  the  commission  of  crimes  beyond  the 
scope  of  jungle  comprehension.  Forgery, 
for  instance:  A  negro  has  just  learned  to 
write;  he  would  not  know  a  forgery  if  he 
saw  it  in  the  middle  of  the  big  road  with  a 
bell  on  it — “Jess  a  few  little  marks  on  a 
paper!”  When  he  pleads  guilty,  the  judge 
finds  a  way  to  sentence  him  for  petty  larceny 
instead  of  forgery,  and  sends  him  to  jail  for 
thirty  days  instead  of  giving  him  seven  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 

White  juries  often  refuse  point-blank  to 
convict  upon  indisputable  evidence,  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  negro  knew  no  better. 
For  example,  an  old  darky  was  indicted  for 
bigamy.  He  didn’t  know  what  bigamy  was; 
he  simply  had  had  hard  luck,  and  got  mixed 
up  in  a  lawsuit  over  his  fourth  or  fifth  wife. 
The  judge  defended  him  on  the  plea  that  his 
wife  had  been  gone  for  seven  years,  which 
raised  a  legal  presumption  of  her  death. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  defense,  but  it  requires 
delicacy  and  finesse  to  put  it  over  the  plate. 
When  the  great  day  came,  the  rear  seats  in 
the  courtroom  were  crowded  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  friends.  The  darky  reeled  off  his 
story  without  hitch  or  break.  Then  the 
prosecuting  attorney  made  a  stagger  at  cross- 
examination. 

“Uncle  Mose,  your  wife  has  been  missing 
for  seven  years;  what  makes  you  think  she’s 
dead  ?” 

“Lordy,  Mr.  Willie,  dat  ’oman  writ  me 
three  or  fo’  letters  dat  she’s  dead.  Here’s 
one  of  ’em  right  here.”  In  spite  of  this, 
twelve  hard-headed  white  jurors  turned  the 
old  fellow  loose. 

This  spirit  of  comprehensive  charity  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  South.  It 
is  strongest  among  the  class  of  whites  who 
once  owned  many  slaves,  and  it  will  die 
when  the  last  of  the  freed  slaves  is  gone. 
For  the  hereditary  instinct  is  not  so  strong 
in  the  black  man’s  children  as  in  the  patri¬ 
arch’s.  The  old  slave’s  sons  are  breaking 
away  from  his  traditional  attitude  toward 
“marse”  and  “marse’s”  children.  The 
patriarchal  stage  of  Southern  life  is  passing... 
Much  of  charity  and  comprehension  and  pa¬ 
tience  will  be  required  to  meet  the  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  already  are  resting  upon 
the  patriarch’s  progeny. 
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Time  is  of  small  concern  to  a  dead  man, 
and  such  I  reckoned  myself  to  be. 
The  total  numbness  of  my  legs,  both 
of  which  seemed  to  be  broken,  was  strongly 
convincing.  Then,  too,  I  had  come  out  of 
one  fainting  spell  only  to  pass  into  another, 
until  the  will  to  live  waned  within  me.  So, 
it  might  have  been  one  hour  or  twenty  that 
I  lay,  propped  amidst  the  shrubbery,  before 
my  mind  cleared;  cleared,  and  filled  with  the 
horror,  not  of  death,  indeed,  but  of  dying 
under  the  vacant  eyes  of  Grimsden  House, 
squat  and  brooding  in  the  moonlight  over  the 
secret  of  its  continuous  tragedy.  No  fit  death- 
watch  for  a  passing  soul,  that  grisly  mansion. 

Voices  just  at  moonrise,  had  given  me  hope 
of  a  more  decent  finis.  A  light  carriage  had 
stopped  in  the  road  above  the  embankment, 
and  there  was  talk,  between  two  men,  of  a  de¬ 
ranged  harness.  One  of  the  speakers  I  rec¬ 
ognized  readily  enough  by  his  accents  as  my 
friend,  the  health  officer  of  the  county.  The 
voice  of  the  other  rasped,  with  a  sour  whine, 
on  my  recollection. 

“I  hold  you  responsible,  Dr.  Vemam,  for 
the  safety  of  the  house.  A  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  movable  property  left  there, 
and  the  place  without  lock  or  guard.  ” 

“Guarded  as  never  police  or  soldiers  could 
guard  it,”  was  the  confident  reply. 

“  So  you  say,”  snarled  the  other,  and  with 
the  words  I  knew  him  for  Silas  Grimsden, 
founder  of  that  ill-famed  house  which  I  help¬ 
lessly  faced. 

“For  to-night  I  guarantee  the  place,”  said 
Vemam.  “  After  that  you  may,  if  you  choose, 
return  and  look  after  it  yourself.” 

“  I  suppose  you  and  the  townspeople  would 
be  glad  to  see  me  the  seventh  one,”  retorted 
the  old  man. 

“Of  course,”  said  the  doctor,  with  a  shade 
of  contempt,  “men  like  you,  who  despise 
every  human  law,  are  the  very  ones  to  live  in 
terror  of  the  superhuman.” 


“You  lie!”  said  his  venomous  old  compan¬ 
ion.  “  I’m  afraid  of  nothing;  not  woman  nor 
devil.  And,  mind  you,  Vemam,  I  let  no 
man  take  his  liberty  of  speech  with  me.” 

“  Move  over,”  said  the  other,  indifferently. 
“You’re  leaving  me  no  room.” 

The  wheels  rattled,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
Twice  I  had  essayed  to  make  m}rself  heard, 
but  my  weakness  failed  to  overbear  their 
voices.  Now,  despite  my  will,  I  fell  to  mus¬ 
ing  again  upon  Grimsden  House,  overspread, 
as  by  some  noisome  ivy-growth,  with  swift- 
creeping  legends  of  the  countryade.  Founded 
and  built,  in  this  peaceful  valley  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  cormption,  it  had  prospered  only 
in  the  rank  externals  of  existence.  Its  first 
mistress  had  sickened  and  died  among  its 
sullen  splendors,  leaving  six  dour,  secretive, 
evil-eyed  children.  The  youngest  of  these 
was  older  than  the  second  wife  whom  Silas 
Grimsden  had  brought  home.  In  all  that 
house  of  mystery  nothing  was  so  inexplicable 
as  her  presence  there.  How  so  gracious  and 
sunny  a  creature  could  have  pven  herself  to 
Silas  Grimsden,  the  most  far-reaching  con¬ 
jecture  failed  to  suggest.  Swiftly  enough 
her  grace  faded  in  that  environment.  No 
sunlight  of  her  bringing  could  dispel  the 
shadows  of  the  alien  mansion.  Tades  of  per¬ 
secution,  vague  and  sinister,  spread  from  the 
remote  little  valley  to  become  the  topic  of 
town  discussion  at  Dormerskill,  the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage,  four  miles  away.  In  all  these  tales  the 
entire  family  of  six  men  had  their  part,  but 
the  ugliest  whispers  gave  special  significance 
to  the  names  of  Silas  Grimsden,  the  father, 
and  Martin  Grimsden,  the  youngest  son. 

Then,  at  a  bound,  rumor  took  form  and 
substance  and  became  grisly  fact.  She  had 
fled  the  house  one  bitter  November  night,  and 
had  come,  scantily  clad  and  in  delirium,  to  the 
village,  babbling  of  inhuman  enormities.  Her 
husband  had  followed  her.  And,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Vemam,  she  had  cursed  the 
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house  of  Silas  Grimsden  to  his  face;  cursed 
herself  that  she  had  sold  her  womanhood  to 
him;  cursed  the  six  sons  of  his  begetting,  from 
Daniel,  the  eldest,  to  Martin,  whom  she 
doomed  with  prophetic  solemnity,  calling 
upon  the  God  of  justice  to  fulfill  her  black 
prayer.  The  mansion  itself,  she  cried,  should 
be  the  instrument  of  her  vengeance. 

“This  is  the  madness  of  fever,”  said  Dr. 
Vemam  to  old  Silas  Grimsden.  “But  you 
must  not  take  her  back.  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  you  do  so.” 

“My  wife  returns  with  me!”  said  Silas 
Grimsden. 

So  she  went.  And,  a  few  months  later, 
she  died,  coughing  her  life  out  in  unre¬ 
sisting  apathy.  After  her  went  the  Grims¬ 
den  brood.  Silas  Grimsden,  himself  exempt 
from  the  letter  of  the  curse,  had  seen  death 
take  its  steady  toll  of  his  seed:  two  in  the 
first  year  following  his  wife’s  burial,  the  eldest 
in  the  next  year,  another  that  winter,  and  the 
fifth  but  a  week  ago,  each  struggling  un- 
availingly  against  the  fate  bequeathed  by  the 
dead  victim  of  their  sacrificing.  One  only 
had  thus  far  escaped.  Martin,  the  youngest 
son,  after  a  savage  quarrel  with  his  father, 
had  been  driven  forth,  with  the  brand  of  crim¬ 
inal  upon  him,  a  year  before  death  had  left 
him  the  lone  survivor.  Would  he,  too,  come 
back  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  Grimsden  blood  ? 
The  countryside  thought  so.  They  called 
Grimsden  House  the  Seven  Curses,  and 
awaited,  with  hateful  expectancy,  the  ful¬ 
fillment. 

Thus  you  may  see  why  I  misprized  the  still 
domicile  as  a  last  sight  for  dying  eyes.  At 
the  very  portals  of  death  though  I  believed 
myself,  hatred  of  it  smoldered  within  me. 
I  could  have  added  my  curse  to  that  of  Sylvia 
Grimsden,  as  I  lay  motionless  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrac^  shrubbery. 

Presently  I  became  aware  of  an  object 
moving  across  the  sward  between  me  and 
the  building.  It  was  a  huge  gray  cat,  intent 
upon  prey.  Cautiously  she  skirted  the  edge 
of  a  wild-rose  tangle ;  then  stiffened,  leaped, 
and  fled,  seeking  a  refuge  at  the  far  side  of 
the  moonlit  space.  Something  had  alarmed 
the  prowler.  Almost  immediately  upon  the 
thought,  I  saw  two  figures  emerge  from  the 
tangle  and  approach  the  terrace.  One,  a 
negro,  carried  a  bag.  This  he  laid  down 
within  a  few  yards  of  me.  His  companion, 
a  slight,  swarthy  man  with  the  face  of  a  dead 
devil,  coughed  and  beat  his  chest  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand. 


“I’ll  take  a  look  about,”  he  said  breath¬ 
lessly,  “while  we’re  waiting  for  Bradden.” 

“Don’  you  leave  me  alone  here,  Vail!” 
said  the  negro  pleadingly.  “Don’  you  do  it, 
man!” 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”^  demanded  the 
other. 

“  I  don’  like  the  looks  o’  this  place  nohow. 
An’  that  black  cat.  They  ain’  no  luck  in  a 
black  cat,  places  like  this.” 

“  It  wasn’t  a  black  cat,  you  loon.  It  was 
gray,”  said  the  swarthy  man  impatiently. 
“D —  a  nigger,  anyway!  God!  what’s 
this?” 

He  had  stumbled  over  the  wreck  of  my 
motor  car.  There  was  the  flash  of  a  bull’s- 
eye  as  he  felt  about  in  the  machinery. 

“Cold  as  ice,”  he  said.  “And  here’s  a 
spider’s  web  in  the  steering  gear.  No  jerry- 
built  job,  either,  but  a  full  web.  That’s  all 
right,  then.  I  guess  the  owner  won’t  be 
back  to-night  for  the  pieces,  even  if  he  isn’t 
in  a  hospital  or  at  the  undertaker’s.  What  a 
smash-up!”  His  voice,  though  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  unpleasant  quality,  had  the  intonations 
of  culture. 

But  the  negro  was  not  to  be  so  easily  re¬ 
assured.  “Le’s  go  ’way  fum  here,  Vail,” 
he  urged.  “Somebody  may  be  here  any 
minute.” 

“So  much  the  worse  for  them.”  Vail 
thrust  his  hand  into  a  coat  pocket  that  sagged 
and  bulged  into  sharp  angles.  “Do  you 
need  a  little  lead  to  remind  you  that  I’m 
‘  Mister  Vail  ’  ?  ” 

“N-n-no!”  chattered  the  negro.  “I  fer- 
got.” 

“Keep  your  fears  to  yourself,  then.  Ah, 
here’s  Bradden.  Well,  Terry?” 

The  newcomer  was  a  squat,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  man,  from  whose  ill-fitting  coat  the 
muscles  of  the  professional  athlete  lumpily 
protruded. 

“It’s  a  dozzy  plant,”  he  said.  “Nothin’ 
stirrin’  anywheres.” 

“You  didn’  see  no  woman  in  white  clo’es, 
Terry?”  asked  the  negro,  fearfully. 

“No,  you  fool!”  Vail  answered  for  the 
other. 

“What’s  that  about  a  woman  in  white?” 
asked  Bradden. 

“That’s  the  talk  in  the  town,”  said  the 
negro.  “They’s  the  ha’nt  of  a  lady  walks 
here.  Sometimes  five  other  ha’nts  walks 
with  her,  waitin’  for  one  more.  Seven 
Curses,  they  calk  this  house  hereabouts!” 

Without  a  word  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
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tion  struck  the  negro  in  the  mouth,  a  blow 
of  shocking  power,  coming,  as  it  did,  from 
one  so  emaciated. 

“Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  have  this  job 
fall  through  because  of  your  ghost-chatter?” 
he  said  sternly.  “Get  to  business.” 

Shaking  and  sniveling,  the  negro  yielded 
to  the  savage  will.  Fumbling  in  his  bag,  he 
selected  a  tool. 

“It’ll  be  an  easy  crack,”  said  Bradden, 
reassuringly.  “Window  on  the  end,  just 
over  the  sunken  walk,  looks  best.” 

As  the  tool-man  went,  with  wavering  knees, 
the  athlete  turned  to  Vail.  “D’ye  think 
there’s  anything  in  that  about  the  woman  ?  ” 
he  asked  uneasily.  “I  heard  some  talk  of  it, 
myself.” 

“And  if  there  was,”  said  Vail,  between 
his  teeth,  “I’d  crack  that  crib  though  all  the 
spirits  in  hell  guarded  it.” 

Bradden  shrank  and  made  a  swift  motion 
of  two  fingers. 

“Crossing  yourself  over  the  job?”  sneered 
his  chief. 

“  Not  me.  Bo.  ’Twas  only  a  bit  of  a  ‘safety’ 
the  gypsy  folks  taught  me.  You  don’t  need 
it,  bein’  eddicated.  You  don’t  care  fer — fer 
them  kind  of  things.  It’s  different  with 
George  an’  me.  The  cards  put  it  on  me  last 
time  I  consulted  Madame  Asra.  ‘Enl  lurks 
fer  thee  in  a  strange  house,’  says  the  cards.” 

Vail  cursed  him  nciously.  “Am  I  always 
to  be  tied  to  a  pack  of  shivering  cowards?” 
he  cried. 

“  Look  at  the  cat !  ”  said  Bradden. 

Clear  in  the  moonlight  the  gray  hunter 
stood.  Her  luminous  eyes  followed  George, 
who  had  clambered,  with  the  briskness  of 
fear,  along  the  coping  to  the  window,  upon 
which  he  expertly  busied  himself.  Vail 
hurled  a  clod  at  her  and  she  bounded,  with  a 
hiss,  into  the  thicket. 

“Probably  belongs  here  and  wants  to  get 
back  into  the  house,”  he  said. 

“Sure,”  said  Bradden,  his  fears  mollified. 

“There  goes  the  window,”  said  Vail. 
“Why,  I  don’t  believe  it  was  even  locked! 
Did  you  hear  any  noise?” 

“Not  a  crack.  What  would  that  mean, 
now,  d’ye  think?”  queried  Bradden^  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“It  means  it’s  so  much  the  easier  for  us. 
Isn’t  that  enough  for  you?” 

The  tone  of  the  question  did  not  require, 
indeed  hardly  permitted,  an  answer.  The 
athlete  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the 
house.  But  I  could  see  his  powerful 


shoulders  twisting  and  cringing  within  his 
coat. 

“  Good  boy,  George,”  commented  the 
leader.  “He  goes  ahead  well,  once  he  gets 
started.” 

Indeed,  the  negro  had  pushed  up  the  win¬ 
dow  smartly  enough.  Now  he  entered  and 
was  dim  to  the  view. 

Two  steps  he  might  have  taken,  possibly 
three,  within  the  room.  Not  more.  The 
waiting  robbers  leaped  to  a  strangled  scream 
from  his  lips.  For  myself,  I  heard  the  shat¬ 
tering  of  glass  before  I  realized  that  the  negro, 
his  arms  flailing  above  his  head  like  those  of 
a  drowning  man,  had  battered  through  the 
heavy  pane  of  the  lifted  sash.  Then  I  saw 
him  lop  forward  across  the  sill,  struggle  spas¬ 
modically,  and  slump,  without  effort  to  save 
himself,  into  the  sunken  passage.  For  a 
moment  thereafter,  I  thought  I  heard  a  light 
rustling  from  where  he  lay,  as  of  a  bod^ 
twitching  among  dead  leaves.  Then  si¬ 
lence.  From  within  and  without  the  house, 
silence.  I  turned  to  look  at  the  accomplices. 
Bradden’s  sodden  face  expressed  only  a 
dumb  stupefaction.  Vail’s  was  alight  with 
a  ghastly  surmise.  He  stood  as  one  strain¬ 
ing  every  faculty  of  sense,  motionless,  breath¬ 
less,  chained  to  a  dreadful  expectancy  of 
horror  to  come.  No  further  sound  or  move¬ 
ment  served  to  break  his  spell.  Only,  from 
the  sill,  two  little  blackish  pools  dripped  and 
dwindled. 

Suddenly  Bradden  gasped  and  turned. 
But  Vail’s  grip  was  upon  him. 

“If  you  try  to  run.  I’ll  kill  you,”  he  said. 
“Stay  where  you  are  and  wait  for  me.” 

Revolver  in  hand,  he  crossed  the  open  space. 
The  cough  that  shook  his  puny  body  and  the 
terror  that  shook  his  dark  soul  were  alike 
impotent  to  check  him.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  gray  prowler  emerged.  She, 
too,  had  an  interest  in  this  strange  matter 
that  was  going  forward.  It  was  like  to  have 
cost  her  her  nine  lives.  Vail  turned  upon 
her;  his  finger  twittered  on  the  trigger.  But 
wiser  counsels  prevailed.  He  charged  her 
back  to  cover;  stood  for  a  moment,  with 
what  sick  and  shuddering  reluctance  of  the 
spirit  I  could  well  surmise,  and,  privately 
curing  himself,  forced  his  feet  onward  to 
the  verge  of  the  sunken  walk.  That  he  should 
have  descended  into  that  pit  was  more  than 
I  could  have  conceived  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Yet  so  he  did.  The  man’s  will  must  have 
been  as  rigid  as  steel,  as  implacable  as  flame. 

In  a  moment  be  was  back,  his  dead  devil’s 
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face  more  death¬ 
ly,  more  devil¬ 
like  than  ever. 

“George  is 
done  for,  ”  he 
said. 

Bradden  glar¬ 
ed  at  him  glass- 
ily.  “Done 
for?”  he  mum¬ 
bled.  “What’s 
come  to  him, 
then?” 

“How  should 
I  know?  There’s 
no  mark  on  him 
except  his  wrists. 
The  blood  was 
from  that.  Any¬ 
way,  there  he  is. 

A  HUGE  CRAY  CAT,  INTENT  The  mOTe  foT  US 

UPON  PREY.  IQ  divide.” 

The  athlete 

began  to  rock  his  great  body  backward  and 
forward.  “‘Evil  lurks  in  a  strange  house,”’ 
he  moaned. 

Vail  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Leave  me  go  home!”  whimpered  the 
athlete.  “Leave  me  go  home.  There’s 
a  ha’nt  on  this  place.” 

“Terry,  there’s  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  be  had  in  that  house.” 

The  whimpering  ceased. 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  a  few 
minutes’  work.” 

“Don’t,  Bo,  don’t!”  pleaded  the  athlete, 
with  an  absurd  and  childish  pathos.  “I 
couldn’t  do  it,  not  fer  all  the  stuff  in  the 
world.  Oh,  I  wisht  I  could  pray!” 

“Pray  for  courage,  then,  you  yellow  dog, 
for  go  you  have  to.”  Vail’s  voice  was  like  a 
whip-lash. 

“No,  no.  Y-y-you — you  go,”  stammered 
the  unmanned  criminal. 

“I!  If  I  had  the  strength  to  climb  that 
coping  without  retching  my  rotten  lungs  out, 
would  I  be  here  nancying  with  a  chicken 
heart  like  you  ?  ” 

“I  c-c -can’t.”  It  was  a  sob  of  despair. 
“  Leave  the  money  go.  Bo.” 

“  If  you  can’t  do  it  for  the  money  you  can 
do  it  for  your  life.” 

The  wicked,  shining  revolver  glared,  one- 
eyed,  sure-visioned,  at  the  craven’s  broad 
chest.  Bradden,  galvanized  to  action,  took 
a  step  forward. 

“Leave  me  look  in,  first.”  he  pleaded. 


“Well,”  with  icy  impatience,  “look,  then.” 

“Not  from  here.  What  could  I  see  from 
here?  It’s  that  bit  of  a  tree  yonder’ll  give 
me  the  sight.  Then  I’ll  go  in.  But  if  I 
went  in  first  an’ — an’  seen  anythin’,  I’d  drop 
dead  in  my  tracks.” 

“  I  believe  you  would,”  returned  his  master, 
contemptuously.  “Well,  be  quick  about  it. 
And  remember  this.”  He  touched  the  re¬ 
volver  barrel.  “You  know  whether  I  can 
shoot  straight,  for  you’ve  seen.” 

“Don’t  speak  of  it!  Not  here!” 

“Up  with  you!” 

Swinging  himself  into  the  tree,  the  robber 
peered  through  the  window.  Suddenly  the 
sturdy  little  oak  was  become  an  aspen  through 
all  its  leaves,  with  the  force  of  his  terror. 

“  What  do  you  see  ?  ” 

“  Figures.  ” 

“Figures!  What  kind  of  figures?” 

“  White  figures.  In  the  middle  of  the  room. 
All  still.  Six  of  them.” 

“What!"  It  was  the  merest  gasping 
breath  from  Vail.  Instantly  he  had  com¬ 
mand  of  himself,  though  I  could  hear  his 
teeth  grind  upon  the  effort,  and  he  cursed  his 
partner  wdth  dreadful,  soft-voiced  threats. 
Driven  by  them,  the  wretched  man,  half 
tumbling  from  his  perch,  scurried  across  the 
open,  and  sprang  to  the  coping.  Foot  by 
foot  he  dragged  himself  along.  The  point 
of  the  revolver  followed  him.  Once  he 
looked  down  into  the  passage  where  the 
body  of  his  accomplice  lay,  and  nearly  fell. 

“Steady!”  came  the  cool  accents  of  Vail. 
“There’s  not  a  living  soul  in  the  place,  I  tell 
you.” 

“It  ain’t  the  living  I’m  afraid  of,”  said 
the  wretch.  He  grasped  the  sill  and  turned, 
for  one  last  appeal,  such  a  face  of  despair  as 
I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  upon  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  “  I  just  can’t  do  it,”  he  moaned. 

“One,”count^  Vail, deliberately.  “Two  ” 

I  knew,  with  the  certainty  of  fate,  that  the 
“Three”  would  send  a  bullet  boring  through 
that  burly,  cringing  body,  limp  against  the 
wall  of  Grimsden  House.  And  the  mind 
that  still  fiaccidly  controlled  the  body  knew 
it,  too.  I  heard  a  sob  and,  I  thought,  the 
name  of  God.  Bradden  took  a  deep  breath, 
cast  one  look  about  him,  and  plunged  within. 

I  covered  my  ears  with  my  hands.  But 
there  was,  I  believe,  no  outcry.  The  ath¬ 
lete’s  mighty  arms  were  crossed  over  his  eyes, 
as  he  staggered  back  from  the  invisible  death, 
against  the  window.  The  »1!  caught  him 
at  the  knees.  He  toppled  and.  went  over. 
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his  head  striking  the  masonry  edge  of  the 
lower  wall  with  a  sharp  crunch.  The  body 
disappeared  in  the  area-way. 

Despite  the  icy  thrill  of  the  blood  that  slug¬ 
gishly  clogged  my  veins,  I  tried  to  believe  that 
this  was  delirium.  Then,  mercifully,  I  was 
delivered,  for  the  moment,  from  the  thought 
of  what  horror  might  be  within  the  room, 
by  an  access  of  insensibility.  When  my  eyes 
opened  again  Vail  was  out  in  the  lawn-space, 
a  terribly,  pathetically  small,  lone  figure 
in  the  immensity  of  the  night.  At  the 
risk  of  his  steady  revolver  I  should  have 
called  out  to  him  then,  should  have  begged 
him  not  to  pit  his  puny  self  against  the  smit¬ 
ing  mystery  that  lurked  within  the  walls  of 
Grim^en  House,  but  power  was  gone  from 
my  voice.  My  tongue  clacked 
dryly  within  my  mouth.  Impo¬ 
tent  to  hinder,  I  watched  him  drag, 
as  a  man  drags  ponderous  weights, 
his  shuffling  feet  forward.  From 
another  side  the  gray  cat  darted 
—  and  crouched  —  and  darted 
again. 

Their  courses  converged. 

The  man’s  gaze,  mesmerically 
fixed  upon  the  open  window,  took 
no  heed  of  the  creature  until  she 
was  directly  in  his  path.  Then 
he  spoke  as  one  might  speak  to 
a  being  having  full  comprehen¬ 
sion:  “Six.  Six  figures.  Back 
from  hell.  But  they  sha’n’t  stop 
me.  ” 

Encouraged,  the  gray  cat  rub¬ 
bed  against  him.  In  a  sudden 
fury  of  terror,  he  kicked  at  her. 

She  gave  a  demoniac  scream  and 
with  incredible  agility  gained  the 
stone  coping,  along  which  she 
swiftly  loped.  Short  of  the  sill 
she  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The 
man  in  the  moonlight  stood  rigid, 
wholly  intent  upon  her.  Her  lithe 
body  straightened,  shot  through 
the  air,  and  crouched  on  the  edge 
of  the  window.  She  craned  her 
neck  stealthily  and  gazed  into 
the  room. 

Electrically  every  hair  on  her 
body  bristled.  Even  from  my 
distance  I  could  see  the  shudder 
which  convulsed  her  form.  Her 
head  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
her  sinewy  legs  went  limp.  A 
spasmodic  contraction  of  every  he  had  clambered  along  the  coping  to  the  window. 


muscle  whirled  her  backward,  and  I  heard  the 
thud  of  her  impact  upon  the.  corpses  below. 

Creeping,  crawling,  dragging  himself  as 
an  animal  with  its  spine  fractured  seeks,  in 
the  blind,  sure  death  instinct,  its  lair,  Vail 
toiled  back  across  the  sward.  By  what  super¬ 
human  efforts  he  gained  the  terrace,  one  can 
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but  guess.  There  his  cough  seized  and 
racked  him,  until  it  seemed  but  the  mere 
husk  of  a  human  being  that  leaped  with  the 
paroxysm  and  lay  limp  on  the  leaves  when 
it  was  over.  But  the  instinct  of  escape  had 
power  over  his  limbs  even  yet.  Again  he 
moved  forward.  And  then  the  intolerable 
thought  of  being  left  there  alone,  face  to 
face  with  Grim^en  House,  gave  me  back 
my  voice.  That  the  man  might  kill  me  was 
a  consideration  of  no  moment. 

“Vail!”  I  said. 

His  panting  breath  stopped  with  a  click. 

“  It  is  a  live  man  speak^,”  I  said. 

At  that  he  burst  into  a  stranded  sobbing. 
Desperate  criminal  though  be  was,  he  came 
to  me  on  his  knees  and  caught  my  hand, 
fondling  it,  clinging  to  it,  pouring  out  the 
terrors  of  his  soul  in  incoherent  babblings 
the  night  through,  until,  with  dawn,  I  per¬ 
suaded  the  broken  and  will-less  creature  to 
seek  help. 

Long  weeks  later  we  two  lay,  separated 
by  a  wall,  in  the  Dormerskill  Hos{Htal.  The 
brain  fever  had  left  me,  and  Dr.  Vemam  had 
promised  complete  recovery  from  my  inju¬ 
ries,  but  I  chafed  incessantly  under  the  weight 
of  silence  which  be  imposed.  Words,  it 
seemed  to  me,  would  free  my  brain  of  some 
part  of  that  horror.  And  so,  at  last,  I  over¬ 
bore  his  doubts  and  told  him  the  story. 

“Most  of  that  I  have  heard  in  your  de¬ 
lirium,”  he  said,  “though  not  so  consecu¬ 
tively  presented.  The  professional  instinct 
for  marshaling  events  in  dramatic  se¬ 
quence - ” 

“  Keep  that  for  the  lecture-room,  Vemam,” 
I  besought  him.  “Tell  me  this  one  thing: 
Is  Grim^en  House  haunted?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  replied  quietly.  “That  b, 
it  was  haunted.” 

“Was?  And  is  no  longer?” 

“And  is  no  longer,”  he  assented. 

I  gazed,  wondering,  at  my  friend,  for  Ver- 
nam  is  a  materialist  of  the  materialists. 

“Then  you  believe  in  the  Seven  Curses — ” 
I  began,  but  he  cut  me  ^lort. 

“Don’t  go  wild-ghost  chasing,”  be  ad¬ 
vised.  “Science  explains  all.  The  spec¬ 
ter  that  haunted  Grimsden  House  was,  in 
plain  scientific  language,  tuberculosis.  That 
unhappy  girl — you  know  her  story — left  a 
very  real  and  terrible  curse  upon  the  place 
and  family  that  killed  her.  She  poisoned, 
in  dying,  the  aur  that  her  persecutixs  were  to 
breathe  after  her,  so  that  they  drew  in  her 
death  with  every  inspiration.  As  she  died. 


so  died  the  five  Grimsden  sons;  ^  deaths 
in  all,  in  sure,  log^al  succession.  You  are 
shivering.” 

“The  six  figures.  In  white.  All  in  a 
row — ”  I  muttered. 

“Science  explains  again,”  said  Dr.  Ver- 
nam,  smiling.  “  I’m  coining  to  that.  Those 
six  figures  belong  to  the  chapter  of  exorcisms. 
To  us  physicians  these  haunted  houses  are 
shamefully  familiar.  I’ve  found  them  in 
the  reeking  tenement  districts  of  New  York; 
I’ve  found  them  in  the  remote  Kentucky 
mountains;  and  I’ve  found  them  on  the  wind¬ 
swept  Indiana  prairie.  And  always  the  invis¬ 
ible,  intangible  specter  metes  out  death  to 
the  invaders  of  hb  kingdom.  Sometimes 
I’ve  wondered  whether  all  folk-lore  about 
haunted  houses  b  not  merely  allegorical  sym¬ 
bolism  for  the  spirit  of  the  Great  White 
Plague.” 

He  fell  into  a  brown  study  from  which  I 
recalled  him  with  forcible  words. 

“Your  nerves  still  lack  control,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “Natural,  perhaps,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Yes;  I  am  about  to  continue. 
Old  Silas  Grimsden” — my  friend’s  lips  tight¬ 
ened  and  hardened — “was  warn^,  and 
more  than  once.  I  warned  him  myself, 
after  his  secoiKl  wife’s  death,  and  again  after 
the  second  and  third  deaths  in  the  haunted 
bouse.  He  only  cursed  me  for  a  purveyor 
of  new-fangled  notions.  It  was  not  until 
I  became  health  officer  that  I  got  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  that  ghost.  After  the  death  of 
hb  fifth  son — consumption  again,  of  course — 
I  found  that  he  was  planning  to  rent,  and  I 
determined  that  no  other  fanuly  should  move 
into  that  death-trap  'until  it  was  freed  of 
its  curse.” 

Here  he  launched  into  a  disquisition  upon 
methods  of  dbinfection,  scientifically  sound, 
no  doubt,  but  torturing  to  my  impatience. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Vemam,”  I  begged, 
“tell  me  what  it  was  in  that  room,  the  mere 
sight  of  which  blasted  the  life  from  three 
creatures,  one  after  another.” 

“  I  am  endeavoring  to  tell  you.  Sight  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  victims 
saw  nothing — at  least,  nothing  that  was  in 
itself  terror-inspiring.  To  resume:  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vest^  in  me  as  county 
health  officer - ” 

I  groaned  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  “Are 
you  going  to  quote  the  law  to  me  ?  ”  I  cried. 

“ — I  can  disinfect  premises  in  which  there 
has  been  a  tuberculous  patient,”  he  pursued 
evenly.  “  I  disinfected  Grimsden  House, 


THE  STURDY  OAK  WAS  BECOME  AN  ASPEN  THROUGH  ALL  ITS  LEAVES 
WITH  THE  FORCE  OF  HIS  FEAR. 
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on  the  evening  before  your  accident,  as  never 
pest-bole  was  disinfected  before — a  method 
of  my  own  devising,  which  I  had  been  eager 
to  test.  The  formula  would  not  interest 
you.  In  every  room  of  the  house  I  set  a  jar 
of  my  preparation,  and  in  the  large  chamber 
on  the  ground  door,  impregnated  with  the 
death  of  consumptive  after  consumptive,  I 
set  all  my  remaining  canisters,  six  in  all,  I 
believe,  each  sending  its  bactericidal  efflu¬ 
vium  into  the  air  until  not  a  germ  could  re¬ 
main  alive  within  the  scope  of  its  powers. 
A  particularly  potent  form  of  cyanide  is  the 
ba^  of  the  formula.  Released  by  the  action 
of  the  water  which  I 
poured  into  the  jars 
just  before  leavingthe 
place,  it  filled  the  at¬ 
mosphere  with  fumes 
so  that  one  breath 
would  suffice  to  kill 
the  strongest  man.” 

A  light  broke  in  up¬ 
on  me.  “That  is 
what  you  meant  by 
assuring  old  Silas 
that  his  bouse  was 
guarded  as  no  police 
or  soldiers  could 
guard  it” 

“That  is  what  I 
meant.  And  that  b 
why  the  negro  found 
the  window  which  be 
attempted  unlocked. 

All  the  otberwindows 
were  the  same.” 

“So  that  the  air 
could  be  cleared  with¬ 
out  any  one’s  entering 
the  bouse.” 

“Exactly.  There 
are  the  gluMts  of  your 
horrified  imapnation, 
effectually  dispelled. 

Science  explains  alL” 

“Poor  Vaill”  I 
said.  “Has  science  explained  to  hb  satis¬ 
faction?” 

“Science  can  do  nothing  for  Vail.  He  b 
dying,  logically  enough,  of  tuberculosb, 
hastened  by  shwk  and  terror.  And,  by  the 
way,  be  has  been  asking  for  you.  If  be  b 
conscious,  you  may  talk  to  him  now.” 


Vail  was  quite  conscious,  though  life  was 
obviously  at  the  last  flicker.  “I’m  going 
pretty  soon.”  was  hb  greeting  to  me. 

I  attempted  the  conventional  thing  in  the 
way  of  false  reassurance,  but  hb  quick,  de- 
ciave  gesture  checked  me. 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself,”  he  said.  “I 
sha’n’t  be  sorry  to  go.  A  man  doesn’t  see 
what  I  saw  that  night  and  preserve  much  of 
a  taste  for  life.” 

“But  I  saw  it,  and  if  you  will  let  me  ex¬ 
plain - ” 

“That’s  different,”  he  interrupted.  “There 
is  one  thing  I  didn’t  tell  you  that  night  when  I 
babUed  my  cowardly 
soul  out.”  Something 
of  the  vital  Uttemess 
of  the  man  sdll  reared 
and  spat,  serpent¬ 
like,  in  the  accents. 

“And  you  want  to 
tell  me  now?” 

“Yes  ** 

“Shall  I  go?” 
asked  Vemam. 

“No.  You  might 
as  well  hear  it,  too. 
I’m  told  you’re  a  ma¬ 
terialist;  that  ^ou  be¬ 
lieve  in  Dothmg  but 
your  science.  Per¬ 
haps  thb  will  give 
you  something  to 
think  of.”  He  turned 
again  to  me.  “You 
remember  poor  Brad- 
den  shivering  with 
terror  at  the  six 
figures?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  my  almost 
g(wg  to  pieces  over 
it?  Do  you  know 
why?” 

“No.” 

“I’m  the  seventh. 
I’m  Martin  Grims- 
den.  Tell  the  old  man,”  he  added  in  one  final 
access  of  hatred,  and  turning  away,  he  slept. 

Above  Martin  Grimsden’s  grave  I  asked 
my  friend  Vemam  a  question: 

“Does  science  explain  all?” 

If  be  found  the  answer,  he  has  never 
told  me. 


THE  man’s  gaze  WAS  MESMEUCALLY  FIXED  UPON 
THE  OFE.V  WINDOW. 


Straight  Down  the  Crooked  Lane 

By  INEZ  G.  THOMPSON 

Illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams 

From  a  tantalizing  whiff  that  might  as  strove,  feebly,  against  that  all-per\’ading 
have  signalized  anybody’s  dinner,  there  savoriness.  It  was  precaution  well  taken, 
grew  a  meaty,  mouth-watering,  full-  On  her  terrible  way  to  the  arch  offender,  Mrs. 
bodied  fragrance  that  took  to  itself  an  alarm-  Lindstrom  thrust  open  every  door  and  swept 
ingly  local  habitation  and,  beyond  perad-  the  rooms  with  microscopic  eye. 
venture,  a  name.  Rose  Dillon  was  cooking  “You  smell  that  cookin’?”  she  challenged 
pork  chops  in  her  room.  Unless  the  noses  of  each,  .^nd  only  one  of  her  twenty  subjects 
all  the  other  lodgers  were  mightily  at  fault,  failed  her  in  the  formula,  “Well,  I  should 
she  had,  moreover,  sliced  in  an  onion.  say  I  did!  Ain’t  it  awful!”  Leila  Haines,  face 

They  all  knew  about  the  frying-pan.  She  down  on  her  bed,  lifted  her  head  at  the  ir- 
had  bought  it  for  twenty-seven  cents  at  Wy-  luption,  but  did  not  look  around.  She  said: 
man  &  Company’s  basement  sale,  two  “You’ll  please  shut  my  door!”  And  Mrs. 
Saturdays  before,  declaring  it  to  be  the  out-  I.indstrom,  in  her  amazement,  did  shut  it — 
ward  and  visible  symbol  of  rebellion.  She  opening  it  immediately  to  assert  her  position 
had  taken  it,  daringly,  into  the  Lindstrom  and  authority. 

stronghold,  the  handle  tucked  up  her  coat  “This  is  wy  house.  I’ll  have  you  to  under¬ 
sleeve,  the  pan  an  innocently  small  circular  stan’,  Miss,  an’  I  don’t  take  no  orders  or 
bundle  in  her  hand.  Mrs.  Lindstrom  was  cheap  talk  from  hall-bedroomers.  If  you 
generally  in  the  hall — in  warm  weather  on  don’t  like  my  ways  you  git  out,  that’s  all!” 
the  steps — when  the  suspicious  characters  Then  she  slammed  the  door  viciously,  and  on 
among  her  lodgers  were  due;  and  clever,  in-  the  floor  above  she  raged  fiercer  for  the  defi- 
deed,  was  she  who  could  smuggle  in  groceries  ance.  But  Rose  Dillon,  whose  deed  had 
or  utensils  above  pocket  size.  But  Lind-  seemed  to  invite  attack,  was  aggressively  on 
Strom’s  was  clean,  cheap,  and  respectable —  the  defensive. 

respectable,  clean,  and  cheap  the  order  “Then  you  gimme  them  chops!”  The  list- 
should  be,  for  convincing  clima.x — and  they  eners  heard  Airs.  Lindstrom  make  a  last, 
endured  her  tyranny  because  of  these  com-  desperate  stand.  “They  been  cooked  in  my 
pensations.  house,  agen  the  rules,  over  my  gas,  an’  you 

“What  you  been  buyin’?”  she  had  asked  give  ’em  here!” 

Rose  Dillon,  squinting  at  the  bundle.  “I’ll  give  ’em  pan  an’  all  in  your  face,  if 

“  It  might  be  a  boiled  dinner,  or  it  might  be  you  come  a  step  closer!”  Rose  Dillon’s  scream 
Peter  Pan  collars,  ”  Rose  had  answ'ered  im-  was  a  half  tone  the  higher, 
pudently,  and  kept  on  up  the  stairs.  The  “  Police !  ”  shrieked  Mrs.  Lindstrom. 
house  had  waited  expectantly  for  the  using  of  “Help!  She  threatened  me!  You  be  witness 
her  contraband  article— but  pork  chops  and  down  there — she  threatened  me.  Call  the 
an  onion !  policeman !  ” 

Upon  the  instant  of  full  comprehension,  “Call  the  one  on  this  beat — he’s  a  cousin 
there  was  a  frightened  doing  aw’ay  with  evi-  ’er  mine!”  the  younger  voice  triumphed, 
dences  of  lesser  guilt,  throughout  the  rooms.  “I’ll  have  the  law  on  you!”  Mrs.  Lind- 
Gas  was  turned  to  mere  nothings  of  flame,  strom,  apoplectic  with  fury,  was  deterred 

curling-irons  became  non-existent;  handker-  from  \’iolent  measures  only  by  the  small 

chiefs  and  “turn-overs”  were  peeled  from  filing  pan,  smoking  hot  and  snapping  grease, 
their  drying  on  panes  and  looking  glasses;  that  the  girl  held  ready  for  assault.  “I’ll 

and  towels  were  whisked  frantically  to  dissi-  swear  to  the  judge  you  don’t  leave  when  I 

pate  such  taints  of  sardines,  cocoa,  and  fruit  tell  you — I’ll  take  the  whole  house  to  witness 
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you  threatened  me!  I’ll  get  you  sent  on  the 
Island,  you  hussy,  you  cheap - ” 

“Call  me  out  er  my  name  again  an’  I’ll 
smash  yuh!”  The  girl  was  nearing  hysterics. 
“Get  outer  my  room  now.  I’ve  paid  for  it 
up  t’  to-morrer,  an’  I  don’t  go  till — see  ?  Now 
clear  out — I  sha’n’t  speak  again,  either!  ” 

This  was  the  vanquishing  of  Mrs.  Lind- 
strom  in  her  owti  house,  before  the  lodgers 
she  had  ruled  so  despotically.  All  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  her  threats  was  now  turned  against  the 
sympathetic  disaffection  she  felt  imminent; 
and  outwardly,  allegiance  held.  But  when 
Rose  Dillon  came  down,  on  the  heels  of  the 
tyrant,  an  odor  of  chops  and  onion  floating, 
enticingly,  from  the  paper-covered  tin  plate 
she  carried,  heads  saluted  her  from  cracks  of 
doors,  and  glad  whispers  hailed  her. 

“A-yer — you’re  great  ones,  you  are,”  she 
sniffed;  and  further  elevated  her  unimpor¬ 
tant  nose.  “You’d  take  to  your  holes  like 
rats  if  she  so  much  as  sneezed  this  minute!” 

“Say,  what  cher  got  yer  raincoat  on  f’r? 
You  gettin’  ready  to  go,  after  all.  Rose — 
what  ?  ”  Curiosity,  as  they  noted  the  apparent 
indication,  overcame  resentment  at  her  taunt. 

“No,  I  ain’t — there!  Rubber  some  more  if 
you  don’t  believe  it,  an’  see!”  The  heroine 
kicked  briefly  on  Leila  Haines’s  door,  opened 
it,  entered,  and  kicked  it  shut  behind  her. 
Inside,  with  no  apolog}’  for  the  manner  of 
her  entrance,  she  put  the  tin  plate  on  the 
trunk  that  cumbered  the  tiny  room,  dropped 
to  the  floor  beside  it,  and  rocked  back  and 
forth  in  a  fit  of  nervous  crying  and  laughter. 
The  girl  on  the  bed  rolled  over  slowly  to  her 
side,  got  up,  and  turned  the  gas  high ;  then  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  listlessly. 

“Crazy!”  she  rebuked  after  a  minute. 

“  Oh,  /  know  it — ”  Rose  wiped  her  eyes  on 
the  cuff  of  the  raincoat,  “it  ain’t  her  made 
me,  though, — don’t  believe  it!  I’m  rattled, 
that’s  all.  I  brought  you  some  chops.” 

“What  for?” 

“  I  got  enough — I  bought  six.  I’ll  will  you 
my  fryin’  pan,  when  I  go — you  may  get  up 
ner\'e  enough  to  scramble  an  egg  some  day.  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  it  go  at  that?  You 
could  have  scrambled  an  egg  without  getting 
found  out,  maybe.  ” 

Rose  Dillon  sat  straight.  “Why  didn’t  I  ? 
/n-deedl  W’hat  do  I  want  to  eat  for,  any¬ 
how!  W’hy  ain’t  crackers  an’  cocoa  enough  for 
me,  three  times  a  day  an’  twice  on  Sund’y! 
Why  don’t  I  eat  stale  hen-fruit,  if  I  got  to  be  a 
glutton — say!  I  cooked  those  chops  because  I 
wanted  meat.  Get  that?  I  was  hungr}’. 


Hear?  \\’hat  sort  of  a  bluff  you  puttin’  up, 
all  of  a  sudden?  Seems  to  me  I  remember 
bearin’  you  say  you’d  give  a  month  of  your 
life  for  a  square  meal — not  so  long  ago,  at 
that!’’ 

Leila  Haines  put  her  elbows  on  her  knees 
and  her  chin  in  her  hands,  not  answering. 
The  other’s  angry,  too-bright  eyes  narrow^ 
to  concern. 

“What’s  matter,  Leil’ — sick?” 

“No — tired.  ” 

“Oh!  Well — I  7t’a5.  But  I’m  all  over  it.” 
Rose  shot  out  her  white,  unshapely  hands  and 
doubled  them,  vengefully.  “It  rested  me — 
that  fight.  I  couldn’t  hold  in  any  longer. 
I’m  glad  I  did  it,  I’m  glad  I’m  goin’ t’  leave. 
I  Wew  in  all  my  spare  cash  on  grub — f’r 
once!  I  got  meat  an’  real  butter  an’  rolls  an’ 
pie,  an’  some  potato  salad  at  Dutchy’s,  an’ 
dill  pickles.  There’s  some  of  it  all  on  the 
dish.  An’  I’m  goin’  up  now,  an’  eat  an’  eat 
an’  eat.  Just  as  though  I  was  used  to  it. 
When  that’s  gone  I  don’t  need  to  worry', 
either.  I’m  goin’  t’  make  it  a  habit,  after 
this — ”  Leila  Haines  looked  up  quickly  at  her 
pause.  “Yes’m.  I’m  goin’  where  they 
have  course  dinners  like  you  read  about,  ev’ry 
night  in  the  week,  an’  where  they’d  think 
pork  chops  was  too  common  to - ” 

“Rose — Dillon!”  At  Leila’s  ejaculation 
Rose  laughed  shrilly,  caught  her  breath,  and 
began  to  cough,  one  hand  pressed  hard  under 
her  right  collar  bone,  where  a  boring  pain 
seized  her  with  the  spasm.  But  when  she 
could  speak  she  laughed  again. 

“Guess  I  split  a  lung  yellin’  at  Lindstrom. 
Why  the  frozen  stare,  Leil’ — oh!  my  cuffs? 
Why,  ain’t  they  pretty — ain’t  they  nifty?” 
She  pulled  and  wriggled  herself  out  of  the 
coat  and  revealed  a  new  dress  of  shiny  black, 
plainly  made,  with  broad  cuffs  of  white  linen 
and  high  white  collar  that  set  off,  prettily,  her 
whimsical  face,  blue  eyes,  fluff  of  brown  hair, 
and  clear  skin,  where  the  color  came  and  went 
fitfully.  Hers  was  a  type  that  predominated 
on  the  floors  of  W’yman  &  Company.  The 
prevailing  attractiveness  was  accented,  here 
and  there,  by  a  variation  of  noticeable  beauty 
— like  Leila  Haines,  for  instance — but  never 
by  efficient  ugliness.  But  the  store  rules  in¬ 
sisted  on  no  such  attire. 

“Rose — Dillon,”  said  Leila  Haines  once 
more,  with  changed  emphasis. 

“Surest  thing  ever!”  The  girl  smiled 
satirically.  “After  to-morrer  you  needn’t 
speak  when  we  meet,  fr  I’m  goin’  to  be  one  of 
these  Thursday-aftemoons-an’-one-evenin’- 
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a-week  ladies!  There’s  a  cap  an’  apron  goes 
with  this.  Ain’t  it  awful?  I’m  goin’t’dust 
an’  tend  door  for  a  lady  instead  of  sellin’  her 
things  in  a  store.  I’m  goin’ t’  live  high  in  a 
kitchen  instead  of  starvin’  in  a  attic.  Some¬ 
thin’  dreadful,  ain’t  it?” 

Her  levity  changed,  sharply,  to  passionate 
utterance.  “Leil’ — that’s  all  so.  What’s 
the  reason  I  hate  it  ?  I  do  hate  it.  I’ve  stood 
it  off  f’r  si.x  months.  ...  I  wanted  to  be 
diff’rent  than  my  mother  was — she  was  a 
cook.  All  my  folks  has  gone  out  to  service. 

I  thought  I  was  great  when  I  got  into  a  store! 

I  couldn’t  be  a  lady — not  in  a  thousand  years 
I  couldn’t;  but  I  wanted  to  be — diff’rent. 
.\n’  now  I’m  goin’  back  to  it.  I  can’t  stan’ 
livin’  this  way.  I’d  die — another  summer  like 
last.  I’m  goin’ t’  quit.  I  s’pose  I’ll  be  glad 
I  done  it — sometime.  I  won’t  haf  t’  hate 
ev’ry  woman  that’s  warm  nor  ev’r)'  one  that 
can  have  a  cold  drink  in  the  summertime. 
I’ll  have  food  t’  eat —  ”  Her  hand  went  to  her 
chest  again,  and  the  ready  tears  of  her  temper¬ 
ament  brimmed  over.  “  W'hat  makes  me  hate 
it  so.  I’d  like  t’  know.  It’s  honest — an’ — my 
God,  Leil’!  I  gotter  do  it,  anyhow.  .  .  . 

I’ve  always  been — straight;  you  an’  I’s  about 
the  only  ones,  I  guess — on  our  door,  anyhow. 

.  .  .  But  I  gotter  do  this — now — or — go 

quick — that  way - ” 

She  dragged  the  raincoat  hastily  over  her 
dress  of  servitude,  fought  back  the  tears,  and 
thrust  her  fingers  through  her  pompadour  to 
prime  herself  for  the  gantlet-run  back  to  her 
room.  “They’ll  talk  somethin’  fierce,  I 
s’pose,  ”  she  said  huskily.  “  But  I  don’t  care 
— I  wanted  you  t’  know.  I  can’t  help  what 
you  think - ” 

“What  I  think — ”  Leila  Haines  moved  her 
head  restlessly.  “I  don’t  know  why  you 
think  I'll  blame  you.  .  .  .  I’m  in  the 
same — fix.  I  guess  I’m  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  ” 

“What?”  Rose  Dillon  pulled  herself  up, 
holding  to  the  trunk.  “Married! — Look  at 
her  tellin’  it  with  a  face  as  long’s  yer  arm! 
Married — Leil’  Haines,  you  foxy — ”  Her 
congratulations  broke  off  abruptly. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter?”  Leila  Haines 
looked  full  at  her.  “Don’t  I  gush  enough? 
Rose  Dillon,  you  eat  your  three  meals  a  day 
and  be  glad  you  did  it — you  can  get  out  of  it 
any  time  something  better  turns  up.  You’ll 
forget  how  you  feel  now — you  can  do  it  all 
right.  I  couldn’t.  You  and  I  are  different. 
Nobody’d  want  me  in  their  parlor,  and  I 
couldn’t  go  if  they  did.  I’m  made  that  way. 


If  I  drop  out — it’s  for  good.  I  can’t  stand  it 
any  more  than  you  can.  Only  I’m  going  to 
get  married.  I’m  going  to  get  married — and 
I  wish  I  was  dead  and  in  my  grave!  ” 

Presently  Rose  Dillon  recovered  sufficiently 
to  cross  and  put  her  hands  on  the  trembling 
shoulders  of  her  friend,  who  had  thrown  her¬ 
self  face  down  again  on  the  bed.  But  to  all 
the  comforting  words  her  warm  heart 
prompted,  she  got  no  answer  save  entreaties 
to  go  away — to  go  away  and  forget  what  she 
had  heard  and  the  one  who  had  spoken  it. 
She  crept  out  at  last,  subdued,  and  shame¬ 
facedly  finding  content  in  her  own  lot. 

At  ten  o’clock,  Mrs.  Lindstrom,  on  her 
rounds  to  lower  the  hall  gas,  announced  a 
fresh  bit  of  discipline  through  each  keyhole. 
“From  this  night  anybody  can  pay  ten  cents 
if  they  bum  my  gas  after  shuttin’-up  time.  If 
anyb^y  don’t  like  it,  gi’  me  your  notice  rent 
day.”  When  she  had  creaked  and  banged 
her  way  down  again,  Leila  Haines  got  up  and 
heated  an  iron  to  press  out  the  wrinkles  in  her 
skirt,  which  the  luxurious  abandon  of  her 
miser)’  had  caused  her  to  overlook.  Rose 
Dillon  had  devised  the  process:  A  ver)’  long 
trebled  strand  of  picture  wire,  made  fast  to 
one’s  door  hinge,  passed  under  the  handle  of 
an  old-fashioned  iron,  and  made  fast  again* 
to  the  headpiece  of  one’s  bed,  the  window- 
catch,  or  any  other  projection  of  sufficient 
height  to  insure  the  cord’s  passing  over  the 
gas  fixture.  A  turn  about  some  third  point 
generally  achieved  a  successful  angle.  The 
iron  might  then  be  pushed  over  the  flame  and 
allowed  to  hang  the  extraordinar)'  time  re¬ 
quired  for  its  heating.  It  was  a  process  la¬ 
borious  in  the  extreme,  and  possible  only  in  a 
small  room.  But  if  you  were  of  the  Wyman 
force  and  had — scruples,  you  were  reason¬ 
ably  sure  to  be  living  in  a  hall  room,  or 
“doubling”  in  a  larger.  “Big”  rooms,  pre¬ 
sumably,  suggested  their  own  means  of 
economical  evasion;  and  no  inconvenience 
was  frowned  upon. 

By  the  time  Leila’s  skirt  was  smooth — a 
towel  spread  on  newspapers,  over  the  tmnk- 
top,  made  an  ironing-board  of  a  sort — it  was 
very  late,  the  room  stifling,  and  a  headache 
blinded  the  girl.  She  threw  the  window 
wide,  to  let  in  the  welcome  wind,  crept  to  bed, 
and  shivered  herself  asleep,  after  a  time,  to 
shiver  awake  again  in  the  gray  morning. 
The  unheated  room  was  bitterly  cold.  When 
she  moved,  in  rising  to  shut  the  window,  she 
cried  out  at  the  iciness  of  the  sheet  where  it 
was  unwarmed  by  her  body. 
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As  she  turned,  shaking  from  the  draft,  to 
put  on  her  coat,  she  spied  Rose  Dillon’s 
ofiFering  on  the  chair  where  she  had  left  it 
overnight.  She  had  not  been  conscious  of 
hunger  before  going  to  bed;  but  now  she  real¬ 
ized  that  much  of  her  discomfort  came  from 
want  of  food.  By  holding  the  tin  plate  with 
her  curling-iron,  she  could  warm  the  chops 
over  the  gas;  and  warmth  and  chops  seemed 
infinitely  desirable. 

Through  Mrs.  Lindstrom’s  outraged  halls 
and  stairways 
stole,  once 
more,  the 
odor  of  pork 
chops  with  a 
hint  of  onion. 

On  the  next 
floor  Rose 
Dillon,  pack- 
i  n  g  com¬ 
pleted,  put 
up  her  head 
and  sniffed 
the  air.  The 
next  instant 
she  was  in 
the  raincoat 
and  tiptoe¬ 
ing  to  Leila 
Haines’s 
door,  where 
she  hissed, 
reassuringly, 
and  rattled 
the  knob  very 
gently,  to  pre¬ 
clude  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a 
Lindstrom  in¬ 
vasion. 

“Good  for 
you,  hun!” 

She  whisked 
in  at  the 
opened  door 
and  shut  it 
with  the  agil¬ 
ity  consequent  on  long  practice.  “She’ll 
think  it’s  me,  if  she  smells  it;  but  I  guess  she 
won’t — she  sleeps  late,  Sund’ys.  I  knew  you’d 
be  usin’  your  gas,  so  I  brought  some  hot 
cocoa — yes,  you  will  take  it,  too!  Gee!  But 
it’s  frizzin’  cold  here!  I’ll  be  in  t’  say  good 
by.  ”  And  she  was  gone,  nodding  happiness 
and  approval.  Appetite,  and  fot^  to  satisfy 
it,  meant  a  normal  condition  and  content¬ 


ment,  to  her  thinking;  and  Leila  Haines  found 
something  of  that  spirit  possessing  her  as  she 
ate  ravenously  of  the  meat,  drank  the  weak 
cocoa,  and  rejoiced  in  the  rolls — so  superior, 
even  in  their  drjmess,  to  the  monotony  of 
crackers.  But  crackers  w’ere  easily  secreted 
and  would  keep. 

It  was  good  to  have  plenty  to  eat.  If  she 
married  she  could  have  rolls  daily,  and  pork 
chops  would  be  an  occasional  economy.  It 
was  a  temptation.  But  when  one  wasn’t 

hungry,  it 
was  possible 
to  ponder 
whether  it 
was  right  to 
let  such  a 
thing  out¬ 
weigh  so  very 
many  other 
things.  .  .  . 

She  still 
sat,  thinking 
about  it,  hud¬ 
dled  before 
the  fragments 
of  her  feast  on 
thetrunk-top, 
when  Rose 
Dillon  rattled 
the  knob  for 
her  farewell. 
She  c  o  n - 
densed  it, 
however,  to 
a  putting  in 
of  her  head 
at  the  quar- 
ter-opened 
door,  and  a 
bit  of  laugh¬ 
ing  bravado. 

“No, -I’ll 
not  come  in. 
I’ll  see  you 
again.  .  .  . 
Want  me  t’ 
make  a  fool 
of  myself  ?  Nit !  By  by — be  good  t’  yerself — ” 
Her  head  disappeared  and  she  choked;  but 
the  next  breath  she  was  looking  in  again  and 
laughing.  “  Say — mind  tcllin’  me  who  */  is  ?  ” 
Leila  Haines  crimsoned.  “You  never  saw 
him.  His  name  is  ^^’illiam  McCausland. 
Della  Keenan  introduced  us — ^you  never  knew 
her.  She  was  on  veilings  when  you  were  up¬ 
stairs.  She  was  Della  Gorman.  Her  hus- 
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band’s  a  police- 
mart.  Mr.  Mc- 
Causland  is  a 
policeman,  too.” 

“And  he’s  a 
lucky  copper,  at 
that!”  beamed 
Rose  Dillon, 
withdrawing  fi¬ 
nally,  though  not 
before  Leila 
Haines  had 
caught  the 
widening  of  her 
eyes  and  the 
wondering  circle 
of  her  mouth. 

Well  —  she 
wondered  at  her¬ 
self.  A  police¬ 
man  !  And  she 
was  a  beauty. 

There  was  no 
denying  it.  But 
her  delicate  fea¬ 
tures,  her  perfect 
mouth  and  com- 
plexion,  her 
wonderful  pur¬ 
ple  eyes,  and 
heavy  ash-blond 
hair,  were  of  no 
more  avail  than 
Rose  Dillon’s 
ordinary  pretti¬ 
ness.  Her  dig¬ 
nity,  the  infinite 
pains  she  took 
with  her  speech, 
told  against  her 
in  the  class  to  which  she  belonged,  and  went 
unnoticed  by  any  other.  A  few  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  asked  for  her,  because  of  her  superior 
taste  and  manners  in  the  show-room,  and 
that  gave  her  value,  transiently,  with  the  firm. 
As  for  all  else — the  recognition  that  she  had 
striven  for,  had  believed  would  come — well, 
the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  William  Mc- 
Causland,  policeman,  was  the  one  man  who 
had  offered  her  honorable  marriage.  In  her 
gratitude,  and  because  of  her  pity  and  mild 
liking  for  him,  she  had  not  refus^  at  once, 
but  had  said  she  would  think  about  it.  He 
had  asked  her  to  take  time. 

Rose  Dillon  was  to  be  a  housemaid.  A 
girl  had  to  leave  the  store,  sooner  or  later,  it 
was  said;  and  so  it  seemed.  For  one  reason 


or  another,  they 
all  left.  But  to 
leave  for  lesser 
employment 
meant  giving  up 
hope.  It  was 
hope  that  kept 
houses  like 
Lindstrom’s  full, 
that  eked  out  the 
sickening  meals, 
that  supplied 
Wyman  &  Com¬ 
pany  with  their 
relays  of  pretty 
faces.  Hope 
that  filled  the 
streets  with  girls 
as  feverishly 
waiting  and 
eager  and  ex¬ 
pectant  as  Leila 
had  been — cling¬ 
ing  to  their  work 
in  the  notch  that 
kept  them  in  the 
eye  of  the  great 
golden  world 
that  was  to  bring 
them  something 
better  than  their 
mothers  had 
known.  It  was 
easy  enough  to 
pick  such  Toilers 
in  Illusion  from 
the  mass  that 
worked  at  any- 
thing  and 
dressed  any¬ 
how.  Wyman’s  and  its  kind,  with  its  priva¬ 
tions  and  compulsorj’  neatness,  lifted  one  just 
within  range  of  that  all-potent  eye  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Housemaids  stood  a  niche  below. 
But  with  marriage — marriage  on  one’s  own 
level,  as  with  descent  to  inferior  work — one 
dropped  into  oblivion. 

And  at  last  it  was  something  of  this  pitiful 
hope  and  striving  that  Leila  Haines  tried  to 
write  to  William  McCausland.  She  had  de¬ 
cided  to  be  fair.  She  told  him  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions — within  and  without;  the  uselessness  of 
it;  finally,  the  alternative  he  offered — and  of 
her  acceptance.  For  she  told  him  that  if  he 
would  take  her — if  he  still  cared  for  her,  on 
such  terms — she  would  be  a  faithful  wife  and 
do  her  utmost  to  love  him  as  he  deserved. 


i’ll  give  ’em  pan  an’  all  in  yoor  face 

IF  YOU  COME  A  STEP  CLOSER!” 
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This  letter  sealed,  she  wrote  another — verj’  Leila  frowned  at  his  clumsy  salute;  then 

short  and  formal — in  which  she  called  him  met  his  adoring  gray  eyes,  saw  the  quiver  of 

“friend  William”  and  rejected  him,  with  the  muscles  about  his  mouth  and  the  tensity 

stilted  thanks.  She  padded  this,  with  blank  of  his  rather  fine  smile — and  pitied  him  from 

sheets,  to  equal  size  with  the  first,  sealed  it,  her  heart. 

and  left  both  envelopes  blank.  And  at  four  “Beaut!”  he  whispered  as  he  faced  about  at 
o’clock,  dressed  in  her  smart,  inexpensive  her  side.  She  frowned  again.  She  had 

street  clothes,  she  went  to  meet  William  Me-  caught  the  tribute,  more  delicately  uttered, 

Causland  and  give  him  his  choice  of  the  two.  in  passing  the  elegants.  McCausland  eying 

her  lovely  profile,  knew  himself 
in  error.  In  forgetfulness  and 

#mute  ajxjlog)',  he  took  her  elbow 

— a  thing  she  had  requested  him 
never  to  do.  She  toss^  her  head, 
and  his  black  brows  met.  He 
tightened  his  hold,  deliberately, 
and  they  went  on  in  silence. 

“Keenan  told  me  his  woman 
wanted  us  there  to  supper,”  he 
said  without  preface,  after  a  few 
moments.  “I  told  him  mebbe. 

1  don’t  wanter  go  in  any  house 
till  I  hear  what  yuh — gotter  say 
t’  muh.  ”  It  sounded  brutal. 
How  could  she  know  that  he 
had  put  in  the  night  fighting  for 
words  to  approach  her  rightly,  to 

convince,  to  woo  her - 

She  held  out  her  letters,  smil¬ 
ing  up  at  him.  “Guess,”  she 
in>ited. 

He  looked  from  the  envelopes 
to  her  face.  He  did  not  catch 
her  meaning,  but  he  hungered  for 
her  smile.  “Say — vnih’d  make  a 
marble  man  dippy,  if  yuh  flashed 
that  on  him.”  He  let  the  forbid¬ 
den  hand  tighten.  “  Cut  the  billy- 
doos,  Leil’ — I  can’t  wait.  What 

^  She  drew  away.  In  the  past, 

,  he  had  been  agonizingly  respect¬ 

ful  and  in  awe  of  her.  His  very 
“  I  WANTED  TO  BE  diff’rest  THAN  MY  MOTHER  proposal  had  been  a  hoarse,  hasty 

WAS— SHE  WAS  A  COOK.”  mumble  of  words  as  he  had  left 

her  at  Lindstrom’s  on  their  last 
In  his  uniform,  Mr.  McCausland  was  an  evening  together.  He  had  begged  her  to 
ornament  to  the  force  that  had  but  lately  wait — a  little  while — any  time!  But  that 
acquired  him.  In  citizen’s  clothes,  he  was  manner  was  gone. 

something  too  heavy  of  foot,  conspicuous  of  “Why,  I’ve  thought  it  over,  the  way  you 

hand,  too  threatening  about  his  seams  and  asked  me  to.”  She  tried  to  speak  lightly, 
buttons,  and  too  rubicund  under  the  unac-  “One  of  these  says  yes,  the  other  no.  We’ll 

customed  hat.  Further,  he  came  up  to  the  see  how  good  a  guesser - ” 

lady  of  his  desire  in  the  wake  of  such  topcoats.  The  eagerness  of  his  eyes,  watching  her, 
silk  hats,  spats,  and  all-round  dandiness  as  changed  to  a  hurt,  angr)',  incredulous  stare 
would  have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  a  more  before  which  she  turned  her  head.  He 
settled  feminine  mind.  seemed  to  be  guided  by  his  hold  on  her  elbow, 
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for  his  gaze  never  left  her  face.  She  drew  a 
breath  of  rdief  when  he  looked  away,  his 
hand  dropping  to  his  side. 

“Oh,”  he  said  indistinctly.  “That’s  it — 
a  game,  is  it?”  And  no  more.  .  .  . 
Block  after  block,  block  after  block — she 
could  have  screamed  to  him  to  speak,  to  show 
resentment,  to  leave  her;  but  speech  seemed, 
somehow,  impossible.  And  when  he  broke 
silence  at  last,  her  heart  pounded 
with  dread  of  what  he  was  to  say. 


“VV^ell,  it  wasn’t  the  thing  to  take  chances 
on,  ”  he  said  quietly.  The  rebuke  stung. 

“  It  wa^’t  a  chance  for  y<w<!  ”  she  spoke  ve¬ 
hemently.  “I  said  no,  in  one,  and  gave  no 
reasons.  You  were  safe  that  way!  In  the 
other — I  tried  to  tell  you  that  I  was  afraid  I 
cared  too  much  about  having  a  home,  and 
being  taken  care  of,  and — and  things  to  eat — 
to  l)e  sure  how  much  I  cared.  You  could 


“I  didn’t  get  on  to  what  yuh 
meant — I’m  a  thickhead.  Lemme 
take  the  two  a  bit — ”  He  took 
the  white  squares,  awkwardly, 
glanced  at  them,  then  held  them 
at  his  side  and  quickened  his  f>ace. 

With  the  dusk  it  began  to  snow — 
tiny,  firm  flakes  that  dropped  swiftly, 
with  an  odd  appearance  of  breath¬ 
less  haste  and  heralding,  dodged  into 
crannies  and  comers,  and  lay  still. 
After  them  slanted  the  body  of  the 
storm,  making  a  blur  and  mystery 
of  the  familiar  streets,  blanketing 
the  electric  lights  that  sputtered 
through  misty  halos  only  to  render 
the  blinding  whiteness  beyond  their 
radiance  the  more  impenetrable. 

“  Dressed  warm  ?  ”  She  started  at 
his  question,  but  he  went  on  ab¬ 
ruptly:  “We’ll  go  to  Keenan’s — yuh 
c’n  get  a  car  f’m  there,  home.  ”  So 
he  meant  to  let  her  go  home.  He 
gave  it  up  easily.  .  .  .  Well, 

some  girl  would  be  glad  of  him, 
appreciate  him.  He  was  a  good 
man,  a  strong  man.  It  was  com¬ 
fortable  to  be  with  him.  When 


she  slipped  at  a  crossing,  he  caught 
her  elbow  and  held  it,  half  lifting  her 
at  the  curbs.  The  impropriety  of 
it  was  gone,  queerly;  she  almost  pro¬ 
tested  when  he  let  go  as  they  turned 
into  a  side  street  sheltered  from  the 


I’m  coin’  t’  take  ytth,  girl — you’re 
coin’ t’  marry  muh — ” 


wind;  but  it  was  only  to  get  a  firmer 

hold  after  he  had  taken  her  letters  in  his 

great  fingers  and  torn  them  to  bits. 

“Y’  see,  I  done  my  part  when  I  ast  yuh,” 
he  explained.  “It  ain’t  up  to  me  t’  do  any 
pickin’  an’  choosin’  that  way.  I  dunno  what 
yuh  said  in  ’em,  an’  it  don’t  make  any  dif- 
f’rence,  at  that!  If  it  was  a  turndown,  you  had 
a  right  t’  tell  muh.  If  yuh  didn’t  know — why, 
>'uh  hadn’t  ought  t’  have  took  the  chanst  I 
might  draw  ‘yes’ — see?” 

“  I  meant  it  all  right  when  I  wrote.  ” 


have — dropped  me — whichever  one  you  took. 
.  .  .  You’re  a  policeman!  I  never  ex¬ 

pected  to  marry  a  policeman.  I  told  you 
that.  I  told  you  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  it — I 
can’t  help  it  if  you  do  hate  me.  .  .  .  And 
I  told  you  that,  in  spite  of  ray  looks,  you  were 
the  first  man  that  had  ever  asked  to  marry 
me.  .  .  .  Marry,  1  said.  .  .  .  And 
I  told  you  it  hadn’t  been  easy — living.  These 
rich  men  aren’t  all  horrid.  They — some  of 
them — are  handsome  and  young,  and  they 
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think — they  do  think  they  care  for  you. 

.  .  .  A  girl  has  hard  work  to — remember 

— sometimes.  They’re  so  clever,  they  know 
so  well  how  to  talk — ”  Her  voice  broke. 

“Yes — d - ’em — I  know  they  do!”  said 

William  McCausland  through  his  teeth.  For 
a  second  she  could  not  breathe. 

“What — what  is  it  you — ?”  She  clutched 
his  arm  and  swung  about  to  face  him. 
“D — do  you  mean — ”  she  stammered, 
“mean  that — you — think - ” 

“I  don’t  think  nothin’ !  ”  He  stood  doggedly. 

“  I  know — I  knew  all  the  time  that  a  girl  wit’ 
a  face  like  youm  is  up  against  it.  I  couldn’t 
leave  meself  think  anny  more  than  that.  I 
didn’t  ast  no  questions.  I  don’t  now.  I  jest 
told  yuh  I  was  f’r  you  if  yuh’d  take  muh. 
That’s  all — ”  He  bent  and  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  holding  her  easily,  his  firm  cold  cheek 
pressed  to  hers,  the  snowflakes  melting  be¬ 
tween  like  tears.  “Girl — look-a  here.  I 
want  yuh.  I’ve  no  words  to  say  it  right — I’m 
a  dub  cop.  I  know  it.  It  don’t  cut  any  ice, 
though,  to  me.  I  gotta  right  t’  ask  the  wom¬ 
an  I  want  t’  take  muh.  See?  An’  yuh  said 
yes — in  one  o’  them  letters — that’s  all  I 
wanta  know.  I’m  goin’  t’  take  yuh,  girl — 
you’re  goin’ t’  many’  muh - ” 

He  turned  his  head  swiftly  and  kissed  her — 
hair,  eyes,  face,  and  mouth — with  quick, 
tender  mutters  of  the  love  that  was  beyond 
speech  of  his;  then  put  her,  gently,  on  her 
feet.  She  began  to  cry. 

“Aw — dearie!”  After  a  bewildered  second 
his  big  hands  were  as  light  as  a  woman’s  on 
her  shoulders.  “Say — don’t  do  it,  don’t  do 
it.  I  didn’t  mean  t’  scare  yuh  that  way — 
say,  dearie - ” 

“Don’t!”  she  cried  out.  “Don’t — don’t 
be  so  good  to  me!  Wait  till  I  tell  you — you’re 
wrong.  You’re  wrong — about — what  you 
think!  I  didn’t  know — you’d  think — that — ! 
You  can  believe  me — I’ll  swear  it  any  way 
you  want.  On  my  soul — I  never — believed 
them.  I  wanted  the  dinners  and  the  easy  life 
and  the  pretty  things — I  went  as  far  as  that. 
.  .  .  But  never — any  more.  I  couldn’t — 

I  never  did — never  that —  ”  His  arms  about 
her  caught  her  close,  fiercely.  “I’ve  been 
straight,”  she  sobbed  against  his  shoulder, 
“all  my  life.  I’ve — been  a  good  girl - ” 

“Thank  God  A’mighty!”  he  said  slowly, 
after  a  little;  and  touched  her  forehead  with 
his  lips.  “It’s  good  bearin’,  girl.  .  .  . 

But  I  never  ast  yuh.  Remember  I  never  ast 
yuh — an’  never  would  of.  I  know  what — 
things  mean — to  a  woman.  I’d  only  been 


the  better  t’  yuh — loved  ynih  more,  somehow. 
I’m  glad,  though.  .  .  .  Girl,  couldn’t 

joih  ever  care — some - ” 

“All  of  a — sudden — I  do — I  do  care!  ”  She 
clung  to  him.  “Something  has  let  me  see  it. 
I’m  ashamed — to  think  I  was  ashamed. 
.  .  .  You’re  so  good — I  was  a  fool.  I  do 
want  to  be  taken  care  of — but  it’s  all  right — 
it’s  the  way  it  ought  to  be — if  you’ll  take 


In  the  empty  hall  of  the  tenement  house 
where  the  Keenans  lived,  they  stopped  while 
she  cooled  her  eyes  with  a  handful  of  snow  he 
brought  her,  and  dried  them  on  her  handker¬ 
chief.  Then  from  her  wristbag  she  took  a 
mirror,  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  a  chamois 
skin,  liberally  smeared  with  powder,  and 
effaced  the  traces  of  her  tears.  Privileged 
William  McCausland  stood  in  enraptured 
contemplation. 

“Wheel  That’s  how,  is  it?  Say,  yer  as 
slick  as  they  make  ’em — what  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  sight,  do  I?” 
she  deprecated.  “I  suppose  you’ll  let  me 
keep  my  good  looks  as  long  as  I  can  ?  ”  Her 
glance  over  her  mirror  was  provocative.  His 
arm  went  around  her. 

“Say — I  don’t  care  if  yuh  lost  yer  hair  an’ 
yer  teeth  an’  yer  shape  an’  the  whole  blamed 
works.  I’m  stuck  on  yer  looks,  all  right,  all 
right,  but  what  gets  muh  is  you.  I  dunno 
how  t’  say  it — but  it’s  what’s  you  1  want,  see  ?  ” 
The  tears  made  dark  lines  in  the  powder  she 
had  not  had  time  properly  to  apply.  “I  see 
you’re  the  only  man  that  would  say  so  to  me 
— and  mean  it,”  she  answered.  “Will — you 
know  I’ll  bt  a  good  wife  to  you,  don’t  you? 
You  trust  me — what  I  said?  You  believe  I’ll 
never  throw  it  up  to  you  that  I — wished  you 
were  different?” 

“No,”  he  said  in  calm  confidence,  “you 
won’t  never  do  that.  ” 

Such  faith  frightened  her  a  little,  even  while 
it  steadied  her.  Before  it  her  pitiful  ques¬ 
tioning  was  silenced  and  shamed. 

“  You’re  the  best  man,  ”  she  said,  between 
a  laugh  and  a  sob,  “the  best  man!  You’re 
right,  though, — I  never  will  do  that.  ”  It  was 
a  vow.  “  I’m  going  to  be  happy  with  you — 
happier  than  I’ve  ever  been  in  all  my  life — 
.  just  in  making  you  happy.  I  can  and  I  will. 
Tell  me  you  believe  that,  too!” 

“Believe  that?”  His  look  strove  against 
his  limitations  and  the  futility  of  words;  but 
he  was  driven  to  changed  emphasis.  “Be¬ 
lieve  that — well,  say!" 
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FASCINATING  FIGURES 

Mr.  Hard’s  article  in  the  March  Everybody’s 
is  one  of  the  brightest  magazine  articles  I  have 
seen  for  years.  He  makes  statistics  fascinating. 
All  women  are  under  obligations  to  you  for  this 
series  of  articles.  C.  W.  McC. 

Evanston,  Ill. 
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FIRES  AND  INSURANCE  RATES 

Your  January  number  contains  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins  Adams,  entitled,  “Burnt  Money.’’  What 
Mr.  Adams  says  as  to  the  folly  of  the  American 
people  so  far  as  methods  of  building  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  needlessly  large  extent  of  the 
fire  loss  in  America,  cannot  be  controverted. 
But  when  he  comments  upon  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  their  rates,  etc.,  he  labors  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  the  true  nature  of  insurance, 
and  writes  down  some  curious  misinformation. 

It  may  be  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  our 
system  of  fire  insurance  is  as  yet  far  from  perfect. 
While  it  is  true  that  fire  insurance  companies 
are  in  business  for  profit  primarily,  it  is  equally 
true  that  underwriters  in  general  recognize  their 
obligations  to  the  public  in  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
venting  fire  waste.  The  National  Board  of 
Underwriters,  at  a  very  large  expense  and  through 
numerous  channeb  of  activity,  does  a  vast  amount 
of  work  along  this  line  each  year.  Individual 
companies  devote  more  and  more  of  their  in¬ 
come  to  the  inspection  and  protection  of  the  risks 
which  they  assume.  As  an  example,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  has  built  in  Chicago  the  only  per¬ 
fectly  fireproof  building  in  this  country. 

Coming  now  to  some  of  the  specific  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Adams,  he  declares: 

“  Rates  on  really  fireproof  buildings  are  greatly 
in  excess  erf  what  they  should  be,  just  as  rates  on 


tinder  boxes,  which  ought  not  be  insured  at  all,  are 
relatively  too  low’.  .  .  .  The  insurance  com¬ 

panies  put  a  premium  on  bad  building  by  eagerly 
issuing  policies  on  property  which,  by  any  reputably 
conservative  law  of  averages,  ought  to  be  a  prohibit¬ 
ive  risk.” 

This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  few,  if  any,  really 
fireproof  buildings.  In  the  second  place,  in 
many  of  our  large  cities,  the  so-called  tinder- 
boxes  are  rated  quite  as  high  as  are  the  so-called 
fireproof  buildings,  when  compared  as  to  their 
relative  cost  to  insurance  companies. 

Insurance  rates  on  different  buildings  vary 
from  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  ten 
per  cent.,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  rates 
on  the  most  hazardous  buildings  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  greater  than  those  on  the  best  build¬ 
ings.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  large  cities 
at  least,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  structures 
which,  on  account  of  their  inflammable  features 
or  hazardous  occupancies,  bear  the  highest  rates, 
pay  a  relatively  higher  tax  for  fire  insurance  than 
do  the  so-calM  fireproof  structures.  Again,  no 
“law  of  averages,”  “conservative”  or  otherwise, 
makes  a  bad  building  a  “  prohibitive  ”  risk.  W’ith 
proper  rates,  the  worst  buildings  w’ould  be  desir¬ 
able  risks.  If  they  are  too  bad,  the  rates  will 
become  prohibitive,  not  the  risks.  Penalties  in 
the  way  of  additions  to  fire  insurance  rates  for 
bad  features  of  construction  and  hazardous  con¬ 
ditions  of  occupancies  are  steadily,  day  by  day, 
doing  more  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
buildings  and  to  lessen  the  fire  waste  than  is  any 
other  one  cause. 

Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  say: 

“  How  long  would  you  continue  to  pay  premiums 
to  a  company  that  insured  consumptives  wholesale 
because  it  needed  the  business  ?  .  .  .  The  case 

of  the  fire  insurance  companies  which  write  risks 
on  all  kinds  of  edifices,  good  and  bad,  is  exactly 
analogous.  To  be  sure,  the  rates  on  the  bad  build- 
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ings  arc  higher,  but  so  are  the  general  rates  higher 
because  those  bad  buildings  are  cart-ied.” 

When  Mr.  Adams  institutes  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  life-  and  fire-insurance  companies,  he  falls 
into  the  error  which  most  uninformed  persons 
who  treat  of  insurance  topics  make.  Most  life 
insurance  companies  charge  all  policyholders  of 
the  same  age  an  identical  rate.  Fire  insurance 
companies  rate  each  risk  according  to  its  hazard, 
so  that  the  comparison  set  up  by  Mr.  Adams  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground.  Moreover  his  statement 
will  not  bear  strict  examination  even  so  far  as 
life  insurance  companies  are  concerned.  Some  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  cduntry  do  make  a  practice  of  insuring 
what  are  known  as  “impaired”  lives.  Further¬ 
more,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  to  insure  consumptives,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  charged  them  a  rate  high  enough 
in  comparison  with  the  rates  which  healthy 
licyholders  paid  so  that  the  latter  would  not 
penalized  by  the  insurance  carried  upon 
consumptives;  and  pronded  also  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  consumptives  could  be  found 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  enormous 
premiums  which  would  have  to  be  charged. 

Many  of  the  so-called  fireproof  buildings  are 
by  no  means  as  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of 
fire  as  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  suppose.  He  men¬ 
tions  with  apparent  approval  the  Continental 
Bank  Building  in  Baltimore,  and  quotes, as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  proper  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  the  comment  which  the  architect  of  that 
building  made  upon  its  steel  structure  after  the 
Baltimore  conflagration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
award  of  the  appraisers  who  adjudicated  the  loss 
on  that  building  stated  that  two-ihirds  of  its 
value  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Nor  can  it  be  properly  assumed  that  any  of 
the  existing  so-called  fireproof  buildings  which 
are  either  filled  with  combustible  merchandise 
or  are  exposed  by  other  highly  inflammable 
structures,  are  immune  from  a  possible  serious 
damage  by  fire.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of 
this  damage  would  be  immensely  minimized  if 
buildings  were  constructed  on  the  example  of 
that  erected  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories 
in  Chicago.  Finally,  taking  into  account  con¬ 
flagration  losses  at  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco, 
it  is  probable  that  no  insurance  company  which 
does  business  on  a  large  scale  has  made  a  profit 
from  insuring  the  so-called  fireproof  structures 
which  are  described  by  Mr.  Adams;  and  this  is 
a  pretty  fair  indication  that  his  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  comparative  rates  assessed  on  these 
structures  will  not  bear  examination. 

There  are  other  statements  in  Mr.  Adams’s 
article  which  might  also  call  for  comment,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  assertion  that  Chicago  is 
“our  best  built  city”  and  that  its  so-called  fire¬ 
proof  district  is  “the  best  district  in  the  best  city 
in  .\merica.”  No  one  who  has  traveled  over  the 
enormous  areas  filled  with  frame  buildings  which 


form  the  larger  part  of  Chicago  would  think  of 
calling  that  city  “our  best  built  city.”  Nor  will 
its  single  street  flanked  by  fireproof  buildings 
compare  with  the  financial  district  in  New  York. 

As  intimated  at  the  outset,  it  seems  invidious 
to  call  attention  to  these  imperfections  in  an 
article  which  is,  on  the  whole,  of  such  a  useful 
nature,  but  because  of  its  importance  and  the 
wide  circulation  of  your  magazine  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  endeavor  to  correct  some  of  the  erro¬ 
neous  impressions  which  the  article  convej's. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  public  will 
not  only  read  but  carefully  he^  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Adams  as  to  the  necessity  for  improved 
methods  of  building  construction.  Especially  is 
it  desirable  that  existing  structures  should  be 
protected  against  the  danger  of  fire  from  with¬ 
out.  In  cities  which  are  chiefly  built  of  brick, 
such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  a  general  conflagration  would  become 
almost  an  impossibility  were  all  roofs  and  cor¬ 
nices  non-inflammable,  and  were  all  exterior 
openings  in  roofs  and  walls  protected  by  iron 
shutters,  wired  glass,  screens,  etc.  Since  the 
great  fire  in  Baltimore,  many  of  the  finest  build¬ 
ings,  even  on  street  fronts,  have  been  equipped 
with  wired  glass.  Only  in  case  of  an  earthquake 
or  some  other  unusual  catastrophe,  or  if  the 
water  supply  should  be  wholly  cut  off,  could  a 
conflagration  gain  headway  in  a  dty  thoroughly 
protected  in  this  manner.  Furthermore,' when  it 
IS  realized  that  (with  conflagrations  left  out  of 
account)  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  losses 
which  insurance  companies  are  called  upon  to 
pay,  both  in  number  and  amount,  arise  from  fires 
which  have  been  communicated  to  the  property 
insured  from  other  burning  structures,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  guarding  against  this  outside  danger 
is  apparent.  R.  M.  Bissell. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


ILLUSTRATORS,  PLEASE  READ  THIS  I 
IT  HITS  YOU  ALL 

A  feature  of  the  story,  “The  Pill,”  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary’  number  of  your  magazine,  prompts  me  to 
offer  a  criticism  which  I  have  tong  wished  to 
make.  The  story  represents  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  Stores  as  sitting  on  a  settee  during 
the  conversation  with  the  young  lord,  and  the 
lord  as  having  “curling”  hair.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  on  page  71,  Mr.  Stores  is  represented  as 
sitting  on  a  chair  and  the  lord  as  having  straight 
hair. 

Although  in  this  particular  case  the  inac¬ 
curacies  are  slight,  I  mention  them  only  to  point 
out  a  place  where  grosser  errors  (perceptibly  in¬ 
terfering  with  smooth  reading)  might  occur. 

H.  A.  D 

Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  DAY  STORM 

By  Elias  B.  Dunn 

4 

The  Inaugural  Day  storm,  which  attracted 
attention  to  one  of  the  numerous  failures  in  the 
forecasting  of  the  weather  by  our  Washington 
Weather  Bureau — the  storm  which  Willis  L. 
Moore,  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  stated  was 
correctly  forecast  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
March,  but  which  was  not  included  in  the  pre¬ 
diction  for  March  4 — originated  over  Manitoba 
on  the  morning  of  March  2.  The  barometer  in 
that  region  registered  as  low  as  29.5  inches, 
indicating  that  the  storm  would  develop  consid¬ 
erable  energy. 

In  the  early  hours  of  that  day  the  outline  of  at¬ 
mospheric  depression,  or  storm  formation,  ex¬ 
tended  southeasterly  to  northern  Kansas.  This 
oblong  depression  was  then  pointing  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  and  was  very  plainly  marked  on 
the  maps  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  bearing 
the  name  of  “Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.” 

A  similar  map  issued  on  the  morning  of 
March  3  showed  this  storm  center  to  have  moved 
southeasterly  to  northern  Ohio  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  force  and  the  winds  still  increasing.  The 
storm’s  outline  at  eight  A.  M.  on  that  ^te  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Mississippi  valley  eastward  to 


the  Atlantic  coast  and  from  the  Lake  regions 
south  to  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  with 
snow  falling  over  the  Lake  regions  and  rain  and  t 

snow  over  the  middle  Atlantic  States.  ) 

The  general  trend  of  the  storm’s  center  was 
still  to  the  southeastward  and  pointing  directly  to  ; 

Washington,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  ba-  j 

rometric  line  marked  “  29.5  ”  on  the  accompany-  j 

ing  map  of  March  3.  j 

At  that  time  there  was  every  indication  that  j 

the  storm  would  increase  in  force,  as  its  pro-  i 

gressive  movement  was  apparently  diminish¬ 
ing,  while  its  rotary  power  was  becoming 
greater.  This  is  indicated  by  the  decreasing 
of  atmospheric  pressure  extending  from  the 
storm  center  outward  to  the  normal  line  of  30  jj 

inches.  • 

It  did  not  need  a  person  thoroughly  versed  in  1 

meteorology  to  make  a  prediction,  from  these 
charts,  that  the  fourth  of  March  would  be  a 
stormy  day  in  Washington.  The  wonder  is  that  \ 

a  fair  weather  prediction  could  have  been  made  f 

from  such  conditions.  1 

It  was  evident  from  this  map  showing  the  snow  j 

area  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley  that  the  storm  j 

could  not  pass  in  twenty-four  hours — as  was  ! 

absolutely  proved  by  the  disastrous  results  of  'i! 

March  4.  The  map  of  that  date  clearly  indi- 
cates  the  storm  center  located  on  the  coast  of  New  Ij 

Jersey  and  New  York.  The  wind  by  that  time 
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had  been  greatly  augmented  and  was  blowing  a  gale  over  the 
middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  coasts. 

At  eight  A.  H.  on  March  4  the  wind  in  Washington  was  blow* 
ing  from  the  west,  while  at  points  north  of  that  dty  it  was 
blowing  from  the  north  or  northwest.  This  was  one  of  the 
severest  storms  that  have  ever  crossed  the  country,  and  followed 
quite  a  natural  course  for  such  depressions. 

There  was  no  high  pressure  over  the  ocean  to  bar,  in  any 
way,  the  advance  of  this  storm  and  give  us  what  the  Wash* 
in^on  Weather  Biu'eau  calls  a  “dare-back.”  Such  things  are 
lu^dly  known.  Not  one  storm  in  five  hundred  ever  passes 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  inland,  and  this  storm  was  not  checked 
by  any  high  pressure,  as  stated,  as  the  only  high  pressure  area 
within  a  thousand  miles  was  over  the  states  bordering  the  eastern 
Rocky  Mountain  slope. 

Willis  L.  Moore,  in  one  of  his  many  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  regarding  his  failure,  says  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  14: 


“The  Bureau  anticipated  that  the  storm  center  would  pass  over 
the  middle  Atlantic  States  during  the  night  of  the  third,  and  that 
northwest  winds  and  falling  temperature  would  leave  a  clear  day 
for  the  fourth.  The  center  passed  precisely  as  forecast,  the  wind 
shifted,  and  the  temperature  fell,  but,  instead  of  the  northwest 
wind  clearing  the  sky,  as  it  does  in  nearly  all  cases,  precipitation  in 
the  form  of  snow  occurred  and  continued  for  twelve  hours  after  the 
storm  center  had  passed  eastward.  No  forecaster  could  foresee 
this.  Were  we  to  forecast  a  fall  ot  snow  following  the  passage  of 
storm  centers  that  move  from  the  northwest,  we  would  have 
hundreds  of  failures  charged  against  tis,  instead  of  an  occasional 
one,  for  it  is  rare  that  snow  falls  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  ex*  weather  bureau  weather  map 
cept  with  the  approach  erf  a  storm  from  the  southwest,  which  causes  outlining  storm  on  morning 
northeast  winds,  and  it  b  extremely  rare  that  any  storm  in  thb  march  4,  1909. 

region  that 

bc^s  with  rain  ends  with  snow  of  any  consider¬ 
able  amount.  On  the  contrary,  many  ^orms  that 
begin  as  snow  end  as  rain.  ” 


WEATHER  BUREAU  WEATHER  MAP  OUTLINING 
STORM  ON  MORNING  OF  MARCH  3,  I909. 


This  Statement  emanating  from  Mr.  Moore  is 
evidently  intended  to  deceive.  Any  meteorolo¬ 
gist  in  the  country  understands  full  well  that 
storms  moving  at  this  season  of  the  year  across 
our  country  are  seldom,  if  ever,  preceded  by 
snow  which  ends  in  rain. 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  storms  moving  from  the  west  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  east  to  northeasterly  wind  which 
naturally  brings  warmer,  moist  weather  and 
rain.  The  wind  then  shifts,  on  the  passing  of 
the  storm,  to  the  northwest,  which  results  in 
colder  weather  and,  generally,  snow  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  after  the  passing  of  the 
storm  center.  ' 

Willb  L.  Moore,  in  making  this  original  fore¬ 
cast,  was  ready  to  stand  in  the  lime  light  and 
take  all  the  credit  prsonally,  had  it  been  success¬ 
ful.  Up  to  the  day  of  the  failure  no  one  had 
heard  of  any  other  person  connected  with  this 
forecast,  except  Mr.  Moore. 

After  the  failure  he  stated  that  he  did  not  make 
the  forecast,  but  that  it  was  made  by  his  able 
forecasters  in  the  Bureau,  and  he  pushes  them 
forward  to  stand  the  brunt  of  aidasm  to  shield 
himself — a  most  despicable  act  in  a  man  holding 
a  responsible  government  position. 
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SHORT  LETTERS  OF  A 
SMALL  BOY 

By  Paul  West 


Brookdale  mass,  Oct.  26,  1880 
DERE  Cous.  Gorge 

wel  how  are  you  Gorge,  I  am  pritty  wel 
no  I  aint,  that  is  I  aint  sick  but  I  am  not 
hawing  a  good  time,  I  gues  I  newer  am  go¬ 
ing  too  anny  moar.  I  am  diskouraged  be- 
cawse  if  I  do  the  things  I  want  to  I  get  pun- 
nished  becawse  they  are  the  wrong  things, 
and  if  I  dont  do  what  I  want  too  do  I  dont 
enjoy  my  life,  so  whats  the  use? 

and  you  sed  in  yore  letter  you  had  cent 
me  those  dime  nowels,  wel  it  dident  do  anny 
good  if  you  did,  becawse  my  mother  got 
them  and  burnt  them,  so  dont  send  me  anny 
moar,  they  put  bad  idees  into  my  hed  and  I 
am  bad  enuff  alreddy  I  gues. 

If  I  had  the  monney  I  had  last  week  I 
Tood  run  away,  but  I  havnt,  it  was  like 
,his  Gorge. 

You  kno  old  Brooksey,  wel  he  has  got  a 
churtch,  he  bilt  it  a  long  time  ago  before  we 
come  to  Brookdale,  becawse  his  wife  died 
suddintly,  and  he  offered  it  to  the  first  Pres- 
bytarriers,  but  Mister  Lewis,  Dwite’s  farther 
you  kno  Gorge,  he’s  the  presbytarriersmin- 
nister,  he  sed,  no  sir,  newer  shal  my  flok 


worship  in  a  eddifis  rered  by  such  ill  gotten 
ganes.  I  dont  kno  how  old  Brooksey  got  his 
ill  gotten  ganes,  maybe  he  was  a  trane  rob¬ 
ber  or  a  pirate,  I  gues  it  was  pirate,  annyway 
when  the  presbytarriers  woodent  taik  the 
churtch  he  offerd  it  to  the  babtists  and  thare 
minnister  sed  the  saim  thing,  and  old 
Brooksey  got  crazy,  and  he  sed,  confound 
you  I’ll  shut  up  the  old  churtch  and  let  her 
rot  and  he  did.  And  it  wasent  ewer  opend 
and  they  call  it  Brooksey’s  folly. 

wel  Fred  Strong  and  me  and  Dwite  was 
down  in  Flints  back  yard  cutting  hockey 
sticks,  and  its  right  back  of  Brookseys 
churtch,  and  they  is  a  stone  wal  between 
them,  and  we  dimed  up  the  wall  into  the 
plaice  back  of  the  churtch.  wel  Dwite  sed 
you  stand  watch  and  I’ll  see  if  we  cant  get 
into  the  old  plaice,  maybe  they  is  tressure 
hidden  thare,  you  kno  Gorge  churtches  are 
favrite  plaices  for  robbers  to  hide  tressure,  wel 
Dwite  pried  a  windoe  open  and  we  went  in. 

They  was  a  lot  of  cole  and  would,  and  it 
was  awfull  dark,  so  we  went  throo  a  door 
and  up  some  stares  and  we  was  rite  in  the 
churtch,  you  kno  Gorge  the  plaice  whare  the 
minnister  preeches,  and  the  pews  was  all  full 
of  him  books  and  things,  with  nice  red 
cushions,  and  they  was  a  clock  over  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  Dwite  got  up  in  the  .pulpit  and 
preeched  like  his  farther  does  only  better,  I 
bet  he  wil  be  a  minnister  some  day,  Dwite  wil. 
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And  we  had  a  fine  time  pla}ing  pass  the 
contribushun  box  but  we  got  scar^  when 
something  went  Oooo,  and  I  sed  maybe  its 
ghosts  from  the  graive  yard,  but  Dwite  sed 
they  aint  anny  graive  yard,  the  churtch 
wasent  newer  started,  so  we  looked  up  and 
it  was  piggons,  they  was  flying  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  churtch. 

Fred  sed  I’ll  bet  they  is  lots  of  skwabs  up 
in  the  belfrey  so  we  dimed  up,  and  say 
Gorge  youd  ought  to  of  seen  them,  we  got 
all  the  skwabs  we  wanted,  and  Fred  sed  we 
can  sel  them  to  Hennery  Hood  he’s  the 
butcher  and  get  lots  of  monney.  We  cood 
of  got  moar  only  Dwite  sed  cheesit  duck  fel¬ 
lers  and  we  ducked  becawse  old  fatty  Dere- 
bom  was  down  on  the  strete  looking  up,  be¬ 
cawse  the  piggons  had  been  flying  round  so 
much  he  wondered  what 
maid  them  do  it. 

wel  we  come  down  in  the 
churtch  room  agen  and 
Dwite  sed  say  wo^ent  the 
pew  cushions  be  fine  to 
spred  out  in  the  loft  of  yore 
farthers  bam  Sam,  we  cood 
lie  on  them  and  rede  dime 
novvels,  and  I  sed  but  they 
belong  to  old  Brooksey, 
and  Dwite  sed  wel  we  can 
just  borrow  them  and  if  he 
wants  them  back  he  can 
ask  us  for  them  if  he  finds 
out  whare  they  are. 

So  we  took  fore  cushions, 
and  they  was  fine,  and  we 
was  Just  starting  out  the 
back  of  the  churtch  when 
whoo  shood  we  see  but 
Eddie  Rooney,  he’s  the 
town  pxwr  boy  you  kno 
Gorge,  and  him  and  his 
mother  and  all  the  children 
thay’s  a  nawful  lot  of  them 
and  always  a  noo  baby, 
they  liv  in  the  old  howse 
whear  Washington  tied  his 
horse  and  the  village  lets 
them  hav  it  free  becawse 
old  man  Rooney  is  mostly 
in  jale  he  drinks. 

Annyway  Eddie  Rooney 
he  saw  us  and  he  sed  aha  I’m  going  to  tel 
braking'  into  old  Brooksey’s  churtch  and  we 
sed  if  you  dont  tel  you  can  hav  a  lot  of 
cole,  it  was  Dwite  that  sed  it,  Fred  and 
me  woodent  newer  have  bin  so  smart. 


Wel  Eddie  sed  show  us  the  cole,  so  we 
showed  him  and  Eddie  sed  gee  how  much 
can  I  hav  and  we  sed  go  as  far  as  you  like, 
we  dont  nede  it.  And  Eddie  sed  thanks  I 
wont  tel  on  you  fellers  then  and  I’ll  go  get 
my  brothers  to  help  me  carr)’  it  hoam.  So 
we  took  the  fore  pew  cushions  over  to  my 
bam  and  they  was  dandy  to  lie  down  on. 
Then  we  sold  the  skwabs  to  Hennery  Hood 
and  he  gave  us  forty  five  cents  for  them,  and 
we  bought  a  lot  of  dime  now’els,  they  was 
fine. 

Wel  that  nite  my  uncle  Walter  sed  to  my 
farther  Sam  did  you  see  the  parade  this 
afternoon  and  my  farther  sed  no  what,  and 
uncle  Walter  sed  the  Rooney  family  was  out 
parading,  I  was  going  by  Brookses  churtch 
and  I  saw  the  hole  Rooney  family  except  the 
baby,  they  had  whele  bar- 
rers  and  toy  waggons  and 
a  baby  carridge  and  things 
and  they  was  toting  cole 
I  wonder  who  gave  them 
the  cole,  and  my  farther 
sed  O  some  charytable 
person  I  gues,  I  bet  it  was¬ 
ent  old  Brooks,  that’s  a 
cinch,  and  I  dident  say 
annything,  but  I  knoo. 

And  that  nite  when  I 
went  to  the  post  oflBs  for 
my  mother  they  was  still 
carrying  the  cole  home  and 
I  s^  to  Eddie  Rooney 
whare  are  you  putting  all 
the  cole,  and  he  sed  in  the 
parlor,  it’s  most  full  al- 
reddy  and  we  aint  got  half 
the  cole,  say  it  was  mitey 
nice  of  you  fellers  to  give 
us  that  cole,  and  I  sed  O 
that’s  all  rite. 

wel  the  next  morning 
Dwite  came  by  our  howse, 
and  he  sed  hello  Sam  they’s 
a  terrible  axident  down  to 
the  Rooneys,  and  I  sed  gee 
what  and  he  sed  I  dont  kno 
lets  find  out,  so  we  went 
down  to  the  Rooneyrs  howse 
and  you  coodent  see  it 
hardly,  it  was  all  caved  in 
and  they  was  a  big  crowd  around  it,  and 
fatty  Derebom  and  some  men  was  tooting 
round  in  the  rooins,  and  all  the  Rooneys  was 
crying  except  the  old  man  he  wasent  thare 
he  was  in  jale,  and  when  fatty  Derebom 


DWITE  PREACHED  DIKE  HIS  FATHER 
DOES  ONLY  BETTER.” 
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found  the  cole  he  sed  no  wonder  the  howse 
colapsed,  whare  did  you  get  so  much  cole, 
and  Missus  Rooney  sed  Eddie  found  it,  and 
they  ast  Eddie  and  he  told  whare  but  he 
dident  give  us  away  if  he  wood  of  we  wood 
of  hit  him  good.  And 
eweryboddy  sed  it 
serves  old  Brooksey 
rite,  the  stingy  thing, 
and  Missus  Rooney 
sed  I  told  Eddie  to 
kind  of  scatter  it 
around  a  littel  and  not 
put  it  all  in  the  parlor 
as  the  flore  was  week, 
but  he  did  and  now  O 
whare  shal  we  lay  our 
beds. 

And  Deecon  Chase 
he  sed  we  shal  hav  to 
divide  the  famly  up  for 
the  pressent,  I  will  taik 
the  mother  and  baby, 
and  some  other  peeple 
sed  they  wood  taik 
Hub  and  Baity  and 
Mike  and  Mamy 
Rooney,  I  wanted  my 
mother  to  taik  Eddie 
becawse  I  like  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  annyboddy  in 
town  except  Dwite  the 
minnister’s  son,  but 
she  woodent,  she  sed  I 
was  enuff  trubble  by  myself  goodness  knows. 

But  I  dident  care  becawse  the  next  day 
my  uncle  Walter  brot  me  home  a  flobert 
riffle  22,  my  mother  sed  O  Walter  the  child 
shal  not  hav  it  do  you  want  him  to  merder 
some  one,  but  my  farther  sed  O  let  him  hav 
it,  it  wil  teech  him  dependence,  and  my 
mother  sed  wel  you  look  out  for  him  then, 
and  they  did,  the  next  afternoon  my  farther 
and  uncle  Walter  showed  me  how  to  shoot 
it  but  all  they  gave  me  was  blank  cartridges 
which  aint  as  much  fun  as  a  sling  shot. 

wel  I  was  drilling  with  my  riffle  out  in  the 
yard  and  Fred  Strong  saw  me  and  he  sed 
I’ll  get  my  big  brother  Loo’s  riffle  he  has 
one  and  we  will  drill  together,  so  he  did  and 
he  came  back  and  he  had  a  lot  of  reel  car¬ 
tridges  he  had  found,  and  we  loded  our 
riffles,  but  we  dident  point  them  at  anny¬ 
boddy  only  Deecon  Thomases  big  angorry 
cat  Punch,  he  was  in  our  catnip  bed  and  we 
dident  mene  to  shoot  but  it  went  off  they 
both  did  and  Punch  just  let  out  a  yel  and 


so  we  skinned  him  and  hung  his  pelt  up  to 
cure. 

And  then  all  the  cats  in  the  nayborhood  it 
seemed  like  they  all  came  around  and  we 
plaid  they  was  buffaloes  I  kno  it  was  rong 
but  annyway  we  did 
it,  and  we  got  a  nawful 
lot  Gorge,  and  skinned 
them  ail  and  hung 
them  up  longside  of 
Punch  on  the  back  of 
our  bam  like  trappers 
do. 

The  next  day  Fred 
sed  what  shal  we  maik 
out  of  them,  woodent 
yore  mother  like  a  nice 
fur  cote,  and  I  sed  she 
has  one,  and  I  sed  I 
tel  you  lets  maik  a 
nice  carridge  robe  for 
yore  farther,  so  Fred 
sed  that  wood  be  fine, 
so  we  did. 

wel  we  sowed  the 
cats  skins  together  and 
say  Gorge  they  looked 
fine,  all  cullers  you 
kno  Gorge,  not  just 
one  culler,  and  we 
neded  a  lining  so  Fred 
took  the  red  lining  out 
of  his  farthers  buffalo 
robe,  and  we  put  that 
on  and  then  we  took  the  new  robe  over  to  his 
barn  and  hung  it  over  his  farther’s  stall.  I 
dont  mene  that  Gorge,  his  farther  doesn’t 
have  a  stall,  it  is  a  horses  stall. 

wel  by  and  by  Freds  farther  came  hoam, 
and  Fred  sed  now  he  wil  find  it  when  he 
goes  out  to  taik  a  ride,  and  Freds  farther 
yelled  to  my  farther  who  was  home  too  say 
Torrey  come  and  taik  a  spin  with  me  behind 
my  new  trotter  on  the  milldam  and  my  far¬ 
ther  sed  Im  with  you,  so  they  went  out  to 
the  bam  and  I  sed  to  Fred  lets  see  what 
theyll  say. 

So  we  wated  and  then  we  herd  some  loud 
words  and  they  came  to  the  bam  door  and 
Freds  farther  sed  Fred,  and  my  farther  sed 
Sam,  and  we  went  in  and  sed  what  sir. 

and  they  sed  you  kno  mitey  wel  what  sir, 
did  you  do  this,  and  we  sed  why  yes  sir,  and 
they  sed  you  merderous  young  rascals  do 
you  kno  what  you  hav  done  you  have  shot 
up  about  two  hundred  and  50  dollars  worth 
of  angorry  cats  thats  what  youve  done,  come 


WE  DIDENT  MENE  TO  SHOOT  BUT 
IT  WENT  OFF.” 
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hear.  So  they  took  us  into  some  stals  and 
say  Gorge  you  know  what  you  got  when 
your  farther  caught  you  smoaking  wel  say 
that  was  esey. 

Wel  when  we  had  told  them  all  about  it, 
they  wasent  much  to  tell,  my  farther  sed  no 
wonder  old  Deecon  Thomas  was  asking 
ewerj’boddy  had  they  sene  his  tortus  she! 
angorrj",  I  gues  we’d  better  see  him  and 
settel  without  asking  anny  questions,  so 
they  went  to  his  fense  he  lives  next  door  and 
he  came  out  and  my  farther  sed  hello  Dee- 
con  has  your  cat  cairn  home,  and  Deecon 
Thomas  sed  no  I  wonder  why,  and  my  far¬ 
ther  sed  come  over  hear  and  you  wont  won¬ 
der,  so  the  Deecon  cairn  over  and  my  farther 
and  Freds  farther  spred  the  robe  out  on  the 
driveway  and  Deecon  Thomas  gave  one  look 
and  yelled  O  thare  is  my  Judy  too,  third 
from  the  upper  left  hand  comer,  O  who  has 
perpetrated  this  fowl  dede  and  Freds  farther 
.sed  cut  out  the  trajjedy  deecon  how  much 
do  you  estermate  it  wil  cost  to  replaice  the 
dere  departed,  and  the  deecon  sed  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  and  my  farther  sed  gee. 
wel  I  dont  kno  who  told  them  but  in  a 

%  innut  it  seemed  like  eweryboddy  in 
rookdale  was  thare  picking  out  thare  cats, 
they  was  old  man  Warren  and  Ike  Towns’ 
mother  and  the  Cushman  twins  and  lots 
moar,  and  they  was  saying  thare’s  Cleopatra, 
poor  dere  thing,  but  how  changed,  and  I 
wood  kno  my  Angelica  annywhare,  three 
from  the  lower  row  counting  from  left  to 
rite,  and  crying  and  blaiming  me  and  Fred 
something  awfull,  youd  think  it  was  peeple 
wed  shot  not  just  cats. 

and  my  farther  and  Freds  farther  they 
wood  say  pass  rite  this  way  and  pick  out 
youre  feelings  and  dont  crowd,  give  ewery- 
boddy  a  chanct,  newer  you  mind  the  boys 
thats  our  lookout  whats  going  to  be  dun 
to  them,  how  much  did  you  say,  what, 
twenty  dollars  for  a  mangy  old  cat  like 
that  who  had  about  ate  of  her  nine  lives 
alreddy  gone,  all  rite  we  wil  send  checks, 
good  bye. 

Then  they  throo  our  carridge  robe  over 
the  fense  into  old  Brookseys  yard  and  then 
sed  now  you  young  gents  wil  plese  come 
vrith  us,  and  they  took  us  into  the  bam  and 
we  got  anuther  doase  worse  than  the  furst, 
it  was  awfull  Gorge. 

And  they  took  our  riffles  away  of  coarse 
and  broak  them,  and  then  Loo  Strong  he’s 
Freds  big  brother  he  licked  Fred  for  taking 
his  riffle  which  was  no  good  now. 


wel  so  no  moar  for  this  time,  yore  aff.  cous. 

Samuel  Torrey,  jr. 

p.  s.  I  am  sorrey  yore  mother  ses  you  cant 
kepe  a  dog,  if  she  knoo  Jocko  she  wood  of 
let  you  have  him,  he  is  a  good  dog,  so  I 
wisht  you  cood  taik  him. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  LUCK  OF 
BILL  THOMAS 

By  Alice  Louise  Lee 

WHERE’VE  I  been?  Well,  hold  on 
a  minute  till  I  ketch  my  breath  a 
bit.  I  ain’t  had  all  the  wind  that’s 
naturally  cornin’  to  me  since  yesterday,  along 
of  goin’  down  to  Scranton  with  old  Bill 
Thomas. 

Yes,  I  don’t  need  to  be  told  ’twas  April 
Fool’s  day,  and  I  don’t  need  to  be  reminded, 
neither,  that  the  fools  ain’t  all  dead  yet. 
They  won’t  be  so  long  as  Bill  Thomas  hangs 
out  here  below.  But  what  can  you  expect 
of  a  man  who  was  bom  April  first  and  has 
had  to  own  up  to  a  birthday  on  that  date  for 
fifty-odd  years  since?  It’s  a  poor  day  for  a 
man  to  t^gin  his  reputation  on,  but  I  can 
say  this  for  Bill  Thomas — he’s  always  been 
faithful  in  livin’  up  to  his! 

Wliy,  right  from  the  first  Bill  got  all  balled 
up.  You  see,  there  was  seven  boys  in  the 
family  already,  and  when  Bill  Thomas  come 
pokin’  around  instead  of  a  girl,  his  mother 
felt  so  out  of  sorts  over  it  that  she  kept  him 
in  curls  and  aprons  till  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  Bill  used  to  set  out  behind  the  bam 
and  snivel  by  the  hour  because  he  wa’n’t  a 
boy! 

Now  that’s  only  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way 
he’s  been  fooled  ever  since. 

Yesterday  it  was  just  the  same,  only  differ¬ 
ent.  All  right.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  begfnnin’ 
and  give  the  story  straight.  Day  before  yes¬ 
terday  Bill  come  over  to  my  house  all  worked 
up.  He’d  got  hold  of  an  idea,  and  they’re 
uncommon  scarce  articles  with  Bill  Thoftias. 
The  idea  had  appeared  along  with  a  letter 
from  young  Bill  Thomas. 

Young  Bill’s  old  Bill’s  son,  though  how 
on  earth  they  ever  come  to  get  mixed  up  that 
way  is  more’n  I  can  figure  out.  Young  Bill’s 
smart  as  a  whip;  but  then  he  was  bom  some 
time  along  in  the  winter  and  ain’t  hampered 
by  such  a  birthday  as  his  dad  had. 

He  travels  for  ^irts,  young  Bill  does;  he’s 
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just  got  a  place  with  a  big  firm  in  New  York — 
and  this  letter  was  all  about  that.  He’d  got 
his  swath  to  cut  yet  with  the  house,  he  wrote, 
and  he  was  in  hopes  to  cut  it  next  day  in 
Scranton.  They’d  just  got  word  of  a  big 
gents’  fumishin’  store  that  was  stockin’  up 
there,  and  young  Bill  was  hopin’  to  make 
his  everlastin’  reputation  as  a  big  seller  of 
shirts  off  of  it. 

Now  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  old  Bill 
Thomas  had  sold  a  horse  years  ago  to  the 
owner  of  that  gents’  furnishin’  store  and  so 
claimed  acquaintance  with  him.  His  first 
name’s  Levy.  He’s  got  a  few  others  tacked 
on  to  it,  but  they’re  Roosian  and  I  always 
cut  ’em  out.  First  trip  he  made  through  the 
Comers,  Levy  come  around  with  a  pack  on 
his  back  sellin’  all-wool  goods  at  cotton 
prices,  and  makin’  so  much  money  off  ’em 
that  the  second  trip  he  was  ready  to  invest 
in  a  horse,  and  Bill  Thomas  had  one  just 
raised  from  the  dead  that  he  was  willin’  to  sell 
cheap. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  time  that  horse  was 
resurrected.  ’Twas  one  all-fired  hot  day  in 
July.  Bill  come  over  at  noon  for  me  to  help 
dig  its  grave.  Of  course  I  went.  You  can’t 
refuse  to  help  a  neighbor  in  trouble  even  if 
it  is  hot  enough  to  bust  the  thermometer. 
The  horse  was  stretched  out  on  a  stone  boat 
’longside  the  spot  Bill  Thomas  had  marked 
out  for  a  gray^  ’Twas  an  uncommon  long 
horse  and  tdok  an  uncommon  amount  of 
diggin’  to  fix  up  its  last  restin’-place.  Ten 
feet  long  and  six  deep  we  dug  that  hole.  It 
was  sundown  before  we  struck  hard  pan. 
Then  we  climbed  out  and  looked  around. 

“Tombstones  in  Jerusalem!”  yelled  Bill 
Thomas,  starin’;  but  I  never  said  a  word.  I 
started  for  the  bam. 

You  see,  there  was  a  fair-sized  slice  of  land¬ 
scape  layin’  in  sight,  but  that  horse  wasn’t 
in  it.  The  blamed  critter  at  the  last  minute 
had  concluded  to  live  and  was  up  in  the  bam 
fillin’  up  on  oats. 

Right  then  and  there  Bill  Thomas  looked 
him  over  and  saw  there  was  so  much  of  him 
to  fill  up  that  he  sold  him  to  this  Levy. 

Now  Bill,  he  reasoned  like  this:  He  said 
he’d  sold  Levy  the  horse  that  drawed  the 
wagon  that  held  the  goods  that  made  the 
money  that  bought  the  store  that  was  needin’ 
to  be  filled  up  with  shirts,  and  he  knew  if 
Levy  knew  that  young  Bill  Thomas  was  old 
Bill  Thomas’s  son,  he’d  swell  up  with  grati- 
-tude  and  order  all  the  shirts  from  young 
Bill’s  house.  So  old  Bill  allowed  he  was 


goin’  to  Scranton  next  day  to  give  Levy  that 
valuable  information,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
go  along  to  back  ’im. 

I  ain’t  no  great  talker,  but  I  did  say  a  few 
things  with  an  eye  to  coolin’  off  his  enthusi¬ 
asm.  I  reminded  him  that  that  horse  wa’n’t 
a  good  subject  for  thanksgivin’  and  that  if 
Levy  swelled  up  at  all  ’twould  be  with  some¬ 
thin’  else  beside  gratitude;  that  it  must  ’a’ 
taken  all  he  could  make  in  a  year  buyin’ 
oats  enough  to  even  off  that  animal’s  sides, 
and  when  they  was  evened,  no  two  straps 
in  its  old  harness  could  meet  around  the 
beast. 

But  when  once  an  idea  does  squeeze  into 
old  Bill’s  cranium,  it  has  such  an  all-fired 
amount  of  room  to  rattle  round  in  and  makes 
so  much  noise  that  he  can’t  hear  reason.  He 
jumped  around  like  a  chestnut  on  a  hot  stove. 
Said  he’d  show  me  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talkin’  about;  said  we’d  go  down  on  the  milk 
train  and  that  ’ud  give  him  a  chance  to  see 
Levy  before  young  Bill  Thomas  got  there. 
So  there  was  nothin’  to  do  but  go  along  with 
him.  A  man  can’t  give  a  neighbor  the  go-by, 
even  if  he’s  bound  to  make  a  dod-blasted 
April  fool  of  himself!  t 

We  started  yesterday  momin’  for  the  deei^ 
on  the  seven  o’clock  stage.  Bill  Thomas 
said  he  was  glad  he  was  goin’  to  do  some 
one  some  good  that  day,  for  he  couldn’t  do 
himself  any  if  he  stayed  at  home.  Said  he 
had  rheumatism  in  his  jaw  and  left  arm. 

He  had  a  napkin  tied  around  his  chin  and 
up  under  his  hat,  with  some  cotton  battin’ 
stickin’  out  along  the  sides,  and  he  smelt  like 
a  camfire  bottle.  Said  he’d  keep  his  jaw 
sort  of  close  and  warm  until  we  reached 
Levy’s,  and  then  he’d  untie  it  and  let  it  swing 
on  shirts,  rheumatism  or  no  rheumatism. 

When  we  got  on  to  the  cars  I  see  there  was 
only  three  seats  where  we  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  locate.  One  was  half  full  of  girl, 
and  another,  a  step  or  two  farther  on,  was 
chockfull  of  drummer.  I  never  seen  so  little 
room  left  in  a  car  seat  in  my  life,  and  he 
didn’t  look  very  hefty  either.  One  elbow 
struck  the  arm  of  the  seat,  the  other  nearly 
poked  into  the  window,  while  his  knees  bulged 
out  into  the  aisle.  The  seat  opposite  him 
was  turned  over  and  held  two  of  the  biggest, 
fattest,  cheekiest-lookin’  satchels  I  ever  see. 

I  set  down  ’longside  the  girl  and  let  Bill 
Thomas  tackle  the  drummer.  I  knew  Bill 
was  bound  to  make  a  bigger  fool  of  himself 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  day,  so  I  thought 
I’d  rather  turn  him  over  to  the  drummer 
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than  to  the  girl,  she  bein’  one  of  your  grinny 
sort  of  critters. 

Bill  moseyed  along  down  the  aisle,  steppin’ 
on  his  onm  feet  as  usual,  and  stopped  beside 
the  drummer,  sort  of  clearin’  his  throat  and 
rubbin’  his  jaw.  The  drummer  was  so  busy 
he  didn’t  see  ’im,  but  so  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  his  industiy'  consisted  principally  in 
lockin’  at  his  watch  and  tr)nn’  to  push  the 
train  along  faster  than  it  was  goin’ — fool 
job,  for ,  even  the  engine  can’t  do  much 
more’n  budge  that  milk  train. 

Finally  Bill  Thomas  leaned  over  and  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  satchels.  Sa)’s  he:  “Is 
this  seat  taken?” 

The  drummer  snapped  like  a  mud  turtle, 
and  Bill  jumped  so  high  that  every  one 
laughed  and  the  grinny  girl  stretched  her 
mouth  till  I  thought  it  wouldn’t  ever  shut  up. 
The  owner  of  them  satchels  was  in  the  smoker, 
says  the  drummer,  in  an  extr)'  loud  voice, 
arid  was  liable  to  come  back  any  minute. 

Well,  Bill  Thomas  believed  him  and  let 
the  .satchels  alone.  He  stood  there  in  the 
aisle  all  the  way  to  Scranton  tryin’  to  keep 
his  balance  goin’  around  curves,  and  suc¬ 
ceedin’  part  of  the  time. 

Before  we’d  reached  Summit  every  one  on 
the  car  was  snickerin’,  and  that  girl  alongside 
me  had  double  and  twisted  fits  of  grinnin’ 
and  sayin’  to  herself  so’s  everybody  exceptin’ 
Bill  Thomas  could  hear,  “April  fool!  April 
fool!  Ain’t  he  a  good  one!” 

Well,  I  hemmed  and  hawed  till  my  throat 
was  raw  trj’in’  to  ketch  his  eye  and  tell  him 
them  satchels  belonged  to  that  drummer, 
but  he  never  looked  around  once  between 
Montrose  Junction  and  Scranton.  I  see  he’d 
clean  forgot  me.  He  w’as  thinkin’  of  shirts. 
Ever)'  once  in  a  while  he’d  sort  of  loosen  the 
napkin  and  limber  up  his  jaw  so’s  it  would 
be  in  workin’  trim  when  we  got  to  Lev)’’s, 
but  ’twas  just  the  same  to  him  as  if  I  was 
back  at  the  Comers. 

WTien  the  train  was  bumpin’  into  the 
deepo  in  Scranton,  that  dmmmer  took  in  his 
knees  and  elbows,  sort  of  simmered  down  to 
his  rightful  size,  grabbed  on  to  them  over¬ 
grown  satchels,  and  started  for  the  door. 

He  was  in  a  towerin’  hurry  and  didn’t  let 
nothin’  stop  him.  He  mowed  a  clean  swath 
through  the  aisle,  leavin’  children,  umbrellas, 
and  bandboxes  swappin’  ends. 

Well,  when  the  drummer  shot  out  of  his 
pew  it  woke  Bill  Thomas  up,  and  what’d  you 
suppose  that  fool  did?  He  stared  a  second, 
and  then  rammed  his  hat  down  over  his  ears. 


pocketed  his  red  worsted  mittens,  give  his 
trousers  a  hitch,  and  took  after  him  down 
the  aisle  neck  and  heels. 

Now  Bill  ain’t  spry  on  foot  anyway,  and 
the  motion  of  the  train  didn’t  help  him  any. 
Part  of  the  time  he  favored  the  perpendicular 
and  part  of  the  time  the  horizontal,  but  he 
didn’t  give  up  the  chase,  all  the  time  grabbin’ 
for  the  drummer’s  coat  collar.  The  train 
jerked  up  just  as  they  reached  the  door,  and 
that  lost  him  his  balance  just  as  he  was  closin’ 
in  on  that  coat  collar.  But  the  milk  train 
bein’  strictly  an  accommodation  train  for  pas¬ 
sengers,  never  leaves  undone  what  it  hadn’t 
ought  to  do,  so’s  soon  as  it  stopped  it  backed 
up  a  foot  or  two  like  lightnin’  and  stayed 
backed  up.  But  Bill  Thonras  didn’t.  His 
head  took  the  drummer  in  the  small  of  the 
back  and  they  cleared  the  car  platform  of 
ever)’thing,  includin’  the  brakeman,  in  about 
a  second. 

When  I  got  out,  there  was  the  worst  mix- 
up  goin’  on  ye  ever  seen.  Bill  Thomas  was 
on  top,  yellin’  somethin’  about  a  thief  and 
satchels  and  the  smokin’-car  that  nobody 
could  make  head  nor  tail  of,  because  the 
drummer  was  yellin’  so  much  louder.  An’ 
’bout  a  hundred  boys  was  dancin’  around  and 
tryin’  to  grab  on  to  their  legs. 

Just  then  two  policemen  come  runnin’  up 
and  rooted  the  drummer  from  under  BiU 
Thomas.  I  tell  you  he  was  worth  lookin’ 
at.  His  shirt  collar  and  hat  wa’n’t  there, 
and  his  overcoat  was  frazzled  on  one  shoul¬ 
der,  and  his  glasses  and  nose  was  busted,  and 
his  temper — well,  I  give  up  on  his  temper. 
The  more  he  handed  out,  the  more  he  had 
left,  and  Bill  wasn’t  far  behind  him. 

He  yelled  at  the  policeman  to  arrest  Bill 
Thomas  for  assault  and  battery,  and  Bill 
Thomas  yelled  at  ’em  to  arrest  the  drummer 
for  makin’  off  with  another  feller’s  satchels. 
Said  he  said  they  belonged  to  a  man  in  the 
smoker  and  that  he  had  witnesses  to  prove 
it.  Then  he  rolled  his  eyes  around,  remem¬ 
berin’  me. 

I  didn’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  no  such 
foolishness,  so  I  was  hidin’  behind  the  police¬ 
man  that  was  stuffed  out  with  the  most  pil¬ 
lows;  but  what  did  that  grinny  girl  do  but 
step  up  and  tell  the  policeman  that  she  had 
heard  the  whole  business  and  was  willin’  to 
swear  that  the  drummer  had,  on  his  own  word, 
stole  the  satchels. 

Then  she  put  her  hand  as  far  over  her 
mouth  as  it  ’ud  go,  and  grinned  and  grinned 
and  kept  sayin’,  “April  fool”;  but  whether 
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she  meant  Bill  Thomas  or  the  drummer  I 
couldn’t  make  out! 

But  after  she’d  spoke  the  drummer  drew 
in  his  temper  right  then  and  there  and  begun 
lookin’  at  his  watch.  He  said  he’d  drop  the 
matter  if  Bill  Thomas  would.  Said  the  satch¬ 
els  w'as  his  and  proved  it.  There  was  his 
name,  John  Holt,  on  the  satchels  and  all  over 
him  from  the  inside  of  his  overcoat  to  the 
letters  in  his  pocket.  So  they  patched  the 
thing  up  and  the  drummer  called  a  cah  and 
drove  away  to  get  patched  up  himself. 

We  had  to  stay  in  the  gents’  waitin’-room 
for  an  hour  for  Bill  Thomas  to  get  over  the 
nose  bleed,  and  then  we  started  for  Levy’s. 

I  done  my  best  even  then  to  stop  BiU.  I 
argued  with  ’im  all  the  way  there.  But  he 
said  he  was  bound  to  go.  Said  Levy  needed 
shirts  and  young  Bill  Thomas  needed  to  get 
rid  of  ’em,  and  he  knew  Levy  was  busting 
with  gratitude  for  that  resurrected  horse. 

When  we  got  on  to  the  street-car  he  allowed 
he’d  come  out  of  the  fracas  some  stiff,  and 
when  we  got  off  the  car  he  allowed  he  was 
some  stiffer.  We  had  to  climb  two  miles  of 
stairs  to  reach  Levj’’s  office,  because  Bill 
Thomas  is  afraid  of  elevators. 

When  we’d  climbed  up  one  mile  Bill 
groaned  and  loosened  up  his  jaw  bandage. 
He  said  young  Bill  Thomas  ought  to  rejoice 
and  be  exceedin’  glad  he  had  such  a  self- 
sacrificin’  dad.  Said  he  didn’t  know  how  he 
was  ever  goin’  to  get  down  the  stairs  when 
he  once  got  up  ’em. 

Well,  mebby  he  didn’t  know,  but  Levy  did. 

I  never  seen  a  man  step  off  livelier’n  Bill 
Thomas  when  he  was  booted  out  of  that 
office. 

It  seems  that  along  with  a  big  gents’  fur- 
nishin’  store  Levy  had  got  hold  of  a  lot  of 
useful  English,  and  it  broke  loose  the  minute 
he  set  eyes  on  Bill  Thomas.  He  didn’t  re¬ 
member  Bill’s  name,  but  he  hadn’t  forgot 
the  horse. 

Why,  Bill  didn’t  have  a  chance  even  to  get 
to  shirts.  He  didn’t  get  anywheres  except 
two  feet  inside  the  door.  ’Twas  just  as  I 
told  him  it  would  be,  only  worse.  The  min¬ 
ute  he  come  in  sight.  Levy  had  all  the  points 
of  that  horse,  includin’  its  appetite,  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue,  but  they  didn’t  stay  there 
long. 

Levy  said  he’d  always  hankered  to  meet 
up  with  the  seller  of  that  horse  and  tell  him 
what  he  thought  of  him — and  then  he  told. 
Bill  Thomas  wa’n’t  left  in  much  doubt.  He 


didn’t  have  time  to  think  of  his  stiffness  till 
we  reached  the  street  comer,  and  even  then 
when  he  leaned  up  against  a  lamp-post  to 
rest,  he  kept  his  eyes  glued  on  to  the  door  of 
that  gents’  fumishin’  store  as  if  he  suspi- 
cioned  mebby  Levy  hadn’t  got  rid  of  all  of 
his  thoughts  yet! 

“Tombstones  in  Jerusalem!”  swore  Bill 
Thomas. 

He  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  face  with  his 
mittens  and  left  a  red  streak  across  one  eye. 
His  breath  was  clean  gone,  and  I  guess 
neither  of  us  could  see  ver}’  straight,  for 
young  Bill  Thomas  mn  into  us  before  we 
sensed  it  was  him. 

Well,  I  never  seen  young  Bill  just  as  he 
was  that  afternoon.  He  had  all  the  spirits 
that  his  pa  and  I  didn’t  have.  He  couldn’t 
stand  still  a  minute,  and  he  shook  our  hands 
till  my  arm  rattles  at  the  elbow  yet.  I  don’t 
believe  Dewey  felt  half  so  tickled  when  he 
busted  up  the  Spanish  fleet  as  that  boy  w’as 
over  his  afternoon’s  job,  for  he’d  sold  the 
shirts  to  Levy.  Said  his  firm  had  never  got 
such  a  big  order  before;  an’  that  his  salary’d 
go  up  like  a  rocket.  The  order’d  been  given 
not  an  hour  ago.  Said  he  wouldn’t  have 
stood  any  show  of  gettin’  the  order  if  another 
man  Levy  was  lookin’  for  had  turned  up 
when  he  agreed  to.  Levy  wa’n’t  the  pa- 
tientist  man  on  earth  and  wouldn’t  wait  any 
longer  for  the  other  feller. 

Just  then  a  cab  tore  past  us  with  the  horse 
kickin’  up  the  cobblestones  at  everj'  jump, 
and  before  it  could  stop  in  front  of  Levy’s 
out  bounced  our  drummer  with  his  satchels, 
and  got  over  the  sidewalk  in  two  steps.  He 
had  on  a  brand-new  hat  and  collar  and  had 
a  piece  of  black  court-plaster  zigzagging  up 
the  side  of  his  nose. 

Young  Bill  Thomas  fairly  danced.  “That’s 
him!”  he  yelled. 

“Yes,”  says  old  Bill  Thomas,  “that’s 
him!”  and  he  streaked  his  red  mitten  across 
the  other  eye. 

“It’s  Holt,”  says  young  Bill.  “It’s  the 
man  Levy  expected  to  buy  of.  Thank 
heaven  he  didn’t  land  in  here  an  hour 
earlier!” 

Well,  at  that  old  Bill  squinted  up  to  the 
top  of  the  gents’  fumishin’  store  and  says  he 
piously:  “Yes,  son,  heaven  and  your  dad 
surely  fit  on  your  side  to-day,”  and  then  he 
fetched  me  a  wink  and  says,  “Come  on, 
neighbor,  if  we’re  goin’  to  look  up  the  hog 
market  it’s  time  we  hustled!” 


A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 


If  this  paragraph  should  catch  the  eye  of  the  see  it  on  the  backs  of  woven  fabrics;  so  that  in¬ 
friend — his  identity  has  quite  slipped  my  mind —  stead  of  its  being  the  startling  and  exceptional 

who  some  weeks  ago  recommended  me  to  read  that  stands  out,  it  is  the  homely  hopes,  and  dis- 

H.  G.  Wells’s  “Tono-Bungay”  (Duffield),  I  beg  appointments,  and  petty  vanities  of  very  human 
him  to  accept  the  acknowledgment  of  my  in-  beings  that  we  see,  set  off  against  a  background 
debtedness.  He  saved  me  from  tiptoeing,  with  of  the  unusual.  In  its  breadth,  in  its  simplicity, 
averted  head,  past  a  pleasure  that  I  had  mis-  and  in  its  constant  impingement  on  life,  “Tono- 
taken  for  a  duty.  I  had,  to  be  frank,  assumed  Bungay”  is  a  big  book, 
that  this  volume  with  the  queer  name  and  the 

earmarks  of  fiction  was  some  new  deal  in  futures,  M 

in  which  Mr.  Wells  had  gone  heavily  “  long”  on 

human  perfectibility  and  put  up  his  imagination  I  am  afraid  that  our  bcxiks,  like  ourselves, 

as  margin;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  out-  are  incorrigible  snobs.  Watch  a  “best-seller,” 

and-out  investment  transaction  in  the  common  forced  to  touch  elbows  on  a  railway  news-stand 
stock  of  our  day  and  generation.  Mr.  Wells,  with  a  fifty-cent,  paper-covered  copy  of  a  work 
besides  being  an  optimist,  an  enthusiast,  and  an  that  has  seen  better  days,  and  see  the  airs  that  it 
engaging  writer,  has  always  shown  himself  a  puts  on!  And  as  for  its  attitude  toward  cheaper 
close  ol^rver  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  this  last  at-  editions,  it  actually  doubts  whether  real  ink  flows 
tribute  that  has  made  him  so  successful  and  in  their  veins.  And  yet,  I  am  informed  that 
persuasive  a  speculator.  But  his  intimate  ac-  there  are  as  many  layers  in  the  social  fabric  of 
quaintance  with  things  as  they  are,  his  frank  fiction  as  there  are  outside  it;  and  that,  quite  un¬ 
facing  of  the  sources  of  illusion,  and  his  big-  known  to  Literary  Murray  Hill  and  the  Upper 
hearted  sympathy  with  human  foibles,  come  to  Fifth  Avenue  of  dollar-and-a-half  novels,  a  com- 
us  as  something  of  a  surprise  and  as  a  very  plex  world  subsists,  ranging  from  the  shabby 
concrete  opportunity  for  enjoyment,  in  this  ex-  gentility  of  fifty-cent  reissues  and  the  respectable 
ceptional  novel.  “Tono-Bungay”  is  a  story  of  middle  classes  of  twenty-five-cent  “libraries,” 
wild-cat  commercial  promotion,  founded  on  a  through  the  tenement  districts  of  five-cent  “corn- 
lucky  patent  medicine,  and  told  (with  an  assump-  panions,”  to  the  slums  of  the  penny  dreadfuls, 
tion  of  autobiographical  genuineness  never,  I  Of  course  we  don’t  know  what  may  have  been 
believe,  excelled)  by  a  nephew  of  the  Napoleonic  doing  in  literary  circles  less  exclusive  than  our 
chembt  who  conducted  the  campaign.  It  own,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since,  in  our  clique,  we 
treats  of  a  sensational  career;  a  career  ofiFering  a  have  met  the  Death-bed  of  an  Atheist.  Mem- 
dozen  themes  for  exciting  fiction  and  a  dozen  bers  of  this  family  used,  I  believe,  to  move  in 
occasions  for  romantic  exploitation.  But  it  lets  good  society,  but  it  was  before  our  day;  and  if 
us  look  at  all  this,  as  it  were,  from  behind;  with  we  now  encountered  one  of  them  in  questionable 
the  color  scheme  of  the  pattern  reversed,  as  we  company  we  should  undoubtedly  pass  without 
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speaking.  But  “  Loaded  Dice  ”  (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by  Ellery  H.  Clark,  with  excellent  illustrations 
by  F.  Graham  Cootes,  is  issued  at  $1.50.  Which 
makes  a  difference.  Mr.  Clark’s  hero,  besides 
being  an  atheist,  is  a  libertine,  a  murderer,  a 
stock  gambler,  a  charming  fellow,  and — at  the 
moment  of  his  edifying  end — governor  of  his 
state.  As  he  is  something  of  a  novelty,  and  as 
the  author  introduces  him  to  us  with  a  certain 
contagious  enthusiasm — not  as  though  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but  as  though  he  wanted  us  to 
know  him — meeting  him  may  prove  an  amusing 
experience. 

tea 

Miss  May  Sinclair’s  “The  Immortal  Moment’’ 
(Doubleday,  Page)  is  one  of  those  very  occasional 
books  that  not  only  will  stand  a  second  reading, 
but  deserve  one.  This  statement  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  enviable,  if  commonly  feminine, 
ability  to  repeat  imannative  experiences  by  re¬ 
tracing  an  intellectual  pathway.  I  once  knew  a 
dear  little  white-haired  woman  who,  for  many 
years,  in  alternate  winters  re-read  Scott  and 
Dickens  from  caviare  to  coffee;  and  only  the  other 
day  a  young  lady  informed  me  that  she  was  just 
finishing  “Amos  Judd”  for  the  eighth  time.  To 
most  of  us,  however,  it  is  denied  to  recapture 
even  an  emotional  enjoyment.  And  it  is  exactly 
because  the  path  that  Miss  Sinclair  has  here 
traced  for  us  offers  such  distinct,  even  if  comple¬ 
mentary,  vistas  “going  and  coming,”  that  we  can 
retrace  it  with  profit.  “The  Immortal  Moment” 
is  the  story  of  a  Peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise;  a 
woman  before  whom,  for  a  moment,  the  door  of 
Life  swings  open  and  in  whose  face  it  slams  again. 
It  is  at  once  the  story  of  this  woman  and  a  study 
of  her.  In  its  small  group  of  intimately  related 
characters,  in  the  almost  episodal  nature  of  its 
situation,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  it  is  a 
short  story  expanded,  rather  than  a  novel.  But  it 
is  so  constructed  that  almost  every  sentence 
points  at  once  forward  to  the  development  of  the 
tale  and  backward  to  the  explanation  of  the 
woman;  and  as  Kitty  Tailleur — “Mrs.  Tailleur,” 
by  courtesy  of  a  hostile  ignorance — is  the  creation 
of  a  clear-eyed  but  divinely  tender  comprehen¬ 
sion,  the  secondary  implication  of  these  sentences 
is  even  better  worth  the  seeking  than  the  first. 

e 

One  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  ages  has 
been  how  to  eat  one’s  cake  and  have  it  too.  The 
scientist,  the  sportsman,  the  artist,  and  the  small 
boy  have  each  wrestled  with  this  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields.  The  astronomer  has  longed  for  a 
lens  that  would  magnify  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  but  take  no  note  of  eddies  in  the  air.  The 
horseman  has  hoped  for  a  thoroughbred  that 
should  be  unbeatable  at  five  furlongs  and  yet  do  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  two  minutes  flat.  The 


novelist  and  the  playwright  have  dreamed  of 
drawing  life  as  they  saw  it  and  yet  tempering 
cynicism  to  the  sentimentalist  and  giving  to 
tragedy  a  happy  ending.  But  since  Daniel, 

“  Of  whom  their  fill  the  lions  ate. 

And  left  him  still  immaculate,” 

we  have  had  to  be  content  with  compromises,  j 
Now,  however,  comes  J.  C.  Snaith,  in  “Ara- 
minta”  (Moffat,  Yard),  with  a  brand-new  de¬ 
vice — a  device  as  simple  as  it  is  saucy — for  thus 
combining  the  incompatible.  The  novel  deals 
with  a  coterie  of  selfish  and  self-seeking  old 
worldlings  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  with 
Araminta;  with  their  characteristic  and  crafty 
plans  as  to  her  future;  with  her  own  guile¬ 
less  preferences  in  the  matter;  and — with  the 
result.  And  Mr.  Snaith,  writing  in  a  singularly 
happy  vein,  plying  us  with  intimate  asides,  ad¬ 
mitting  us  from  the  start  to  a  chatty  fellowship  of 
mutual  understanding,  leads  us  to  where  we  can 
see  with  unmistakable  clearness  the  inevitable 
outcome.  And  then,  with  a  sly  wink  to  his 
realistic  readers  and  an  indulgent  smile  for  his 
sentimental  ones,  he  brazenly  adds  a  final  chapter 
that  gives  the  lie  to  circumstance  and  leaves 
“everything  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  worlds.” 

0 

A  party  of  us  happened,  recently,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  stop  before  the  giraffe’s  comfortable 
apartments  in  the  Bronx  Zoo.  The  giraffe  was  at 
home,  and,  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  peace¬ 
fully  oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  he  was  chew¬ 
ing  his  cud.  Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  our 
presence.  His  jaws  paused  midway  in  their 
rhythmic  swing,  he  appeared  to  swallow  invol¬ 
untarily,  and,  while  he  fixed  a  pair  of  mildly 
startled  eyes  on  us,  I  saw  a  small  round  ball 
travel  down  the  long  column  of  his  throat.  He 
made  it  painfully  evident  that  we  had  interrupted 
his  train  of  thought,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  guilty  in  regard  to  his  digestion,  when  the 
little  ball  started  on  a  return  journey.  Up  it 
came,  and  up,  and  up,  like  an  elevator  in  the 
Singer  tower,  until,  when  it  reached  the  cupola, 
the  poised  jaws  resumed  their  even  motion,  the 
startled  eyes  returned  to  their  abstract  gazing, 
and  we  were  relegated  to  the  company  of  negli¬ 
gible  things.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  envy.  It 
must  be  delightful  to  be  a  ruminating  animal. 
It  is  even  helpful,  at  proper  intervals,  to  meet  one. 
And  that  is  why  a  volume  of  good  essays  is  so 
excellent  a  companion  now  and  then.  For  in 
literary  natural  history,  the  essayists  are  the 
ruminants.  They  neither  pursue  the  dramatic 
nor  pounce  upon  unsuspecting  situations,  but 
browse  in  peaceful  pastures,  and  then,  chewing  the 
cud  of  introspection,  extract  sweet  juices  from 
their  fodder.  A  finished  essay  is  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  soliloquy.  And  this,  to  come  down  to 
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cases,  is  whyi^^muel  McChord  Crothers  is  so 
welcome  a  visitor  on  our  bookshelves,  and  why 
his  new  volume,  “By  the  Christmas  Fire”  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin),  with  his  essays  on  “The  Ignominy 
of  Being  Grown-Up”  and  “On  Being  a  Doc¬ 
trinaire”  is  such  delightful  company.  Your 
carnivore  hedonist,  having  caught  a  doctrinaire, 
would  rend  him  limb  from  limb.  Mr.  Crothers 
turns  his  idea  this  way  and  that,  lays  it  aside  and 
resumes  it;  is,  indeed,  conscious  of  your  presence, 
but  gives  you  plainly  to  see  that  it  is  his  own 
cogitations  that  concern  him,  and  not  your  in¬ 
struction.  And  he  sends  you  away  envious  of 
his  poise  and  soothed  by  the  encounter. 

m 

They  say  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  But 
I  believe,  myself,  that,  like  many  another  ven¬ 
erable  misstatement,  this  saw  has  survived  the 
conditions  that  suggested  it.  For  one  thing,  it 
dates  from  a  period  when  there  were  fewer  sample 
rooms  to  the  block  than  there  are  at  present.  At 
any  rate,  a  green  branch  hung  over  O.  Henry’s 
“The  Gentle  Grafter”  (McClure)  will  be  ap¬ 
propriate  even  though  it  be  superfluous.  O. 
Henry,  who,  beneath  the  mood  of  the  moment,  is 
always  serious,  assumes  at  dmes  the  tragic  and  at 
times  the  comic  mask.  In  these  latest  tales  he  is 
at  his  most  amusing  and  outrageous  best.  Read¬ 
ing  him  is  like  putting  on  the  gloves,  verbally, 
with  a  feather-weight  tampion  whose  foot-work 
is  so  rapid  that  he  is  all  over  the  ring  at  once,  and 
who  is  in,  out,  and  away  again  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  guard.  He  has  a  trick  of  feinting  with 
dictionary  English  and  then  landing  a  left- 
handed  slang  that  is  unequaled.  And  he  is  past 
master  at  following  up  an  advantage.  He  will 
jolt  you  with  an  amazing  simile  and,  while  your 
head  is  still  thrown  back,  will  uppercut  you  with 
an  epigram;  and  he  ends  each  round  by  placing 
an  unexpected  and  decisive  dtn<mement  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw.  The  stories  in  “The  Gentle 
Grafter”  all  have  to  do  with  the  experiences  and 
the  observations  of  Messrs.  Jeff  Peters  and  Andy 
Scudder,  gentlemen  whose  wits  support  them. 
There  are  fourteen  of  these  tales  and.  contrary  to 
the  rule  that  usually  governs  peach  baskets  and 
story  books,  the  ones  at  the  bottom  are  as  good  as 
those  on  top. 

jB 

In  these  days  of  surgery  and  psychological 
novels,  we  have  done  so  much  delving  into  the 
in’ards  of  human  nature  that  a  genial  general 
practitioner,  or  a  writer  who  deals  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  outward  manifestations  of 
kindly  instincts  and  homely  pathos,  is  become 
more  than  ever  persona  grata.  To  drop  for  a 
moment  into  the  vernacular,  “they  can  have  us." 


And  thus  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  in  “Cy  Whit¬ 
taker’s  Place”  (Appleton)  “gets  us.”  We  have 
become  vastly  familiar  with  the  fiction  of  femi¬ 
nine  New  England.  It  has  been  variously  and 
most  skillfully  done  for  us.  It  has,  indeed, 
almost  developed  into  a  department  of  letters. 
But  the  fiction  of  masculine  New  England  has 
been  scarce;  and  “Cy  Whittaker’s  Place,” 
although  differing  from  its  mate  in  being  at  once 
bigger,  homelier,  and  more  obvious,  is  of  that 
species.  And  it’s  mighty  human. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  Government  of  England”  (Macmillan). 
An  extended  treatise,  by  Professor  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  upon  the  theories 
of  the  English  constitution  and  the  practical 
workings  of  the  English  government,  imperial, 
colonial,  and  local.  A  valuable  and  readable 
work  that  recalls  James  Bryce’s  celebrated  trea¬ 
tise  upon  our  own  institutions. 

“Simeon  Jetlow’s  Shadow”  (Century).  An 
unusual  and  rather  attractive  story  of  a  financier, 
behind  the  scenes;  written  by  Jennette  Lee  and 
marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  simple  and  di¬ 
rect  vision  and  personal  outlook  that  made  “  Uncle 
William”  rise  above  its  limitations. 

“Florida  Enchantments”  (Outing).  A  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  record  of  sports,  pleasure,  and 
foot-loose  wandering  in  the  Everglades  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Southern  peninsulas  by  A.  W. 
and  Julian  A.  Dimock.  Hunting  and  fishing, 
houseboating  and  exploring,  Indians,  alligators, 
bee-hunters,  and  moonshiners  figure  in  the 
narrative;  and  while  the  authors  seem  to  have 
been  less  emotionally  responsive  to  experience 
than  Charles  F.  Holder  (“The  Log  of  a  Sea 
Angler”),  they  are  none  the  less  interesting. 

“Sappho  in  Boston”  (Moffat,  Yard).  The 
story  of  a  chance  acquaintance  between  a  Boston 
woman  and  an  Englishman,  in  which  the  some¬ 
what  flat  and  forced  character  of  the  concluding 
chapters  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  clever 
construction  and  brilliant  diaiogue  of  those  that 
precede  them.  The  book  is  published  anony¬ 
mously. 

“The  Death  of  Lincoln”  (Doubleday,  Page). 
A  bit  of  matter-of-fact  among  many  volumes  of 
other  import.  This  book,  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin, 
gathers  together,  from  all  available  sources  of 
record  and  information,  the  true  story  of  Booth’s 
plot  and  of  the  events  following  its  execution.  It 
forms  an  interesting  bit  of  history. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 

EDlTOies  Note.— A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and.  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist 
us.  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  arucdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no 
story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  orus.  Address  all  manuscripts 
to  "  The  Chestnut  Tree."  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  April  issue  I  am  sur-  The  darky’s  eyes  opened  wide  with  great  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  photograph  of  one  of  our  Nevada  prise. 

giraffes.  You  dte  several  publications  in  a  “Why — ”  he  gasped,  pointing  a  dusky  fore- 

labored  effort  to  prove  that  it  is  dead.  finger  to  himself,  “why,  Ah  am  Edgar  Allan  Poel” 

It  seems  strange  that  a  reputable  journalist 
should  not  have  perceived  at  once  that  the  fg 

photograph  is  of  a  member  of  the  vast  herd  of 

giraffes  which  roam  the  Southern  Nevada  ^  York  broker  of  convivial  habits 

valleys,  and  was  token  while  the  aninul  w^  jjj  school  friend  who  had  gone  on 

in  the  act  of  reaching  for  a  bunch  of  dates  in 

the^te  palm  for«t  near  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  “Whenever  you’re  in  town  come  up  and  bunk 
The  pctiw  should,  ^  may  be  reaily  under-  jjjg^  i>  jjg  urgej  jjjs  friend  as  they  separated, 

stood  after  this  explanation,  be  pnnted  this  way.  .. ^o  matter  what  old  time  it  is.  If  I’m  not  there 

^  just  go  ahead  and  make  yourself  at  home.  I’ll 

^  be  sure  to  turn  up  before  daybreak.” 

Soon  after  this  the  salesman  arrived  in  town 
I  about  midnight,  and,  remembering  his  friend’s 

&  invitation,  sought  out  his  boarding  house.  There 

was  only  a  dim  light  flickering  in  the  hall,  but  he 
Vw  gave  the  bell  a  manful  pull.  Presently  he  found 

Ju|  himself  face  to  face  with  a  landlady  of  grim  and 

/7j\  terrible  aspect. 

I  “Does  Mr.  Smith  live  here?”  he  faltered. 

■  *  “He  does,”  snapped  the  landlady.  “You  can 

,,  ,  bring  him  right  in!” 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  Squires, 

Editor  Las  Vegas  Age.  “ 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

“Pow’ful  fertile  country  daoun  theh  in 
0  Texas,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Yes,  sehl  Why,  seh, 

I  know  spots  daoun  theh  where  the  trees  grow  so 
A  lady  employing  a  colored  man  asked  him  his  close  togetheh  that  you-all  couldn’t  shove  youh 
name.  hand  between  theh  trunks.  And  game,  seh! 

“  Mah  name  is  Poe,  ma’am.  ”  Why,  seh,  I’ve  seen  Fehginyuh  deeah  in  those 

“Poe?  Perhaps  some  of  your  family  worked  same  forests  with  antlehs  eight  feet  spread!  Yes, 
for  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  ”  seh!” 
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At  this  point  some  meddlesome  idiot  asked  the 
colonel  how  such  deer  ever  managed  to  get  their 
antlers  between  such  tree  trunks. 

“Thet,  seh,”  said  the  colonel,  drawing  himself 
up  with  squelching  dignity,  “is  theh  business!” 

A  Texas  tradesman  has  this  pertinent  sign  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  store: 

Man  is  made  of  Dust. 

Dust  Settles. 

Be  a  Man  I 


Mr.  Jones  had  recently  become  the  father  of 
twins.  The  minister  stopped  him  on  the  street  to 
congratulate  him. 

“Well,  Jones,”  he  said,  “I  hear  that  the  Lord 
has  smiled  on  you.  ” 

“Smiled  on  me!”  repeated  Jones.  “He 
laughed  out  loud  at  me!” 

m 

During  the  recent  financial  depression  in 
England,  Pat  and  Mike  enlisted  in  the  British 
army.  After  their  first  drill  the  captain,  think¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  opportune  for  a  little 
lecture  on  patriotism,  demanded  eloquently: 
“Soldiers,  why  should  a  man  die  for  his  king  and 
country?” 

This  struck  Pat  as  a  proper  question.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Mike  he  said: 

“  Faith,  Moike,  the  Captain  is  might !  Whoi  ?” 

m 

The  guest  glanced  up  and  down  the  bill  of  fare 
without  enthusiasm.  * 

“Oh,  well,”  he  decided  finally,  “you  may  bring 
me  a  dozen  fried  oysters.  ” 

The  colored  waiter  became  all  apologies. 

“Ah’s  verry  sorry,  sah,  but  we’s  out  ob  all 
shellfish  ’ceptin’  aigs.” 

M 

“Are  you  related  to  Barney  O’Brien?” 
Thomas  O’Brien  was  once  asked. 

“Very  distantly,”  replied  Thomas.  “I  was 
me  mother’s  first  child — Barney  was  th’  sivin- 
teenth.  ” 

0 

The  opposing  candidates  resorted  to  blows. 
Friends  rushed  in  to  separate  them.  Each 
struggled  to  get  at  the  other.  Candidate  No.  i, 
seeing  the  extremely  violent  efforts  of  candidate 


No.  2,  cried  out:  “More  of  you  men  hold  Swan¬ 
son!  One  man  can  hold  me!” 

0 

Once  upon  a  time  a  child  who  was  asked  on  an 
examination  paper  to  define  a  mountain  range, 
replied,  “A  large-sized  cook  stove.”  The  same 
method  of  reasoning  seems  to  go  with  older 
growth.  A  recent  examination  paper  at  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  contained  the 
question,  “What  is  the  office  of  the  gastric 
juice?”  And  the  answer  on  one  paper  read: 

“The  stomach.” 

0 

“Fust  time  you’ve  ever  milked  a  cow,  is  it?” 
said  Uncle  Josh  to  his  visiting  nephew.  “  Wal,  y’ 
do  it  a  dum  sight  better’n  most  city  fellers  do.  ” 

“It  seems  to  come  natural  somehow,”  said  the 
youth,  flushing  with  pleasure.  “I’ve  had  a  good 
deal  of  practice  with  a  fountain  pen.” 

0 

An  officer,  at  a  state  camp,  decided  to  see  for 
himself  how  his  sentries  were  doing  their  duty. 
He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  overhearing  the 
following: 

“Halt!  Who  goes  there?” 

“Friend — with  a  bottle.” 

“  Pass,  friend.  Halt,  bottle.” 

0 

The  cat  was  being  pursued  by  Patrick 
around  and  around  the  kitten.  A  sudden  turn 
in  the  chase  landed  it  “  kerplunk  ”  into  the  crock 
containing  the  pancake  batter.  It  scrambled  out 
barely  in  time  to  escape  a  blow  from  the  poker 
wielded  by  Patrick,  and  shot  out  into  the  yard. 

“Lave  the  poor  t^te  go,”  begged  Biddy,  seek¬ 
ing  to  make  peace.  “The  batter  ain’t  hurt  in 
the  laste.  Every  place  he  touched  it  has  stuck 
to  him.” 

0 

In  “  Straight  Talk  ”  for  February  was  printed 
the  following  from  H.  R.,  of  Waterloo,  la.: 

“  I  read  over  the  jokes  in  ’Under  the  Spreading 
Chestnut  Tree’  every  month.  This  month  I 
found  one  which  seemed  very  funny  to  me.” 

That  was  bad  enough.  But  when  a  member 
of  your  own  family,  so  to  speak —  Well,  here’s 
what  happened: 

“Here’s  a  peach  of  a  story,”  said  the  “  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree”  man  to  one  of  Evesybody’s  editors  the 
other  day,  “but  I  have  a  feeling  that  we’ve 
printed  it, before.” 

“Is  it  really  very  funny?” 

“Yes,  it  really  is.” 

“Then  I  don’t  believe  we  have.” 
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Sez'eral  Wall  Street  publications  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  reply  to  our  attacks  on  Margin 
Gambling.  We  reprint  one  of  these  replies  in 
full  and  quote  front  others,  in  order  to  show 
our  readers  how  little  the  most  ardent  defenders 
can  find  to  say  in  support  of  Margin  Gam¬ 
bling.  We  apologize  to  Wall  Street  for  re¬ 
printing  the  article  from  the  '^Ticker."  It  is 
so  weak  as  to  hurt  the  cause  it  champions. 
We  could  almost  make  out  a  better  case  our¬ 
selves  for  their  clients.  But  the  Ticker"  has 
elected  to  be  personal  while  attempting  to  be 
logical,  and  has  aimed  to  discredit  the  articles 
in  Everybody’s  by  discrediting  the  editor 
and  the  publisher,  and  this  constrains  us  to 
submit  the  case  to  our  readers  for  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  trustworthiness, 

The  Ticker,  a  Wall  Street  publication, 
follows  a  significant  portrait  of  Henry 
H.  Rogers  in  a  striped  coat,  with  an 
attack  on  Everybody’s  Magazine  for  its 
attack  on  Margin  Gambling.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  the  Ticker  says: 

“As  for  Erman  J.  Ridgway,  president  of  the 
Ridgway  Company  and  chief  owner  of  Every¬ 
body’s,  we  have  a  letter  in  this  office  containing 
the  following:  ‘When  you  get  me  in  the  field  of 
finance,  the  babes  in  the  woods  were  sophisti¬ 
cated  compared  with  me.  I  know  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  about  finance.’  (Signed)  E.  J.  Ridgway.’  ’ 

We  print  below  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wyckoff, 
publisher  of  the  Ticker,  and  Mr.  Ridgway’s 


reply  from  which  the  above  e.xcerpt  was 
taken. 

“September  14,  1907. 
“My  dear  Mr.  Ridgway: 

“Our  mutual  friend,  D.  Trowbridge  Mallett, 
suggests  that  I  call  upon  you  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  new  magazine  called  the  Ticker, 
which  I  am  about  to  issue. 

“A  rather  crude  advance  copy  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  sent  you  under  separate  cover. 
A  number  of  the  features  in  this  magazine  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mallett,  who  has  b^n  of  vast 
assistance  to  me  in  whipping  the  proposition 
into  shape,  so  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Mallett  and 
I  would  highly  appreciate  your  candid  opinion 
of  it  as  it  stands. 

“After  all,  our  critics  are  our  best  friends,  and 
the  more  you  can  rip  this  up  the  back,  the  more 
weak  spots  you  can  help  us  locate. 

“Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  at¬ 
tention  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“(Signed)  R.  D.  Wyckoff.’’ 

“September  18,  1907. 
“My  dear  Mr.  Wyckoff: 

“For  several  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  square  matters  with  my  good 
friend  Mallett  for  the  many  favors  he  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  along  the  route.  When  I  read 
your  letter  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  begin  to  get  even  with  him.’  But, 
when  I  began  to  look  through  your  prospectus, 
I  realized  how  thoroughly  incapable  I  am  of 
criticizing  or  even  suggesting.  The  more  I  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  publishing  business,  the  less 
I  seem  to  know  about  it.  When  you  get  me 
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into  the  held  of  finance,  the  babes  in  the  wood 
were  sophisticated  compared  with  me.  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  finance. 

“In  sdool  I  made  a  mess  of  algebra  and 
trigonometry.  To  this  day  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  they  were  driving  at.  I  feel 
much  the  same  before  the  subject  of  finance.  I 
know'  something  about  the  kind  of  finance  mat¬ 
ter  that  appeals  to  the  popular  audience.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  subject  under  the  stars  that 
gets  so  quick  a  hearing  as  the  subject  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  dollar  in  a  man’s  pocket,  how  to  get 
it  there,  how  to  get  the  most  for  it  when  he 
gives  it  up,  and  how  to  catch  the  thief  who 
steals  it  from  him. 

“But,  as  I  understand  your  publication,  it  is 
addressed  to  people  more  or  less  expert  or  who 
wish  to  become  so.  Frankly,  I  would  not  know 
how  to  approach  these  pepple,  how  to  appeal  to 
them,  how  to  get  a  dollar  a  year  from  them. 
Mallett  knows  the  trade  publishing  game  down 
to  the  ground.  Anything  that  I  might  say  must  ^ 
appear  infantile  if  not  asinine  to  him.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  fall  down  at  the  first 
opportunity  Mallett  gives  me  to  reciprocate. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“E.  J.  Rnx;wAY,” 

Favors,  like  sins,  come  home  to  roost.  I 
little  thought  when  accepting  favors  from 
my  friend,  Mallett,  that  the  price  would  be 
so  high.  I  submit  it  is  a  bit  unusual  to  take 
an  excerpt  from  a  personal  and  a  friendly 
letter  and  try  to  use  it  against  the  friend, 
even  if  he  be  only  a  step-friend.  However, 
it  is  done,  and  I’m  hoping  that  our  noticing 
the  Ticker  will  give  it  some  advertising  and 
further  assist  in  discharging  my  obligation  to 
our  common  friend,  Mallett. 

My  letter  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in 
1907,  or  nearly  so.  I  could  not  have  read 
the  mass  of  material  published  by  us  and 
others  on  Wall  Street  since,  without  learning 
a  little.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  I  do 
not  know  finance.  One  of  our  editors 
thinks  he  knows  a  lot  about  it.  I  have  my 
doubts. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  not  a  hundred 
men  in  America  who  clearly  understand 
finance.  To  most  men  it  is  a  mysterious 
world — vast,  uncharted,  confusing.  Once 
in  a  century  a  Hamilton  is  bom.  Or  a 
Morgan.  Listen  to  the  complex  and  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions  of  even  the  experts  in 
times  of  panic,  and  you  realize  how  little  is 
really  known  about  finance.  Morgan,  if  he 
would,  could  devise  a  system  that  would  ab¬ 
solutely  protect  legitimate  investors.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  should  like  to  see  J.  PierpKint 
Morgan  President  of  the  United  States. 


What  a  benefactor  he  could  be  if  the  spirit 
only  urged  him!  Finance  is  “the  science  of 
monetary  business  or  affairs;  the  system  by 
which  the  income  of  a  nation,  state,  or  cor¬ 
poration  is  raised  and  administered;  pecuni¬ 
ary  management  in  general:  as,  the  study  of 
political  economy  and  finance;  the  system  of 
finance  pursued  by  an  administration,  or  a 
bank,  corporation,  or  other  company.”  As¬ 
suredly  I  do  not  know  finance;  but  on  that 
account  must  Everybody’s  Magazine  be 
prohibited  from  running  articles  about  Mar¬ 
gin  Gambling?  If  Everybody’s  Magazine 
printed  only  the  things  I  personally  know,  it 
would  have  a  quick  finish  and  I  could  go 
back  to  the  farm.  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  his 
associate  editors — all  of  us  combined — don’t 
know  enough  to  get  up  a  magazine  every 
month  for  three  million  people  “out  of  our 
own  heads.”  We  should  almost  be  afraid 
to  try  it  just  once.  (Maybe  we  will.)  We 
couldn’t  know  personally  everything  that 
goes  into  a  magazine.  We  lean  heavily  on 
the  men  who  write  the  articles.  On  their 
honor. 

Their  honor.  Some  time  ago  we  received 
an  article  about  “  Death  Valley.”  NoAe  of 
us  had  ever  seen  Death  Valley.  We  don’t 
know  that  the  statements  about  it  are  true, 
but  we  believe  they  are.  The  man  who  wrote 
the  story  had  seen  it  and  felt  its  horrors,  and 
he  was  an  honest  man,  and  we  bought  the 
story  to  hand  on  to  you. 

BY  ns  FRUITS  we  KNOW  IT 

These  men  who  are  writing  the  stories  of 
Wall  Street,  that  other  Death  Valley,  have 
seen  it  and  felt  its  horror,  and  they  are  honest 
men.  It  does  not  take  a  financier  to  see  the 
misery  made  by  Margin  Gambling.  That  is 
what  Everybody’s  Magazine  is  trying  to 
make  plain.  Trying  to  save  foolish  people 
from  themselves.  T rying  to  convince  them  of 
the  odds  against  them.  Trying  to  persuade 
the  decent  men  in  Wall  Street  to  turn  the 
rascals  out  and  make  the  business  respectable. 
Trying  to  direct  the  vast  sums  tied  up  in  pure 
gambling  into  channels  that  will  make  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  more  people  in  honest  toil.  So 
that  when  a  business  man  or  manufacturer  or 
builder  or  legitimate  promoter  goes  to  the 
bank  for  money  to  develop  his  business  and 
give  employment  to  more  needy  people,  he 
will  be  accommodated  and  not  discover,  as 
at  present,  that  millions  are  needlessly  tied 
up  in  worse  than  useless  gambling.  We 
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don’t  have  to  know  finance.  We  know  the 
fruits  of  Margin  Gambling.  Common  sense 
tells  us  it  is  wrong.  Every  man  in  Wall 
Street  knows  conditions  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  honest  ones  there  are 
more  eager  than  we  to  have  them  righted. 

YOU  LOSE  NINE  TIMES  IN  TEN 

I  know  a  lot  of  Wall  Street  men  and  lots 
outside  who  have  played  the  market.  It  is 
true  I  have  never  bought  nor  sold  a  share  of 
stock  on  margins  or  otherwise  in  Wall  Street, 
but  I  know  personally  scores  who  have,  and 
they  have  given  me  their  e.xperiences.  I 
know  personally  once  prosperous  merchants 
on  Broadway  and  the  avenues  who  are  now 
reduced  to  small  lofts  on  side  streets  because 
they  would  play  the  market.  I  remember 
them  in  their  prosperous  days  patronizing  a 
branch  office  of  a  Wall  Street  house,  leaving 
their  business  in  the  best  hours  of  the  day  to 
the  management  of  clerks  while  they  hung 
over  the  tape.  Fools,  you  say.  Yes,  and 
they  say  worse  of  themselves.  But  how  did 
they  Wgin  to  gamble,  and  what  beguiled 
them  to  ruin  ?  Listen  to  Moody's  Magazine 
in  an  editorial  on  our  series; 

“The  thing  to  be  criticised  is  not  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  Street  but  the  herd  of  get-rich-quick 
stock-market  followers  who  are  always  ready  to 
be  slaughtered  at  the  shambles.  If  some  method 
could  be  devised  for  reducing  this  element  of 
the  population  to  smaller  dimensions,  then  we 
would  have  far  less  criticisms  of  Wall  Street 
morality  in  general.’’ 

Moody's  finds  fault  with  us  for  trj’ing  to 
“reduce  this  element”;  again  Moody's  says: 

“A  man  who  is  conservative  in  his  own  line 
of  business  and  who  knows  what  a  risk  is  in  the 
field  which  he  is  familiar  with,  will  go  into  Wall 
Street  to  get  rich  quick  and  take  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  and  ridiculous  risks  with  his  money.” 

And  again: 

“Undoubtedly  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
come  into  Wall  Street  and  buy  or  sell  stocks  on 
a  margin  ultimately  lose  their  money.” 

Here  is  a  financial  authority  saying  the 
same  thing  we  have  been  saying,  but  it  in¬ 
sists  that  nobody  is  to  blame  save  the  victim 
and  has  no  pity  for  him,  while  we  believe 
some  of  the  blame  lies  otherwhere  and  do 
pity  the  victims.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  in  Moody's 


for  March,  answering  Everybody’s  “The 
Poison  of  the  Street,”  says: 

“Marginal  trading  in  Wall  Street  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  most  if  not  all  the  dangers  imputed  to 
it  if  the  speculator  will  follow  a  few  simple  and 
safe  rules.  He  needs,  first,  to  resort  to  every  re¬ 
liable  source  of  information  to  make  sure  of  the 
broad  trend  of  the  market,  and  the  actual  value 
of  the  particular  stocks  he  would  like  to  buy.  If 
he  is  in  doubt,  there  is  only  one  safe  thing  for 
him  to  do,  sell  out  and  stay  out,  keep  his  money 
at  command,  and  buy  only  when  b“  is  sure  that 
it  is  safe  and  wise  to  do  so.” 

There  it  is.  Sell  out  and  stay  out  until  he 
is  sure.  How  be  sure  ?  What  is  reliable  in¬ 
formation  ?  How’  determine  the  actual  value 
of  a  particular  stock?  Harriman  won’t  tell 
him.  The  big  fellows  find  use  for  all  they 
know,  and  the  public  is  tricked  and  snared 
deliberate!}'.  A  little  further  along  in  his 
article,  Mr.  Hall  says,  “But  the  market  is 
full  of  turns,  shake-outs,  and  false  moves.” 
Of  course  it  is.  That’s  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  show  our  readers.  If  we  can  per¬ 
suade  them  to  stay  out  until  information  is 
made  reliable,  until  the  big  fellows  will  tell 
the  truth  about  the  properties  they  manage 
and  not  set  traps  and  tell  lies;  in  other  words, 
until  they  make  the  business  of  buying 
stocks  as  safe  as  buying  other  things  (and  it 
should  be) — if  we  can  persuade  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  to  stay  out  of  the  market,  it 
will  surely  hasten  the  day  when  a  man  can 
buy  stocks  and  feel  reasonably  sure  of  their 
value.  So  you  see  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  victims.  They  are  to  blame 
certainly  for  gambling  and  overreaching 
themselves,  but  so  are  the  men  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  the  greed  of  weaker 
men  to  ruin  them  withal. 

Here  is  the  Ticker  article,  with  Every¬ 
body’s  answers  to  their  answers  included. 
And  at  the  end  is  a  series  of  questions  w’hich 
the  Ticker  propounded  to  me  and  which  I 
have  tried  to  answer. 

EVERYBODY’S  vs.  WALL  STREET 

An  Attack  Characterized  by  Dense  Ignorance 
and  Supreme  Hypocrisy 

“The  announcement  of  the  February  Every¬ 
body’s  contained  the  following: 

“‘We  have  a  story  in  this  number  on  Margin 
Gambling.  This  will  be  followed  up  by  other 
articles  to  the  same  end,  and  we  cheerfully  predict 
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that  twenty  years  from  now  the  man  who  asks  you 
to  put  up  your  money  on  a  margin  will  be  greeted 
with  the  same  humorous  rontempt  as  the  man  who 
to-day  asks  you  to  speculate  as  to  which  of  the 
three  shells  conceals  the  missing  pea.’ 

“Securing  a  copy  of  the  magazine,  we  found  the 
article,  labeled  ‘The  Poison  of  the  Street,’  by 
Frederick  S.  Dickson. 

“Before  Mr.  Dickson  starts  to  unlxtttle  the 
Poison,  the  editor  of  the  magazine  comes  forward 
with  the  following  introduction: 

‘“The  author  of  this  article  was  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  branch  of  the  defunct  Stock  Exchange 
firm  of  A.  O.  Brown  &  Co.,  whose  spectacular 
downfall  wrought  so  much  ruin  and  disaster.  A 
lawyer  by  profession,  he  it  was,  as  trustee  for  the 
creditors,  who  steered  the  great  Everett-Moore 
Syndicate  of  Cleveland  through  the  sloughs  of  a 
seventeen-million-dollar  bankruptcy  back  to  pros¬ 
perity.  He  is  president  of  the  Associated  Western 
Yale  Clubs,  succeeding  President-elect  Taft.  What 
this  man  h^  to  tell  about  the  methods  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  must  be  accepted  as  the 
truth.’ 

“It  is  highly  considerate  of  the  editor  to  thus 
warn  the  reader  that  the  Poison  was  prepared  by 
one  who  naturally  holds  a  strong  grudge  against 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Did  he  not  lose 
his  job  as  a  result  of  the  Brown  failure,  and  did 
not  ever}’one  connected  with  that  firm  blame  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  firm’s  own  misdeeds? 

“Expert  knowled^  of  Stock  Exchange  methods 
is  not  acquired  at  the  Cleveland  end  of  a  tele^aph 
wire.  Lawyers  who  are  at  all  prominent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  profession  do  not  retrogress  to  the 
managership  of  a  stock  broker’s  branch  office. 
However,  Mr.  Dickson’s  ludicrous  presentation  of 
the  case  against  W’all  Street  in  behalf  of  Every¬ 
body’s,  plaintiff,  contains  much  evidence  as  to  why 
the  Cleveland  Bar  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
luminaries. 

"After  reading  his  argument  we  cannot  believe 
that  personal  ability  alone  secured  Mr.  Dickson  the 
trusteeship  in  question.  Nor  would  the  presidency 
of  a  hundred  clubs  equip  him  to  intelligently  apply 
the  Poison  label  to  a  brttle  the  contents  of  which 
he  judges  by  hearsay  and  assumption. 

“The  fact  that  the  editor  of  Everybody’s  insists 
upon  the  acceptance  of  this  article  as  the  truth, 
proves  that  he  also  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
Stock  Exchange  methods. 

“As  for  Erman  J.  Ridgway,  president  of  The 
Ridgway  Co.  and  chief  owner  of  Everybody’s,  we 
have  a  letter  in  this  office  containing  the  following: 

‘“When  you  get  me  into  the  field  of  finance,  the 
babes  in  the  wood  were  sophisticated  compared 
with  me. 

“‘I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  finance. 

“‘(Signed)  E.  J.  Ridgway.’ 

“If  both  the  editor  and  the  owner  of  Every¬ 
body’s  are  devoid  of  financial  knowledge,  how  do 
they  justify  their  decision  that  Wall  Street  needs 
attacking?  Have  they  any  other  motive  than  an 
ambition  to  become  muckrakers-in-chief  or  is  theirs 
that  miserable  trait  which  prompts  the  bully  to 
jump  on  a  man  who  is  already  being  pummeled  ? 

“The  article  itself  proves  that  the  author  is  pre¬ 
suming  upon  the  ignorance  of  both  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  readers  of  this  deluded  publication. 

“‘It’s  a  mean  bird  that  befouls  its  own  nest.’ 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Dickson  tell  us  about  the  ‘  Poison 


of  the  Street’  when  he  was  drawing  a  salary  from 
A.  O.  Brown  Si  Company? — the  salary  which  was 
being  paid  him  out  of  commissions  received  from 
his  friends  and  clients. 

“His  picture  of  the  firm  which  buckets  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  orders  may  illustrate  the  A.  O.  Brown 
method,  hut  we  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  such 
practices  are  followed  among  representative  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  houses. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  extracts 
from  the  Poison  Bottle,  all  of  which  tend  to  show 
how  thoroughly  equipped  Mr.  Dickson  is  to  explain 
these  matters  to  the  public. 

“Mr.  Dickson  says: 

“‘Practically  all  the  trading  in  small  lots  is 

done  through  floor  traders  and  specialists.’ 

“The  facts  are  that  floor  traders  never  handle 
orders  for  odd  lots.  They  seldom  execute  even 
hundred-share  orders  for  anyone  but  themselves. 
The  business  in  odd  lots  is  all  done  through  ‘Odd 
Lot  Houses.’  ’’ 

everybody’s  answer 

Our  critic  obliges  us  to  elaborate  at  some  length 
the  sim^  statement  that  ^^Practically  all  the 
trading  in  small  lots  is  done  through  floor  traders 
and  specialists."  The  unit  of  trade  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  loo  shares.  A  small  or  "odd"  lot  is 
any  number  of  shares  less  than  too.  A  "special¬ 
ist,"  is  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of  dealing 
in  a  certain  stock.  He  is  always  on  hand  with 
orders  both  to  buy  and  to  sell.  .4  general  broker 
who  receives  a  limited  (limited  as  to  price)  order 
to  buy  Union  Pacific  at  i8o  when  it  is  selling,  say, 
at  i8i,  cannot  stand  in  the  Union  Pacific  crowd 
for  an  hour  or  more  waiting  for  the  stock  to  sell 
at  i8o.  He  has  other  things  to  do,  and,  besides, 
the  stock  may  not  sell  at  i&o  at  all.  He  leaves  the 
order  in  the  hands  of  the  specialist.  That  being 
the  custom,  orders  over  and  under  the  market  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  hands  of  the  specialist.  He  is  a  kind 
of  broker's  broker,  dealing  continually  in  odd 
lots,  full  lots  and  quantities,  with  and  for  all 
comers. 

Thus  it  happens  that  when  you  give  your  broker 
an  order  to  buy  an  odd  lot  of  stock  “at  the  market," 
that  is,  at  the  best  price  without  delay,  he  will 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  buy  it  from  the 
specialist.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  should  meet  a 
seller  offering  just  the  odd  amount  of  stock  that 
you  want  to  buy,  but  the  specialist  dials  in  any 
amount  on  the  instant.  That  is  what  he  is  there 
for.  If  you  should  give  your  broker  a  "limited" 
order  to  buy  an  odd  lot  one  or  two  points  below  the 
current  quotation,  he  would  simply  leave  it  with  the 
specialist  for  execution. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  specialist  is  also  a 
speculator~a  trader.  There  is  no  rule  against 
his  trading  for  himself.  It  is  notorious  that  he 
does  trade  for  himself,  and  that  he  very  often  trades 
unfairly  against  the  orders  entrusted  to  him  for 
execution.  You  can  never  tell  at  what  point  the 
specialist  leaves  off  being  a  specialist  and  becomes 
a  trader,  with  the  advantage  of  knowing  on  which 
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side  of  the  market  the  unfilled  orders  prepon¬ 
derate,  nor  the  point  at  which  he  changes  back 
from  trader  to  specialist.  The  transitions  are 
imperceptible.  It  is  a  scandal  that  this  type  of 
man  is  both  trader  and  specialist.  Everybody  com¬ 
plains  against  it.  Not  infrequently  it  happens 
that  the  specialist  invites  a  trader,  one  who  is  a 
trader  only  and  not  a  trader-specialist,  to  help  him 
clean  off  his  book.  The  book  may  look  somewhat 
like  this: 

Buy  Sell 


500  shares  at 

70 

100  shares 

69 

slop 

500  “  “ 

7oi 

200 

69 

(( 

200  “  “ 

70J 

50 

69 

tt 

300  “  “ 

70I 

30 

69 

tt 

20 

69 

U 

600 

68i 

<< 

100 

68} 

100 

68| 

« 

500 

68} 

(( 

A  “stop"  or  “stop  loss"  order  is  one  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  a  certain  price,  if  that  price  is  touched, 
and  not  before.  Here  the  specialist  has  orders  to 
buy  1,500  shares  from  70  to  70I,  and  orders  to  sell 
1,500  shares  from  69  to  68J.  He  invites  a  trader 
to  come  in.  The  trader  offers  $00  shares  at  qo,  and 
the  specialist  buys;  500  at  ^o\,  and  the  specialist 
buys;  200  at  70I,  arul  the  specialist  buys;  300  at 
7o|,  arul  the  specialist  buys.  His  orders  to  buy 
1,500  shares  from  70  to  70I  are  now  filled.  Then, 
if  nothing  happens  to  spoil  the  fun,  the  spectaltsl 
arul  the  trader  between  them  drop  the  price  to  69. 
Here  they  change  places.  The  trader  buys,  and 
the  fpecialist  sells,  until  the  selling  orders  aggre¬ 
gating  1,500  shares  from  69  to  68^  are  all  executed 
and  the  book  is  cleaned  off.  There  are  three  odd 
lots  included,  but  they  would  appear  on  the  tape 
altogether  as  100  shares  sold  at  69. 

Besides  the  specialists,  a  part  of  whose  function 
is  to  keep  a  rruirket  for  odd  lots,  arul  who  some¬ 
times  do  it  in  the  way  we  have  illustrated,  there  are 
“odd  lot  houses,"  so  called,  which  cater  to  the 
small  buyers  and  sellers.  On  the  floor  these  houses 
buy  arul  sell  in  units  of  100  shares  and  then  split 
the  certificates  into  odd  lots  as  their  orders  require. 
Such  houses  regularly  charge  an  eighth  over  the 
current  quotation  to  Imy  an  odd  lot,  or  sell  you  an 
odd  lot  an  eighth  under  the  current  price. 

And  the  above  transaction  boils  dmvn  to  this,  if 
the  boiling  is  conducted  by  any  of  the  horse-trad¬ 
ing  rules  which  govern  ordinary  business:  The 
buyers  of  the  1,500  shares  have  paid  $2,055 
than  the  sellers  have  received  for  the  1,500  shares 
which  the  buyers  bought. 

Who  got  the  $2,055  which  was  dropped  out  in 
the  trade?  Why,  the  sure-thing  brokers,  the 
“traders"  who  worked  the  trick— for  it  was  solely 
by  a  trick  that  the  buyers  paid  $2,055  more  than 
they  should  have  paid  and  the  sellers  sold  at 
$2,055  should  have  sold.  And  don’t 

forget  that  the  brokers  or  traders  interested  in  the 
deal  got,  in  addition  to  the  $2,055,  regular 


Stock  Exchange  commission  of  one-eighth  for 
buying — $187.50 — and  one-eighth  for  selling — 
$187.50 — or  $375  in  all,  and  that  this  $375  was 
all  that  the  buyers  arul  sellers  believed,  or  /i<w/  any 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  brokers  received  for 
their  part  of  the  entire  transaction. 

Put  this  through  just  one  more  boiling,  and  the 
crookedness  of  the  business,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
this  one  phase  of  the  Stock  F-xchange  gamblirfg 
game,  stands  out  unmistakably.  “A"  employs  a 
cattle-dealer  to  buy  for  him  $105,225  worth  of 
beeves  arul  agrees  to  pay  him  a  commission  of 
$187.50  for  the  job.  “B"  employs  another  dealer 
to  sell  for  him  the  same  bunch  of  beeves  for 
$103,215.50.  The  dealers  “get  together"  and 
“put  up  a  job"  and  between  them  “whack  up" 
$2,055,  blandly  send  in  their  bill  for 

$187.50  apiece.  Result:  In  the  beef  case,  if 
the  dealers  are  caught  they  go  to  jail;  while  in  the 
Wall  Street  game  they  receive  the  congratulations 
of  their  fellows,  with  a  blue  ribbon  of  the  Smart 
Specialist  Club. 

THE  “ticker”  says; 

‘“The  Lamb  is  permitted,  ‘asserts  Mr.  Dick¬ 
son,’  to  succeed  in  his  operations  only  until  he 
has  made  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a 
professional  to  get  up  and  take  it  from  him.’ 
“This  means  that  if  you  start  trading  with  $1,000 
and  make  $20,000,  the  professional  trader  knows 
at  once  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  success;  also 
that  you  are  long  1,000  Union  Pacific  and  1,000  full 
shares  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  ten-point  margin.  In 
spite  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  op¬ 
position  of  Harriman,  Rockefeller  and  the  whole 
Street,  this  ‘professional  operator’  depresses  the 
value  of  $200,000,000  worth  of  Union  Pacific  and 
$300,000,000  worth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  sole 
pur]>osc  of  taking  your  $20,000  away  from  you. 
No  other  $20,000  will  do  but  yours,  and  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  values,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions, 
is  but  a  trifling  incident  in  the  affair.” 

everybody’s  answer  no.  2. 

While  Mr.  Dickson’s  sentence  may  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  uninstructed  the  somewhat  erroneous 
impression  of  personal  contact  between  profes¬ 
sional  operator  and  “lamb,"  as  between  the  shell 
man  arid  his  audience,  only  one  who  wished  ' to 
haggle  over  terms  would  pick  him  up  on  it.  It  is 
a  fact  that  professiotuU  operators  are  often  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  course  of  action  by  kturwledge  of  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  commission  houses  that  have 
a  large  public  clientele.  When  houses  of  that 
character  are  discovered  to  be  carrying  a  great 
many  slocks  on  margin  at  high  prices — which  is  a 
state  of  affairs  found  only  after  the  lambs  have 
been  making  money  very  fast  on  a  rise  in  prices 
and  are  enthusiastic  “bulls”  at  the  top — it  is  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  tactics  for  the  professional  “bear" 
to  enter  those  houses  and  sell  through  them  the 
stocks  in  which  the  public  is  most  extended. 


732  Everybody’! 

It  is  generally  very  agreeable  for  the  broker. 
Instead  of  having  to  borrow  the  stocks  as  the  bear 
sells  them  short,  he  quietly  delivers  out  the  stocks 
he  has  been  carrying  for  his  customers.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  charge  his  customers  interest  for  carrying 
their  stocks.  What  happens  in  this  case  ts  that  the 
broker  lends  his  customers'  stocks  to  his  bear  client, 
and  the  bear  client  is  attracted  by  the  fact  that  the 
broker  has  the  custody  of  a  great  many  margined 
stocks  and  is  willing  to  make  that  use  of  them. 

When  the  lamb  is  heavily  long  of  stocks  at  high 
prices  it  is  evidence  enough  that  wise  people  have 
been  selling  out.  By  the  state  of  the  lamb's  account 
and  the  degree  of  his  temporary  success,  the  bear 
operator  judges  the  extent  to  which  the  wise  people 
have  been  selling,  and  when,  at  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  psychological  moment,  he  takes  the  bear 
side  of  the  market  against  the  lamb,  he  is  doing 
precisely  what  M  r.  Dickson  tried  to  phrase  in  fewer 
words.  Though  ihe  professional  bur  operator  has 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  foolish  lamb, 
he  is  playing  directly  against  him  on  the  theory 
that  shearing  is  best  when  the  wool  is  thick.  It  is 
a  legend  in  WaU  Street  that  Addison  Cammack, 
the  great  “  bear  ”  operator,  always  preferred  to 
sell  stocks  through  houses  that  were  "long"  of 
them  for  the  public. 

THE  “  ticker”: 


“‘The  bucket-shop  man  will  take  orders  on  a 
margin  of  one  or  two  points.  The  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  man  demands  five  or  ten.  The  bucket- 
shop  man  takes  margin  orders  on  five  shares  or 
even  less,  while  the  Stock  Exchange  man  refuses 
to  carry  less  than  50  or  100  shares  on  margin.' 
“From  this  we  learn  that  the  value  of  either  es¬ 
tablishment  increases  in  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  its  margins  and  quantities.  Anyone  who  would 
accept  one  share  orders  and  a  half -point  margin 
would  out-Camegie  Andrew.  The  minimum  trade 
in  practically  all  bucket  shops  is  10  shares.  About 
half  the  commis.sion  houses  represented  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  will  take  orders  for  10  shares 
and  up  on  margin.’’ 

This  is  mere  quibbling. 

“‘For  every  $i  lost  in  a  bucket-shop,  thou* 
sands  of  dollars  are  lost  through  legitimate  Stock 
Exchange  houses.’ 

“Mr.  Dickson  is  conversing  through  his  Dunlap. 
The  fibres  have  never  been  compiled.  To  do  so 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.’’ 

Another  quibble:  Dickson  restated  a  WaU 
.Street  truism.  Even  the  Ticker  wiU  not  deny  that 
the  volume  of  trading  in  the  legitimate  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  houses  is  several  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  done  through  the  bucket  shops.  If  the 
actual  losses  through  each  could  be  computed  and 
published  both  would  inevitably  be  ^t  out  of 
business. 


;  Magazine 

“‘When  your  broker  b  in  the  market  against 
you,  you  are  certain  to  lose,  because  hb  resources 
are  greater  than  yours.’ 

“This  means  that  if  anyone  takes  the  opposite 
side  of  the  market  to  you,  and  has  greater  resources 
than  you,  he  will  win  and  you  are  bound  to  lose. 
The  fact  that  your  opponent  b  a  broker  does  not 
influence  the  market  price.  Hence,  according  to 
Mr.  Dickson,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  resources. 
Moral:  Never  go  long  of  a  stock  while  some  one 
with  more  margin  is  short  of  it.  Shrewd  of  Mr. 
Dickson  to  reason  that  out.’’ 


Our  reply  No.  2  covers  this. 

“‘Values  in  1907  shrank  from  no  cause  at  all 
except  the  desire  to  discredit  the  President.’ 
“Overlooking  the  stupid  assertion  that  the 
‘cause’  was  a  ‘desire,’  were  there  not  some  other 
conditions  which  at  least  slightly  contributed  to¬ 
ward  the  panic  of  1907?  The  ex-lawyer  says  not. 
We’ll  leave  it  to  the  office  boy.’’ 

The  Ticker  violas  the  text.  Mr.  Dickson  did 
not  say  e.\acUy  this.  However,  though  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  desire  to  discredit  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
entirely  responsible  for  the  panic  of  October,  1907, 
many  prominent  men  have  so  asserted.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  himself  accused  WaU  Street  of  having  created 
the  panic  to  discredU  his  policies. 

“‘That  the  machinery  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  used  daily  to  serve  the  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  single  man,  or,  rather,  of  a  group  of 
men  acting  as  oqp,  possessed  of  pre{x>ndcrating 
wealth,  and  of  almost  unlimited  power,  b  known 
and  believed  of  all  men  who  know  aught  of  the 
inner  life  of  Wall  Street.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  thb  man,  or  this  group,  should  be  given  a 
name,  for  it  matters  not  at  all  what  the  name 
may  be,  if  the  thing  exbts.’ 

“Does  any  reader  suppose  Mr.  Dickson  would 
pass  this  opportunity  d  naming  the  Bogie  if  he 
could?  We  have  studied 'the  habits  and  methods 
of  all  the  great  operators  and  ma^ates  at  close 
range  and  ^ve  yet  to  find  thb  individual  or  noup; 
nor  have  we  been  able  to  locate  anyone  who  knows 
of  his  or  their  exbtence.’’ 

If  the  Slock  Exchange  is  not  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  why  is  manipulation?  If  Mr.  Dickson’s 
statement  is  untrue,  what  are  financial  writers 
supposed  to  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  Harriman 
market,  a  Morgan  market,  or  a  "26  Broadway" 
market? 

“‘If  a  big  operator  gets  in  the  way  of  a  bigger 
one,  the  weaker  b  as  ruthlessly  ruined  as  b  the 
lamb  by  the  little  operator.* 

“This  teaches  us  that  the  ruination  of  each  other 
b  the  chief  occupation  in  Wall  Street.  Operators 
do  not  ask,  ‘What  can  I  buy?*  but  ‘>\’hom  can  I 
ruin?”’ 

If  our  critic  were  famUiar  with  the  literature  of 
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Wall  Street — which  it  seems  he  is  not — he  would 
know  of  many  bitter  contests  between  men  of  power, 
proving  Mr.  Dickson's  assertion  to  the  letter. 
What,  for  instance,  was  the  contest  for  the  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1904,  ending  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  panic,  but  a  duel  between  big 
operators? 

‘“If  an  average  of  836,400  shares  are  dealt  in 
per  day,  this  means  $8,364,000  risked  in  gam¬ 
bling  contracts.  Allowing  one  winning  trade 
out  of  four  and  figuring  that  the  unsuccessful 
gamblers  lose  half  their  margins,  the  gross  losses 
in  one  day  would  be  $3,186,500.’ 

“How  alMut  the  hundreds  of  floor  traders  who 
never  take  more  than  a  fractional  loss,  and  the 
thousands  of  investment  purchases  which  are  made 
daily?  As  a  rule,  the  outside  speculator  carries  his 
losing  ventures  for  weeks  and  months  before  taking 
a  loss.  Brokers’  books  prove  this.  In  a  year  like 
1908,  when  stocks  were  advancing,  the  probable 
result  of  the  majority  of  days  was  many  millions’ 
profit  to  the  public.  Mr.  Dickson  is  doubtless  bas¬ 
ing  estimates  on  results  obtained  by  the  clients  who 
operated  under  his  guidance.’’ 

These  are  but  tentative  figures  and  as  such  are 
easily  manipulated.  If  our  critic  knows  of  a 
trader  who  never  took  more  than  a  fractional  loss, 
he  is  the  only  man  in  Wall  Street  who  ever  heard 
or  knew  of  such  a  trader. 

“‘There  is  no  question  whatever  that  there  is 
not  on  the  Street  enough  stock  available  for  de¬ 
livery  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  single  day’s 
business.’ 

“There  is  a  certificate  of  stock  available  for  every 
share  of  stock  which  is  sold.  Ninety-five  p)er  cent, 
of  these  deliveries  are  made  before  3.15  p.m.  on  the 
delivery  day,  immediately  following  their  sale.  The 
other  5  per  cent,  are  made  up  of  certificates  com¬ 
ing  from  out-of-town  parties  by  express  or  other¬ 
wise  or  that  are  undeliverablc  on  account  of  closed 
transfer  books,  etc.’’ 

Why,  then,  is  there  a  Clearing  House,  where  it  is 
possible  for  ninety  per  cent,  of  a  day's  business  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  be  balanced  off? 

“‘Were  the  use  of  the  ticker  made  unlawful, 
all  gambling  brokerage  offices  would  be  forced  to 
close  their  doors.’ 

“Twenty  years  ago  the  Stock  Exchange  stopped 
the  ticker  service.  Messenger  boys  carried  the 
quotations.  Not  a  single  brokerage  house  closed 
its  doors.  Speculation  did  not  cease.’’ 

If  it  made  no  difference  to  speculation,  why  was 
the  expense  of  tickers  reincurred?  A  ticker  costs 
$240  per  year. 

“Having  thus  thrown  off  these  oracular  s{)arLs, 
which  are  more  the  result  of  friction  than  inherent 
brilliancy,  the  Poison  Bottler  proceeds  to  name  the 
antidote: 

“‘Let  the  law,  then,  while  in  general  prohibit¬ 


ing  margin  trading,  also  particularly  prohibit  the 
broker  from  lending  any  additional  sum  beyond 
the  bank  loan.  Make  it  clear,  also,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  stock  is  wholly  in  the  customer, 
and  that  it  will  be  grand  larceny  for  the  broker 
to  use  this  collateral  for  his  own  advantage. 
Such  provisions  as  these  would  make  the  pro¬ 
hibition  against  margin  trading  instantly  effectual, 
and  nothing  short  of  this  would.  Let  the  law 
compel  him  who  would  sell  short  to  describe  in 
writing  and  with  particularity  the  thing  that  he 
would  sell.’ 

“The  advantage  of  entrusting  the  solution  of 
this  question  to  a  trained  legal  mind  is  apparent 
to  all. 

“  We  trust,  however,  that  His  Eminence  will  per¬ 
mit  a  layman  to  call  his  attention  to  these  clauses 
in  a  certain  decision  handed  down  by  a  tribunal 
located  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  known 
as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 

“‘In  no  just  sense  can  the  broker  be  held  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  shares  of  stock  which  he  pur¬ 
chases  and  carries  for  his  customer.  ♦  *  * 
“‘The  certificate  of  shares  of  stock  is  not  the 
property  itself,  it  is  but  the  evidence  of  property  in 
the  shares.  *  *  * 

“‘Nor  is  the  right  to  repledge  inconsistent  with 
ownership  of  the  stock  in  the  customer.’ 

“It  is  to  laugh!  ’’ 

We  refer  to  answer  No.  2,  and  ask  any  fair- 
minded  man  whether  it  is  right  that  a  broker 
should  make  such  use  of  customers'  stocks  as  is 
indicated  therein. 

“The  Dicksonian  code  evidently  would  read:  ‘If 
you  buy  100  shares  of  stock  at  par  ($10,000)  and 
your  broker  will  loan  you  $9,000  on  it,  you  are 
gambling.  But  if  your  broker  will  only  loan  you 
$8,000,  your  action  is  legitimate.’  Applied  to  real 
estate:  If  the  title  company  will  loan  but  $8,000  on 
a  house,  its  owner  would  be  gambling  L  he  bor¬ 
rowed  $8,500  elsewhere.” 

The  Dickson  code  would  read  just  this  way. 
If  the  distinction  between  gambling  and  specula¬ 
tion  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of  margin,  we  know 
not  how  to  define  the  difference.  A  man  who  should 
operate  in  highly  speculative  real  estate  on  a  five 
per  cent,  margin  would  be  a  gambler.  A  man 
who  should  operate  on  a  fifty  per  cent,  margin 
would  be  a  speculator,  according  to  our  lights. 

“Mr.  Dickson’s  obstacle  to  short  selling  has  also 
been  anticipated  and  forestalled  by  the  Suprenie 
Court,  as  follows:  ‘A  certificate  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  shares,  although  printed  upon  different  paper 
and  bearing  a  different  number,  represents  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  kind  and  value  of  property  as  does 
another  certificate  for  a  like  number  of  shares  of 
stock  in  the  same  corporation.’ 

“As  there  is  no  difference  between  selling  short 
stocks  and  pickles,  imagine  Mr.  Heinz  of  Pittsburg 
having  sold  a  quantity  of  the  latter  for  delivery  in 
November,  1909,  furnishing  the  following  specifica¬ 
tions  regarding  said  pickles: 

“‘In  accordance  with  chapter  41144  of  the  Laws 
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of  1909,  I  hereby  describe  50  cases  of  my  best 
brand  of  pickles.  The  plants  which  are  to  bear 
said  pickles  have  not  yet  been  put  into  the  ground, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  said  pickles  will  be 
green  and  contain  the  usual  number  of  warts.’ " 

The  man  who  sells  for  future  delivery  goods 
that  he  intends  to  produce  is  not  in  the  same  class 
with  the  man  who  sells  goods  he  does  not  own  and 
could  not  possibly  produce  and  could  not  possibly 
finally  deliver  unless  he  got  them  away  from  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  sold  them.  And  right  here 
is  the  nubbin  of  the  future  delivery  business:  A 
man  who  sells  for  future  delivery  that  which  he 
later  expects  to  pr^uce  is  not  sitting  up  nights 
devising  scarecrows  to  frighten  those  to  whom  he 
has  sM  into  throwing  over  what  they  have 
bought,  at  a  less  price  than  they  paid  for  it. 
While  the  men  who  know  that  they  cannot  secure 
for  delivery  what  they  have  sold  except  from  those 
who  own  it,  make  it  the  principal  part  of  their 
business,  by  hook  or  crook — largely  crook — to 
frighten  the  owners  of  the  class  of  goods  they  have 
sold  into  reselling  to  them  at  less  than  the  price 
they  received 

“Finally,  Mr.  Dickson  lets  himself  out  with  this 
contradiction  of  all  that  he  has  previously  said: 

“‘Buying  more  stock  than  one  is  able  to  pay 
for  is  no  more  evil  than  buying  real  estate  sul> 
ject  to  mortgage  or  borrowing  money  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  manufacturing  plant  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  railroad.’  ’’ 

All  that  Mr.  Dickson  says  is  that  gambling  is 
gambling  in  one  place  as  in  another. 

THE  “ticker”  concludes: 

“  Can  you  imagine  a  worse  bungler  than  this  man 
Dickson?  After  a  bull-in-a-china-shop  pleading  of 
his  fatuous  case,  he  turns  to  judge  and  jury  and 
sa)fs,  ‘Er — er — I  think  I  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  my  foregoing  remarks.  Permit  me  to  withdraw.’ 
“We  wonder  if  he  handed  back  his  retainer? 

“  A  small  boy  with  a  bundle  of  newspapers  under 
his  arm  rushed  down  Park  Row  and  yelled  to  an¬ 
other  kid: 

“‘Hey,  Chimmie,  dey’s  a  hell  of  a  war  in  der 
papers!’ 

“It  seems  there  is  a  hell  of  a  war  against  Wall 
Street  and  that  the  seat  of  this  war  is  centered  in 
magazines  like  Everybody’s,  whose  editorial  staff 
(which  does  not  understand)  is  hiring  literary 
thugs  (who  do  not  understand)  to  make  the  public 
understand  that  everything  pertaining  to  Wall 
Street  is  dead  wrong  and  needs  adjusting  immejit. 

“We  sug^t  that  the  following  motto  be  hung  in 
certain  Ohio  clubrooms,  in  the  headquarters  of 
Everybody’s,  and  Every-Other-Body’s  Magazine: 


YOU  can’t  explain  to  someone  else  a 

TmNG  YOU  YOURSELF  DO  NOT  UNDERSTAND 


“Everybody’s  most  recent  attack  is  through  the 


medium  of  newspiaper  advertisements  offering  prizes 
for  stories  of  deception  and  loss  ‘through  the  heart¬ 
less  trickery  of  Wall  Street.’ 

“We  pr^ict  that  90  per  cent,  of  these  stories  of 
loss  will  describe  ventures  made  at  the  instigation 
of  that  arch  trickster,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  whom 
Wall  Street  regards  as  a  financial  outlaw  and  whose 
power  as  a  false  prophet  and  a  wheedler  of  the 
people’s  savings  began  with  the  admission  oi  his 
wretched  story  into  the  pages  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

“In  the  whole  history’  of  Wall  Street  no  black 
sheep  ever  led  so  many  lambs  to  slaughter  as  this 
same  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  advertised  and  made 
possible  by  Everybody’s. 

“The  tale  of  the  Lawson  campaign,  could  all  the 
facts  be  gathered,  would  be  a  story  of  loss  such  as 
‘would  move  even  the  stones  of  the  street  to  rise 
and  mutiny.’  This,  we  understand,  is  the  kind  of 
story-  for  which  a  prize  dangles. 

“One  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  is  a  mighty 
small  amount  to  offer  the  public  in  view  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  it  has  lost  through  the  Black 
Sheep  whom  Everybody’s  has  championed. 

“The  advertisement  says:  ‘Perhaps  you  yourself 
— perhaps  your  father  or  your  husband,  your 
brother,  even  a  widowed  mother,  has  fallen  victim 
to  one  of  its  gilded  trapis  and  has  dropped  the 
family’s  little  hoard  into  some  great  financier’s 
purse.’  ’’ 


THEIR  QUESTIONS — OUR  ANSWERS 

We  should  like  Erman  J.  Ridgway  to  take 
the  stand  and  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  least  one  of  the 
owners  of  Everybody’s  made  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  information  furnish^  him  by 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  on  the  eve  of  the  so-call^ 
Lawson  panic? 

There  are  one  thousand  owners  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine — holders  of  stock  and 
bonds.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  made 
money  out  of  the  so-called  Lawson  panic. 

2.  Is  it  not  likely  that  many  a  '^widowed 
mother,"  having  bought  Amalgamated  at  a 
high  price  on  Lawson's  advice,  sold  it  during 
the  Lawson  panic,  thus  falling  into  the  Law- 
son- Everybody's  gilded  trap,  and  dropping 
"the  family's  little  hoard"  into  the  purse  of 
the  owner  of  Everybody’s  ? 

The  answer  above  applies  also  to  this 
question.  Furthermore,  Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine  has  never  in  its  text  nor  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  pages  advised,  nor  permitted  to  be 
advised,  the  purchase  of  stocks  recommended 
by  Mr.  Lawson,  or  Mr.  Rogers,  or  Mr. 
Harriman.  or  anybody  else.  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  from  the  start,  has  tried  to  show 
the  public  that  the  game  is  not  played  fairly 
and  that  the  public  is  almost  certain  to  lose 
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its  money  in  Wall  Street.  Mr.  Lawson,  in 
a  letter  following  this  controversy,  answers 
for  himself. 

3.  Has  short  selling  always  been  an  *‘evil” 
or  has  it  only  become  one  since  said  owner  0} 
Everybody’s  made  his  turn  on  the  short  side 
oj  the  market? 

Said  owner  of  Everybody’s  did  not  make 
his  turn  on  either  side  of  the  market.  Our 
attack  is  directed  at  all  Margin  Gambling,  not 
only  at  short  selling.  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine  has  no  control  over  the  actions  of  its 
stockholders.  The  editorial  management  is 
democratic.  Nothing  appears  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  voted  unanimously  to  attack 
Margin  Gambling.  The  vote  is  not  by 
stockholdings,  but  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
stock  is  represented  on  the  Board. 

4.  When  you  and  your  associates  bought 
Everybody’s  jrom  John  Wanamaker,  did 
you  not  know  that  he  had  lost  something  like 
$300,000  in  trying  to  make  the  magazine  a 
success? 

We  understood  that  the  price  we  paid  him 
did  not  equal  what  he  had  spent  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  property. 

In  paying  $90,000,  more  or  less,  jor  the 
magazine,  were  not  you  and  your  associates 
gamblers  0}  the  worst  type? 

Oh  dear,  no.  It  was  a  gamble,  as  is  all 
business,  and  marriage,  and  the  weather; 
but  we  had  more  than  an  even  chance  to  . 
win.  You  see,  we  had  money  back  of  us. 
We  had  exf)erience.  There  was  no  hidden 
information,  there  were  no  manufactured 
rumors,  no  sudden  turns.  We  had  the 
w’hole  thing  in  our  own  hands.  Even  you. 
Ticker,  ought  to  see  that  difference. 

6.  1}  current  reports  were  true  and  less  than 
10  per  cent.  0}  this  amount  was  paid  in  cash, 
were  you  not  gambling  on  less  than  a  10  per 
cent,  margin? 

There  wasn’t  any  cash  paid.  So  you  see. 
Ticker,  it  was  less  than  no  margin.  Another 
subtlety  of  finance. 

7.  When  you  suspended  publication  0} 
"Ridgeway's,"  a  weekly,  did  you  have  in  cash 
all  the  $500,000  which  this  ill-starred  venture 
is  said  to  have  cost? 

When  we  suspended  Ridgway's  we  didn’t 
have  any  cash — that’s  why  we  suspended. 

8.  If  you  had  only  $450,000  in  cash,  do 
you  realize  that  you  were  carrying  "Ridg¬ 
way's  "  on  a  margin? 

You  probably  mean  when  we  “began” 
publication — for  this  question  and  the  pre¬ 


ceding  one — instead  of  when  we  “sus¬ 
pend^.”  When  we  began  we  had,  and  in 
sight,  a  quarter  of  a  million.  We  sp)ent  that 
and  something  over  $100,000  besides,  and 
quit.  As  the  result  proved,  that  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  so  good  a  gamble  as  our  purchase 
of  Everybody’s.  We  started  Ridgway's, 
not  to  make  money.  We  would  gladly  have 
spent  $100,000  a  year  of  the  earnings  from 
Everybody’s  to  keep  it  going.  With  it  we 
could  have  answered  you.  Ticker,  in  three 
days  instead  of  having  to  wait  three  weeks. 
But  we  couldn’t  swing  if.  Not,  however, 
because  somebody  tricked  us  or  swept  the 
market  out  from  under  us.  We  had  every 
chance  a  white  man  could  ask.  But  it  was 
too  big  for  us — then. 

9.  Is  it  more  immoral  to  speculate  in  stocks 
than  in  magazines? 

Have  we  ever  taken  the  position  that  it  is 
immoral  to  speculate?  You  wouldn’t  try  to 
manufacture  positions  for  us,  would  you. 
Ticker?  We  are  ag’in  Margin  Gambling 
because  it  is  not  fair  to  the  gambler.  If  you 
have  any  influence,  turn  it  that  way.  Ticker. 

Erman  J.  Ridgway,  self-acknowledged 
Babe-in-the-W oods  oj  Finance,  the  Ticker 
dares  you  to  print  beside  your  "prize"  stories: 

The  percentage  oj  victims  who  mention 
Lawson  or  his  stocks. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  print  the  prize 
stories,  but  we  have  tried  to  answer  the 
questions  honestly,  and  we  hope  it  will  suit 
the  Ticker  quite  as  well  to  have  us  print 
them  here.  Six  out  of  forty-nine  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  mention  Mr.  Lawson  or  his  stocks. 

OUR  QUESTIONS 

Now,  Mr.  Wyckoff,  we  have  answered  ten 
questions  of  yours  seriously  and  honestly. 
Will  you  do  as  well  by  three  of  ours  ? 

1.  Before  launching  the  Ticker  were  not 
you  and  Mr.  Mallett  in  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness? 

2.  Did  you  not  give  up  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  because  one  of  you  was  unhappy  over 
your  customers’  losses  and  unwilling  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business? 

3.  Will  you  tell  the  public  how  many  cus¬ 
tomers  you  had  and  what  percentage  lost 
money  with  your  house  ? 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Lawson  in  which  he 
replies  to  the  Ticker,  follows: 
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My  dear  Ridgway: 

Take  the  tip  of  an  old  fighter:  War  is  not  hell, 
but  heaven — when  the  cause  is  good.  It’s  the 
camp-trailing  harpies  who  give  it  its  hell  tag. 

I  have  just  read — the  Lord  forgive  me  such  a 
dissipation  of  time — the  hare-lipped  remarksof  the 
Tfcier  anent  Everybody’s  “  Poison  of  the  Street.  ” 

Knowing  your  own  and  your  magazine’s  in¬ 
clination,  I  assume  that  you  will  not  attempt  to 
flag  its  journey  sewerward.  If  I’m  right,  you, 
in  my  opinion,  are  wrong.  W’hile  7'tct«r’5  criti¬ 
cism  is  drool  of  the  dreg  sort  and  while  its  two 
purposes  are  prima  facie — to  show  the  System, 
by  whose  trough-feeding  it  lives,  that  it  has  some 
excuse  for  existence,  and  to  get  into  contro¬ 
versy  which  will  advertise  it — you  should  take 
note  of  what  it  prints,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
derricking  it  into  the  open  by  its  trouser  seat. 
Bear  in  mind  that  while  any  of  the  great  bed¬ 
rock  principled  publications  perched  on  the 
top  round  of  the  public’s  ladder  of  favor,  can 
always  And  sage  excuse  for  declining  to  come 
down  and  participate  in  a  promiscuous  skunk 
hunt,  all  such  publications  owe  it  to  their  patrons, 
the  public,  to  keep  at  all  times  live-wired  to  their 
job;  and  unless  I  vision  the  times  skewgeedly,. 
Everybody’s  duty  is  to  keep  the  great,  big 
public  from  consciously  or  unconsciously  giving 
ear  to  any  of  the  numerous,  and  at  just-the- 
present-time  active,  moving-picture  and  word 
shows  of  the  System. 

“a  time  to  speak” 

When  Roosevelt  sailed  away  to  Africa,  the 
System  took  up  a  hole  in  its  “  business  is  busi¬ 
ness  ’  ’  belt,  and  proceeded  to  get  the  public 
back  on  to  the  old  trolley,  which  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  badly  tangled.  At  any  cost 
the  System  proposes  to  get  its  lines  into  the  old- 
time  working  shape,  and  one  of  the  first  moves 
will  be  to  “queer”  the  reputation  of  the  “seeing 
Wall  Street  as  she  is  ”  guide.  Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine.  Dignified  silence,  high-toned  beneath- 
our-notice  ignoring  of  such  stuff  as  appears  in  the 
Ticker  and  others  of  its  ilk  may  be  all  well 
and  good  at  certain  times'and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  but,  in  my  opinion ,  these  certain  times  and 
conditions  do  not  blanket  the  case  in  front  of  us. 

You  will  recall  we  had  an  argument  at  the 
beginning  of  the  insurance  enisle.  You  all 
thought  it  unwise  for  me  to  spend  effort  and 
money  crucifying  every  made-to-order  publicity 
fake  of  the  System’s.  I  thought  differently,  and, 
the  day  came  when  you  saw  the  light — the  day 
when  the  System’s  publicity  heelers  were  sani- 
tariumizing,  exiling,  suiciding,  and  confessing  at 
a  gait  that  dazed  one  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
the  shadow -dodging  procession. 

A  lie  is  wondrously  rapid  in  its  growth;  incu¬ 
bated  in  a  Sj’stem  conservatory  and  given  the 
franchise  of  the  highways,  one  the  size  and 


quality  of  a  louse  at  birth  will  be  found  front¬ 
ranking  with  kangaroos  and  glippergips  before  it 
has  sh^  its  swaddling  clothes. 

Perhaps  you  would  rather  I  did  not  butt  in  on 
this  affair  of  yours  and  the  Ticker’s,  but  I  risk 
doing  so;  if  I  were  you  I  would  reprint  the  entire 
article.  Then  I’d  sail  in,  at  the  same  time 
letting  it  be  known  tliat  I  would  reprint  any  and 
every  answer  they  care  to  make.  The  more 
sewerage  and  hard  names  they  hurl  your  way, 
the  bigger  the  type  and  the  choicer  the  space  you 
should  allot  their  muck.  Let  your  readers  know 
the  sort  of  sand  and  masonry  your  breastworks  are 
made  of.  You  owe  it  to  them.  You  owe  every¬ 
thing  to  your  readers.  Let  them  have  the  other 
fellow’s  side  of  the  shindig;  show  them  how  he 
fights,  and  then  the  public  will  see  the  System  as  it 
is  and  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  the  quality 
of  the  medicine  you  are  ladling  out  to  them. 

LET  THE  PUBLIC  DECIDE 

History  and  the  fellows  who  get  this  world’s 
hair-pulling  set-tos  second-hand  have  a  tough 
time — because  of  the  low-dowm  cussed  meanness 
of  the  human  critter  when  it  comes  verdict  time — 
in  getting  a  true  slant  on  the  conditions  as  they 
existed.  Each  side  tells  it  his  way,  and  it  is 
this  more  than  any  other  thing  that  accounts 
for  the  “  a  plague  on  both  your  houses” 
decisions  that  are  so  common  nowadays  in  the 
reform  wars  which  are  necessarily  fought  with 
pen  and  ink. 

Take  my  part  of  the  Ticker's  mud.  I’d 
rather  have  the  world  examine  it  than  not.  If 
, my  work,  “  Frenzied  Finance,”  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  good,  bad,  and  in-between,  won’t  stand  God’s 
bright  sunlight,  then  the  sooner  the  public  and 
I  l^ow  it,  the  better  both  for  the  public  and  for 
me.  None  of  us  is  infallible,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  us  are  not  what  we  profess  to  be.  If 
we  are  not,  how  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
worth  striving  for,  are  the  public  or  we  ourselves 
to  know  it  unless  through  the  letting-in  of  day¬ 
light?  Take  this  case  before  us.  You  go  out 
into  the  big  open  and,  after  hustling  around, 
you  find  a  lot  of  material,  and  you  work  over¬ 
time  sorting  it  out,  and  you  finally  select  Dick¬ 
son’s  bunch  for  the  real  thing — the  best  to  do  the 
work  you  are  trying  to  do — protect  and  benefit 
the  people — and  you  pay  for  it,  and  you  print  it, 
and  you  advertise  it,  and — it  does  the  trick. 

Then  you  get  damned  for  what  you  have  done 
by  the  ones  whose  undoing  of  the  people  you 
have  halted,  and  then  along  comes  the  T icker  and 
tells  you  that  you  have  not  been  doing  what  you 
thought  you  were  doing,  but  that  in  fact  you 
have  been  playing  a  meaner  game  than  the  one 
you  thought  you  were  exposing.  Do  you  follow 
me?  All  right,  then  what  should  you  do?  One 
thing,  of  course.  Let  the  big  public  decide 
what’s  what — for  don’t  forget  that  the  public 
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won’t  know  what  the  System  is  trying  to  do  by 
what  the  Ticker  and  its  sort  tell  them,  for  they 
don’t  know  such  magazines  exist.  But  you’re 
always  in  communication  with  the  great  big  pub¬ 
lic,  while  Ticker  has  the  power  to  get  direct  to 
only  a  handful  of  System  heelers.  As  I  have  so 
many  times  said  to  you,  the  great  big,  long-eared, 
bug-brained  public  which  the  cunning  chap  is  so 
sure  are  “  dead  easy  ”  never  make  the  mistake  of 
sizing  important  things  falsely.  None  of  us  can 
pea  -  and  -  three  -  shell  the  public  long.  God 
Almighty  in  his  infinite  wisdom  seemed  to  have 
noted  how  “  dead  easy”  they  would  be,  and  he 
endowed  them  with  that  simple  crude  “  oh-no- 
you-don’t-Mr.-Cunning  ”  instinct  which  in  all 
ages  has  proved  the  Wellington  of  over-night- 
made  Napoleons.  The  history  of  all  times  reads 
the  same:  in  every  important  set-to  between  Gen¬ 
eral  Cunning  and  the  public,  the  General  has  been 
finally  hung  by  the  heels,  while  big,  simple  public 
whistled  and  grinned  from  its  comfortable  seat  on 
the  stump. 

The  gist  of  the  Ticker's  charges  separated  from 
the  preponderance  of  indescribable  word-slush  is: 

1st.  Dickson  did  not  know  his  subject  and 
therefore  did  not  state  true. 

ad.  The  fact  that  he  was  manager  for  Brown’s 
office  in  Cleveland  shows  that  he  had  no  standing 
as  a  lawyer. 

3d.  Brown’s  office  was  not  representative  of  the 
Wall  Street  office jTCnerally.  Therefore  what  they 
did  in  Brown’s  office  is  not  a  sample  of  the  Wall 
Street  custom. 

4th.  Ridgway  does  not  know  the  finance  game. 

Sth.  Eveeytody’s  made  a  lot  of  money  through 
Lawson  by  selling  stock  short  on  advance  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Lawson  panic. 

6th.  Lawson’s  work  is  all  to  the  bad. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

ist.  Did  Dickson’s  article  state  true  ? 

It  did  absolutely.  I  do  not  plume  myself 
unnecessarily  when  I  say  I  know  the  stock  game 
in  each  and  every  one  of  its  essentials  and  its 
ordinaries  to  the  minutest  details.  For  forty 
years  I  have  played  it  actively  and  successfully. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  “successfully.”  As  I  use  it,  I  mean  I  have 
been  successful  because  I  had  graduated  from 
my  apprenticeship  in  the  finance  game  before  the 
veteran  Keene  had  even  appeared  in  Wall  Street. 
Because  for  years  I  have  bought  and  sold  more 
stocks  and  handled  more  deals  than  any  other  half 
score  operators.  Because  at  the  present  time,  at 


the  end  of  forty  years,  my  accounts  are  in  twenty 
eight  representative  New  York  and  seventeen 
representative  Boston  Stock  Exchange  houses. 
Because  I  have  testified  in  the  different  courts 
on  all  phases  of  stocks  and  finance  as  an  expert. 
Because  I  have  written  more  on  finance  and  stocks 
than  all  other  writers  combined.  Because  while 
doing  this  I  have  so  preserved  my  solvency  and 
physical  and  mental  manhood  that  I  may  look 
all  men  in  the  eye  and  say,  “  I  have  asked  no 
favors — I  battle  for  the  down  and  I  don’t  give 

a  -  for  the  up.”  And  because  while  this 

is  admitted  by  all,  the  up  are  compelled  to 
seek  my  services  when  they  get  tangled  in  their 
own  game.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  “  success¬ 
ful,”  and  I  unqualifiedly  say,  as  a  successful 
student  of  the  game,  that  the  Dickson  article 
was  not  only  true,  but  one  of  the  fairest  and  best 
put  of  any  of  a  like  nature  that  have  appeared 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century;  and  this 
notwithstanding  such  ridiculously  immaterial 
technicalities  as  “traders  do  not  actually  buy  odd 
lots.” 

zd-The  management  of  the  A.  O.  Brown  office 
in  Cleveland  might  well  have  been  accepted  by 
any  lawyer  of  ability  and  standing  if  such  lawyer 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  money,  for  an 
able  lawyer  in  such  a  position  could  have  made 
more  money  in  a  year  than  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  make  in  a  lifetime. 

BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER 

3d.  Up  to  the  time  Brown’s  office  “couped”  itself 
out  of  bu.siness  I  had  never  done  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  business  with  it,  nor  had  I  even  a  speaking  or 
sight  acquaintance  with  any  members  of  it,  but 
as  soon  as  it  split  itself  on  the  ridgepole  of  finan¬ 
cial  publicity  I  sent  for  its  leading  spirit  and  in  a 
forty-eight  hour  investigation  I  became  possessed 
of  its  “  innards,  ”  past  and  present.  With  these 
“innards”  and  other  information  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  I  believe  I  am  well  inside  the  facts  when  I  state 
that  the  house  of  Brown  was  a  fair  sample  of  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  biggest  houses  of  Wall  Street,  that 
is,  it  was  a  fair  example  up  to  the  time  when  it 
executed  its  coup.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
until  its  failure,  A.  O.  Brown  &  Company  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  three  biggest  com¬ 
mission  stock-gambling  houses  in  the  world  and 
the  one  biggest  wire  house  in  Wall  Street,  that 
is,  judged  ^  the  number  and  gorgeousness  of 
its  offices,  number  of  employees,aad  the  thousands 
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of  miles  of  special  wires  and  the  scores  of  offices 
they  connected  up,  and  the  general  office  expense. 
And  its  power  and  credit  were  so  great  that  on 
the  day  it  “busted”  and  astounded  the  world 
with  its  daring  coup,  although  bankrupt,  it  was' 
able  actually  to  buy  and  sell  through  the  thirty 
principal  Wall  Street  houses  stocks  worth  $125,* 
000,000 — stocks  which  called  for  the  handling  of 
$125,000,000  upon  the  following  business  day. 
And  they  did  all  this  buying  and  selling  in  a  two 
hours’  session  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

WHERE  LAWSON  STANDS  TO-DAY 

4th.  Thank  God,  Ridgway  does  not  know  the 
finance  game.  If  he  did,  there  would  be  no 
Everybody’s  Magazine.  To  understand  the 
finance  game  requires  a  long  lifetime  of  work, 
study,  and  hell-tempering.  Very  few  men  do 
understand  the  finance  game.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  stuff  in  the  T icker  showed  he  did  not 
understand  the  apprenticeship  stages  of  the 
finance  game.  In  my  opinion,  formed  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Ridg>\'ay,  he  does  know  the  game  just  a  little 
better  than  29,900,000  out  of  the  30,000,000 
.Americans  who  play  it,  and  this  should  at  least 
be  an  eye-opener  to  those  29,900,000  who,  while 
thinking  they  know  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  they  have  not  one  hundredth  the  facilities 
possessed  by  Ridgway  for  knowing  it. 

5th.  No  owner  of  Everybody’s  Magazine 
ever  made  through,  by,  or  because  of  any  knowl¬ 
edge  I  gave  to  him,  or  ever  made  in  any  way  to 
my  knowledge,  a  dollar  in  the  Lawson  panic  by 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  stocks  or  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  stocks. 

6th.  Unquestionably  many  men  and  women 
have  lost  money  through  Lawson’s  stock  market 
advice.  Unquestionably  many  more  will  lose. 
Unquestionably  the  public  have  made  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  more  than  they  have  lost 
through  Lawson’s  advice  on  stocks,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  profits  less  these  losses,  I.awson  has,  at 
the  end  of  forty  years  of  giving  ad\nce,  the  largest 
number  of  followers  he  has  ever  had — a  number 
many,  many  times  greater  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual,  corporation,  or  firm  in  the  world.  And 
unquestionably  this  is  because: 

1st.  Lawson  never  has  given  and  never  will 
give  any  advice  he  does  not  believe  is  sound 
and  that  he  does  not  or  would  not  himself  follow. 

2d.  Lawson’s  part  of  the  finance  game  is  to 
show  the  world  the  actual  workings  of  the  game, 
so  that  the  world,  when  it  sees  it,  will  knock  the 
game  into  ten  billion  splinters. 

3d.  Lawson  makes  no  bones  of  showing  the 
people  that  until  he  has  got  them  through  to  the 
final  stage  of  their  education  they  must  necessarily 
from  time  to  time  lose.  While  at  the  same  time 
he  as  clearly  shows  that  the  profits  they  should 
make  while  being  educated  will  much  more  than 
offset  their  losses. 


The  above  is  the  status  of  Lawson’s  relation 
to  the  great  battle  of  the  people  against  the 
System.  It  has  been  his  status  for  years,  and 
will  be  while  breath  lasts.  At  certain  stages 
Lawson,  being  human,  may  weary  or  mutiny, 
but  he  surely  will  be  found  fighting  until  the 
end.  If  Lawson  were  more  than  human,  the 
people  would  suffer  no  losses  by  his  advice, 
for  he  would  always  win,  and  the  people 
would  always  benefit,  and  there  would  be  no 
System;  but,  being  human,  his  efforts  at  best 
are  limited. 

When  Lawson  scores  against  the  System,  the 
people  applaud,  for  they  benefit.  When  the 
System  scores  against  Lawson,  he  suffers  both 
from  the  System’s  punishment  and  from  the  pro¬ 
fuse  damning  of  the  people  for  whom  he  fights,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  suffering  is  the  fruit 
of  failure.  But  as  Lawson  knew  before  he 
enlisted  that  the  game  was  one  where  the 
chances  were  many  for  his  losing,  and  that  any 
victory  of  his  would  be  the  people’s,  not  his 
own,  Lawson  should  have  no  kick  coming  at 
any  outcome. 

If  you,  my  dear  Ridgway,  suffer  chagrin  and 
humiliation  because  the  people  have  lost  upon 
Lawson’s  ad\ice,  think  of  how  Lawson  must 
suffer  when  he  gets  them  in  wrong.  But  that 
which  keeps  Lawson  on  the  firing-line  should  at 
such  times  console  Ridgway:  Lawson  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  the  game,  all  his  long  lifetime 
experience  in  finance  and  business,  believes  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  that  the  only  way  the 
people  can  be  educated  to  action  against  the  real 
evils  of  the  stock-gambling  game  is  by  actually 
taking  a  hand  in  it,  personally  fingering  its 
cursed  profits,  and  wallowing  in  the  poisoned 
luxuries  which  they  create,  personally  suffering 
the  hell  which  its  gambling  losses  entail.  He 
believes  that  in  no  ciher  way  can  the  people 
exist  in  their  battle  with  the  System  long  enough 
to  acquire  the  necessary  education  to  enable 
them  to  destroy  the  evil. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

It  should  console  you,  my  dear  Ridgway,  to 
know  that  each  day  the  people  are  nearer  the 
System’s  throat,  that  each  day  we  do  make 
headway,  even  though  oftentimes  the  people 
temporarily  lose  money,  and  that  when  the  final 
round-up  comes,  the  benefits  which  the  people 
receive  by  the  destruction  of  the  System  will  be 
so  great  that  the  losses  they  have  made  through 
Lawson  will  be  as  fly  specks  on  the  ceiling 
compared  with  the  stars  in  God’s  great  blue. 
For,  regardless  of  what  the  Tickers  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem  say,  you  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
doubting  that  those  who  fight  for  the  peofJe  in 
this  battle  are  making  headway.  As  sure  as  the 
great  sun  will  rise  over  the  world  to-morrow, 
so  sure  is  the  goal  in  sight,  and  that  is  the  doom 
of  the  System.  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


The  New  Alliance  against  Stock  Jobbery 


EDITOR’S  Note. — There  is  a  new  boom 
in  the  stock  market.  Within  ten  days,  in 
the  highly  speculative  securities  prices  have 
jump^  2  to  f  points.  The  total  sales  jor  the 
week  ending  April  3  were  over  5,2So,cxx5 
shares.  All  this  in  spite  0}  exposures  and 
indictments  and  a  tariff  in  the  making. 

Through  a  variety  of  agencies  the  public’s 
attention  has  been  riveted  on  the  methods  in 
vogue  within  the  nation’s  mart.  Governor 
Hughes’s  Committee  of  Investigation  has  been 
at  work  examining  into  the  systems  of  trading 
on  the  Exchange.  A  series  of  failures  of  gen¬ 
eral  stockbroking  concerns  has  disturbed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  those 
practising  within  these  institutions.  And  on 
top  of  all  this,  prices  soar;  millions  of  shares 
change  hands,  and  apparently  “the  game” 
goes  on  as  merrily  as  ever. 

Has  all  that  the  crusaders  and  the  propa¬ 
gandists  have  said  and  done  to  educate  people 
to  the  madness  of  this  gambling  furore  been 
of  no  account?  Let  us  see:  In  the  past  the  stock- 
market  manipulators,  in  rigging  their  traps 
for  the  public,  have  had  substantial  assistance 
from  financial  editors  of  most  of  the  New  York 
daily  papers.  When  a  bull  movement  was 
under  way,  we  have  found  in  the  departments 
devoted  to  Wall  Street  suggestive  paragraphs 
and  editorials  setting  forth  the  excellent  reasons 
behind  the  advance,  the  improvements  in  con¬ 
ditions  justifying  it,  arid  full  representation  of 
the  brood  of  tipster  rumors  circulated  to  incite 
the  average  reader  to  plunge  in  the  hope  of 
easy  money.  Behind  the  big  stock  advance  of 
past  years,  there  has  ever  been  a  calculated 
campaign  of  newspaper  publicity.  To-day  we 
find  the  financial  editors  stem  critics  of  market 
manipulations,  commenting  coldly  on  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Wall  Street  powers,  and  warn¬ 
ing  the  public  against  their  traps.  To-day 
th^e  are  several  parties  in  Wall  Street,  arid 
the  adventurer  who  essays  tricky  movements 
not  based  on  sound  financiering,  finds  himself 
called  to  bitter  account  and  his  flimsy  under¬ 
takings  ruthlessly  exposed.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  comment  of  the  financial  editors  of  the 
leading  dailies  on  this  most  recent  boom.  Let 
us  begin  with  The  Evening  Post,fo  ig  the  bitter 
critic  of  unscrupulous  manipidation,  and  fol¬ 
low  through  the  series  prilled  below.  How 


little  encouragement  is  here  extended  to  the 
manipulators!  The  motives  of  the  dealers  are 
ruthlessly  set  forth  even  in  their  own  organs. 
Surely  a  significant  change  for  the  better,  mark¬ 
ing  an  advance  in  morals  from  which  the 
public  can  hardly  fail  to  reap  advantage. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Thursday, 

April  1,  1909 

“On  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  was  again  evident 
to-day  that  a  concerted  movement  of  wealthy  specu¬ 
lators  to  drive  up  prices  and  stimulate  excitement 
was  in  progress.  It  encountered  abundant  selling 
orders  to-day;  under  which,  at  intervals,  the  market 
gave  way.  The  very  familiar  tactics  of  190S  and 
1906  were  pursued,  however,  and  as  fast  as  one 
stock,  on  which  the  speculation  had  been  pivoted, 
gave  way,  another  was  selected  for  the  full  force  of 
the  bidding-up  process.  Thus,  when  Union  Pacific 
was  wavering,  ‘  Steel  common  ’  was  abruptly  taken 
in  hand,  and  put  up  to  51  as  against  49^  at  yester¬ 
day’s  closing  and  44}  on  Saturday.  Later  on. 
Amalgamated  Copper  was  the  pivot.  It  was  again 
a  matter  of  comment  that  genuine  outside  buying 
orders  were  conspicuously  lacking;  but  that  has 
commonly  been  left,  by  people  such  as  appear  to  be 
sponsors  for  the  present  demonstration,  to  come, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  when  the  ‘large  men’  have  in¬ 
oculated  the  ‘  small  men  ’  with  the  fever  of  sp)ecula- 
tion.  The  public  will  pKissibly  be  on  its  guard.  It 
would  be  sup>erfluous,  at  this  juncture,  to  discuss 
the  relation  of  prices  to  real  conditions;  that  is  the 
last  consideration  which  our  Captains  of  Sp)ecula- 
tion  allow  to  intrude  up>on  their  plan  of  campaign. 
The  first  objective  px>int  is  to  make  pieople  think 
prices  are  going  higher,  no  matter  why;  the  second, 
to  make  p>eople  believe  that  conditions  are  different 
from  what  they  are.  Inductive  reasoning  would  be 
fatal  to  such  a  programme.  Around  the  close,  an 
effort  similar  to  yesterday’s  was  made  to  stir  up 
p>articular  excitement,  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
ended  strong.’’ 

The  New  York  Times,  Friday,  April  2,  1909 
“The  real  cause  of  the  day’s  rise  was  once  more 
found  in  a  purely  technical  condition  of  affairs 
within  the  stock  market,  rather  than  in  external 
circumstances,  under  which  head  aie  to  be  placed 
trade  and  transportation  affairs.  The  duration  of 
this  process  depends  exclusively  upon  the  size  of 
the  short  interest  in  the  market.  When  this  interest 
is  exhausted  the  movement  must  come  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  end,  at  least  unless  in  the  meantime  public 
interest  has  become  so  aroused  as  to  provoke  a 
buying  movement  to  replace  the  failing  short  cover¬ 
ing.  Granting  this  to  be  the  real  explanation  of 
the  immediate  cau''e  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  successfully 
deni^  that  business  conditions  throughout  the 
country  are  not  improving  in  such  fashion  as  to 
justify  a  far  more  optimistic  view  of  securities  mar¬ 
kets  than  was  p>ossible  even  a  fortnight  ago. 
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•‘The  worst  that  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
tariff  changes  *s  known,  and  business  men  are 
accordingly  free  to  negotiate  trades  with  some 
desree  <S  certainty  as  to  future  modifications;  the 
reduction  in  prices  of  steel  materials  has  beyond 
Question  stimulated  buying  of  certain  products  of 
tne  steelmakers,  notably  structural  steel;  mercantile 
lines  are  reporting  a  volume  of  business  which  is 
slowly  overtaking  the  high  records  of  1907,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  quickening  activity  in  all  these  lines 
railroad  companies  are  experiencing  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  their  traffic  receipts.” 

The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York, 
Thursday,  April  1,  1909 

“Nothing  that  developed  in  the  day’s  outside 
news  could  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  any  important 
bearing  upon  this  market  movement. 

“  But  the  real  impulses  were  derived  as  they  have 
been  now  for  two  weeks  past  from  the  broad  con¬ 
siderations  concerning  the  political  and  business 
outlook  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made. 

“The  stock  market,  immensely  gratified  with  the 
changes  at  Washington,  has  set  about  discounting 
industrial  prosperity  the  signs  of  which  are  only 
faintly  apparent  to  the  average  observer. 

“This  is  the  whole  significance  of  the  present 
price  movement.” 

New  York  American,  Friday,  April  a,  1909 

“Sheridan’s  ride  into  Winchester  was  not  more 
dramatic  than  E.  H.  Harriman’s  ride  into  Wall 
Street.  The  stock  market  bulls  were  barely  holding 
their  own  when  the  great  chieftain  started  from  the 
Pacific.  As  his  steed  of  iron  came  thundering  across 
the  continent  his  legions  in  Wall  Street  grew  braver 
and  braver.  Every  thousand  miles  nearer  that 
Harriman  rode  made  the  market  stronger.  .  .  . 

Harriman’s  victory  has  been  won  because  he  was 
backed  by  unlimited  money.  The  bear  party  made 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  prices  in  Wall  Street 
must  reflect  conditions  in  business.  They  forgot  for 
a  moment  that  this  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that,  no  matter  what  conditions  may  prevail 
at  the  moment,  there  is  certain  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  Harriman,  fresh  from  a  view  of 
the  unlimited  wealth  of  the  West,  was  not  afraid 
to  spend  his  last  'million  dollars  to  back  up  his 
judgment.  He  happened  to  catch  a  short  interest 
of  enormous  proportions,  and  the  advance  caused 
by  covering  of  the  professionals  inspired  purchases 
on  the  part  of  investors. 

“On  the  part  of  the  steel  interests  it  has  been  an 
instance  of  grossly  misinterpreting  the  temper  and 
condition  of  the  stock  market  as  distinguish^  from 
the  steel  and  iron  market.  Practical  railroad  men 
are  notoriously  bad  speculators,  the  worst  in  the 
Street.  They  judge  current  conditions,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  their  companies  to  be  immediately  reflective 
on  the  Bourse.  The  same  stand  has  been  taken  by 
the  steel  people  with  the  same  results.  Steel  men  and 
railway  operators  may  now  compare  notes  and  con¬ 
sole  one  another.  TTie  exchange  is  an  unreliable 
reflector  of  the  up-to-date  position  of  corporations; 
it  has  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  discount  things 
far  in  advance.”  , 

The  Journal  0}  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin, 
Friday,  April  a,  1909 

“Rapid  progress  was  made  yesterday  in  manu¬ 
facturing  a  speculative  furore,  but  thus  far  the  ex¬ 


citement  is  largely  confined  to  a  few  city  blocks  in 
the  neighborho^  of  Wall,  Broad,  and  New  Streets. 
The  manipulators  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of* 
them  to  make  the  market  attractive  to  hesitating 
outsiders.  They  turned  over  stocks- to  the  extent  of 
more  than  1,100,000  shares,  nor  did  they  neglect 
bonds,  sales  in  which  exceeded  $6,500,000.  Prices, 
too,  were  painted  in  radiant  colors.  An  advance  of 
almost  a  points  in  United  States  Steel  common  on 
sales  of  fully  180,000  shares  is  no  mean  achievement 
for  one  day,  and  the  performance  is  not  belittled  by 
recalling  that  a  trade  war  is  now  raging  and  that 
tariff  schedules  are  in  the  melting  pot.  Coppers  were 
handled  with  equal  effect;  Amalgamated,  a  a  per 
cent,  stock,  was  marked  up  to  76)  in  a  metal  market 
that  has  not  been  more  demoralized  in  years.  The 
manipulative  railroad  issues  likewise  received  atten¬ 
tion.  Union  Pacific  soared  to  within  8  points  of  the 
high  price  reached  during  the  frenzied  speculation 
stirred  up  by  the  theatrical  declarktion  of  the  10 
per  cent,  dividend  in  1906.  New  York  Central, 
although  it  is  still  beset  by  financial  troubles,  was 
made  to  sell  much  higher,  and  some  one  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  the  dividend  would  shortly 
be  increased;  tms,  however,  may  have  been  inspired 
by  the  date.  Extensive  pre^t-taking  followed  a  high 
opiening,  but  the  market  g;ained  a  momentum  that 
could  not  be  easily  checked.  Specialties  vied  with 
standard  stocks  in  rising  to  new  heights,  and  with 
few  exceptions  the  list  closed  higher  during  very 
animated  trading — sales  in  the  last  hour  approached 
400,000  shares,  or  more  than  the  average  daily  total 
a  week  or  two  ago.  The  public  did  take  some  part 
in  the  advance;  commission  houses  executed  quite 
a  few  buving  orders,  and  there  are  not  aw.inting 
signs  that  many  outsiders  will  join  the  merry  melee.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Friday  Morning, 
April  a,  1909 

“A  factor  to  which  considerable  importance  was 
attached  was  the  probability  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  tariff  measure  in  the  House  would  be  able 
to  force  it  to  a  vote  at  an  early  date,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  conveyed  in  good  quarters  that  business, 
already  improving,  would  receive  an  important 
impetus  from  the  removal  of  uncertainty  on  this 
very  important  question.” 

New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Friday,  April  a,  1909 

“The  present  upward  movement  began  to  gather 
force  when  Mr.  Harriman  started  on  his  homeward 
journey  from  California,  and  the  Street  called  it  a 
Harriman  market.  This  great  railroad  man  and 
financier  reached  New  York  last  night,  and  his 
arrival  may  be  used  as  an  argument  for  running 
the  week  out  in  an  old-fashioned  bull  manner  in 
order  to  attract  a  public  buying  interest,  but  the 
public  need  not  become  excit^  over  the  speculative 
community’s  ^atiiitous  suggestions  that  Mr.  Hairi- 
man  will  make  over  the  industrial  affairs  erf  the 
country  in  a  night,  restore  business  to  a  normal 
basis  at  once  and  whoop  up  stock  values  so  that 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  rapid  fortunes.  Stocks  are  far 
above  the  bargain  level.” 

The  Wall  Street  Summary,  April  a,  1909 

"It  was  b-rd  to  find  any  reasonable  incentive 
for  the  aggre-.iive  buying  as  there  were  no  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  news  on  which  it  could  have 
been  based.” 


THE  STAINLESS  BANNER 

By  HERBERT  KAUFMAN 

Down  from  the  highlands  and  off  the  far  islands, 
Out  of  Armenia,  Finland,  and  Spain, 

Celt  and  Ionian,  Semite,  Slavonian — 

Come  to  commingle  their  blood  with  our  strain. 

Why,  when  the  Old  World  begs. 

Why  shall  we  take  her  dregs  ? 

Why  give  them  welcome  to  heart  and  to  vein? 

Spawn  of  the  peasant — uncouth  and  unpleasant. 

Son  of  the  pauper  and  child  of  the  thief; 

Bred  through  the  ages  of  dwellers  in  cages, 

Starved  of  all  but  stan'ation  and  grief — 

Why  do  they  grope  to  us? 

Do  they  bear  hope  to  us? 

What  would  they  write  us  on  history’s  leaf? 

Here  be  a  haven,  but  not  for  the  craven. 

Welcome  each  builder  by  brain  or  by  hand. 

Thus  were  the  sires  who  lighted  our  fires — 

God  found  them  worthy  and  gave  them  the  land. 

Far  will  we  fare  with  them. 

All  will  we  share  with  them. 

But  for  our  cause  must  they  steadfastly  stand. 

Brothers,  remember  to  nurture  the  ember. 

Let  not  the  glory  of  Lexington  fade. 

Sound  on  the  clarion,  honor  to  Marion 

(He  who  fought  starving  in  morass  and  glade). 

Perry  and  Scott  and  Boone, 

And  what  the  Texas  moon 

Saw  when  the  Alamo’s  score  had  been  paid. 

Theirs  were  the  sorrows,  and  ours  are  the  morrows; 

Into  our  hands  have  they  given  in  trust 
Stainless  the  banners  that  heard  their  hosannas — 

Flag  which  no  heel  ever  ground  in  the  dust. 

They  who  would- share  its  folds 
Gladly  must  bear  its  folds. 

This  is  the  price  they  shall  pay  for  their  crust. 


